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THE LION’S HEAD. 


We have received the following letter. 


Sir,—To the many ludicrous objections which your Irish Correspondent Mr. O'Rourke 
has brought forward against the system of MacaADAMIZATION may be added another of 
a really serious nature. ‘* Old woman-killing ” is not the greatest fatality to be appre- 
hended from paving our streets with small stones and shingles. Much more efficient 
members of the community will be in all probability sacrificed at the shrine of the Paving 
Goddess,—to wit, young and middle-aged people of both sexes. This is an alarming 
assertion ; but the fact is, it is a result of experience and medical calculation that con- 
sumption is diminished in the ratio of four to five-and-a-half by the substitution of 
pavement for what I will denominate (for convenience) road-ment. Those who are in 
anywise naturally disposed to consumption and asthma will inspire or inhale dust in 
sufficient quantities either to create the positive disease if it be not already developed in the 
system, or greatly to augment its strength if it does exist to any degree. Freedom from 
dust is one of the chief causes why cities are not so much subject to pulmonary complaints 
as otherwise their confined and unhealthy atmosphere would lead us to suppose. On the 
other hand, persons who by their situations are in the habit of breathing air impregnated 
with dusty particles, often create, often nourish within themselves, pulmonary diseases to 
which they become premature sacrifices. It would be needless to adduce proofs and 
authorities for what I have asserted ; every intelligent physician will confirm it. The 
advocates for Macadamization had better therefore think well before they assimilate the 
atmosphere of the city to that of a Needle-manufactory by generalizing the system 
throughout the metropolis. 


October 20, 1824, I am, Sir, yours, &c. * MeEDICUs. 


Let us hope that the fears of our correspondent Medicus are unfounded : 
the balance of dust in favour of consumption must be very small, we presume, 
if the roads are well watered—in that case, however, he will perhaps say, 
that the vapours exhaling from the moist road will have a tendency to create 
or aggravate the same disorder. Ah, well! it will be all the same to usa 
hundred years hence: and in the mean time it is no slight advantage to get 
rid of the copper-smiths. 





We know not how to account to E. R. for our silence respecting the little 
fragment with which she favoured us last month ; but if she could see the 
leaves of MS. which strew our table, thick as Mr. Milton’s leaves, she 
would not be surprised if we now and then overlooked a Correspondent. 
We are sorry that in the present instance our neglect should have fallen upon 
alady. The verses have merit, but they are not so good as some we have 
seen from the same pen. 





F. may be assured that we are not easily “ shocked,” we have read better 
paraphrases and worse. But respectable poetry is like a respectable actor, 
very unobjectionable, and very dull. 





J. M. G. encloses us “a sort of Episode,” which he thinks may be of 
more interest if published now, than “ if postponed till the publication of 
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the poem, which may never take place.” This we doubt. He adds that 
‘«« N. B. They (the Episode) are the productions of a young man, who has 
now just turned the corner on his first year of maturity.” 'The Episode is a 
long and hard allegory, in which Lord Byron figures away as an oak tree :— 
Lion’s Head, however, objects to the oak being called “ the Monarch of the 
Woods ” as a violation of his own imperial rights. The printed specimens 
are not much better than the MSS. 





Palmerin’s lines are before us, with his notes, stating “ that a line in Lion's 
Head will be thankfully received ;” we are sorry we cannot oblige him with 
one of his own composition. 





The contribution of “ a Subscriber” is received, but we dare not indulge 
in enigmas from a fear of that termagant, the Lady’s Almanack. 





We have received a very pretty packet of poetry from a young gentleman, 
with a note, commencing thus, “ A youthful adventurer in the regions of 
poesy humbly solicits permission to plant a little flower of his own in the 
regions governed by Lion’s Head.” We are extremely sorry to be com- 
pelled to act like Selim in the Bride of Abydos, and “ refuse his little flower.” 


G. F.’s verses are under consideration. 





The Westminster Review has erred in stirring up every tender writer to 
crave money for his Musings. The Essay of O. would not, if printed, bring 
him profit enough to pay his way into St. Paul’s. 





(). Q. Q. We are reluctantly compelled to refuse, and he -may--have his 
paper again at any time. He is evidently young and inexperienced as a 
writer, though we think he may grow up into a very pleasant contributor 
in the course of time. 





The Calais Trip is done with considerable humour and quaintness,—but 
we cannot accept it. 





Councillor's Essay “ may be recovered on application at our Publishers:" 
Lion's Head is too good-natured to grow] at an intended kindness. 





Several papers are left in the hands of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey for the 
respective writers,—amongst which are “ the Sonnet of a Stripling” —and 
the Contributions of A. G. G..—James the 2d,—Z.,—Orlando,—T. T.— 
A Contributor,—Reginald Dalton, and H. W. L.—We wish we could accept 


all that is sent to us. » 
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CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON.* 


Every account of Lord Byron 
which pretends to the least degree of 
authenticity has been rendered va- 
luable in the eyes of the public, by 
the injudicious, and, we will add, un- 
warrantable destruction of his Me- 
moirs. Whether it was mere folly, 
or puritanical squeamishness, or (as 
is most probable) a wish to conceal 
the reputation of some half dozen 
fashionable delinquents, which dic- 
tated that measure, its effect has 
been to deprive us of more needful 
information than any other source can 
supply. That blind and fatal deed 
has been every way injurious. It 
has defrauded a present and a future 
world of so much intellectual gra- 
tification as was to be derived from 
those Memoirs. It has left even the 
author's published works under a 
cloud of obscurity, which no com- 
mentary, but such as the Memoirs 
themselves furnished, could dissipate. 
It has surrendered his fame and that 
of many of his cotemporaries, to his 
enemies, andtheirs, respectively : the 
tongue of slander is now busy on 
both sides ; he himself, his nearest 
relatives, and his most distant ac- 
quaintances, are now all and equally 
liable to any and every foul aspersion 
which calumny bind feels and cre- 
dulity swallow. It was not fair to 
the living ; it was, most unjust to the 
dead. No excuse that can be set up 
for it can maintain itself an instant. 
There is one question to which there 


* Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron , 
Lordship at Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822. By Thomas Medwin, Es 
me Dragoons, Author of * Abasuerus the Wanderer.” 4te. Londen. 
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is no answer, and which therefore 
leaves the advocates, agents, and 
abettors of the destruction guilty at 
the least of supreme folly, of inex- 
cusable temerity. Why were not 
the objectionable parts of the Me- 
moirs expunged, and the remainder 
published? Was there a page, was 
there a sentence, was there a line iu 
the whole Memoirs of an unexcep- 
tionable nature ?—and if so, why was 
not even that page, that sentence, 
that line given to the public? What! 
was the whole work Satanic? Was 
every page inspired by the Genius of 
Evil? Was every period rounded by 
the eloquent Belial, the god of By- 
ron’s idolatry ? Was every /ine written 
underhand by the Devil? And unless 
the agents of destruction are prepared 
to assert this, on what principle, let 
us ask, did they dare commit such an 
act of injustice to ws and to the au- 
thor? Who is there that has a right 
to cheat the nation of any portion of 
that genius to which she gave birth, 
by devoting its records unsparingly 
to the flames? Who is it that has a 
right to rob us of our interest and 
property in that which was bequeathed 
to us by our countryman and bro- 
ther? Unless a paramount reason be 
assignable,—No one! Equity, if not 
law, pronounces this judgment ; and 
though we cannot take le: al, we will 
have literary revenge; if'we cannot 
punish by fine or imprisonment, we 
will punish by reprobation and pub 








Byron : noted during a Residence with his 
of the 24th 
, 1824. 
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lic censure. In the name of our 
fellow-countrymen we characterise 
the total destruction of Lord Byron's 
Memoirs as rash, unjustifiable, and 
reprehensible in the extreme,—a pri- 
vate injustice and a public injury. 

It is manifest @ priori that there 
must have been some portion of the 
Memoirs worthy salvation; that they 
were not al/ of such a nature as to 
merit being delivered into the hands 
of the common hangman, to be burnt 
by him like heretical tracts or libels. 
But in the publication we are now 
about to notice, there is an after- 
proof of this which is not to be gain- 
said. Captain Medwin’s book is a 
Journal of Conversations held by 
Lord Byron, conversations of the 
most familiar kind, uttered in the 
fullest confidence of friendship, and 
evidently without the least caution 
or prudential reserve ; yet, alter cer- 
tain retrenchments (which ought to 
have been made) it would still fur- 
nish a valuable, an interesting, and a 
morally uninjurious volume. Why 
were not the Memoirs made such a 
work as Captain Medwin’s Journal 
might have been? Is it credible that 
Lord Byron would sit down and de- 
liberately utter in manuscript what 
he would not utter in private conver- 
sation unrestrained as this? If there 
was not a page in the Memoirs but 
deserved the infamous death which 
is apportioned to infidel works and 
scandalous publications, how does it 
happen there are so many in his Con- 
versations worth preserving? though 
the latter, from their very nature, 
must have been more thickly inter- 
spersed with objectionable phrases, 
—satirical remarks, unguarded and 
inconsiderate ebullitions of anger a- 
onert living persons, allusions to 
amily concerns, disclosures of faults, 
frailties, peccadilloes, &c. It is ridi- 
culous to assert after this that the 
Memoirs were not sacrificed for a 
few unhappy paragraphs, which alone 
merited the fate that was dealt to the 
whole. We wish Mr. Moore who 
read them would stand forward, and 
boldly avow whether this was or 
was not the case. Let us hear the 
noble author's own opinion on the 
subject : 


“* T have not the least objection to their 
being circnlated ; in fact they have been 
read by some ‘of mine, and several of 
Moore's friends and acquaintances ; among 





others, they were lent to Lady Burghers), 
On returning the MS. her Ladyship told 
Moore that she had transcribed the whole 
work. This was wn peu fort, and he sug. 
gested the propriety of her destroying the 
copy. She did so, by putting it into the 
fire in his presence. Ever since this hap. 
pened, Douglas Kinnaird has been recom. 
mending me to resume possession of the 
MS., thinking to frighten me by saying 
that a spurious or a real copy, surreptitiously 
obtained, may go forth to the world. I am 
quite indifferent about the world knowing 
all that they contain. ‘There ate very few 
licentious adventures of my own, or scan- 
dalous anecdotes that will affect others, in 
the book. It is taken up from my earliest 
recollections, almost from childhood,—very 
incoherent, written in a very loose and fami- 
liar style. The second part will prove a 
good lesson to young men ; for it treats of 
the irregular life I led at one period, and 
the fatal consequences of dissipation. There 
are few parts that may not, and none that 
will not, be read by women. 

Another time he said : 

‘* A very full account of my marriage 
and separation is contained in my Memoirs. 
After they were completed, I wrote to Lady 
Byron, proposing to send them for her in- 
spection, in order that any misstatements or 
inaccuracy (if any such existed, which I 
was not aware of,) might be pointed out 
and corrected. In her answer she declined 
the offer, without assigning any reason ; 
but desiring, if not on her account, for the 
sake of her daughter, that they might 
never appear, and finishing with a threat. 
My reply was the severest thing I ever 
wrote, and contained two quotations, one 
from § , and another from Dante. 
I told her she knew all I had written 
was incontrovertible truth, and that she did 
not wish to sanction truth, I — 
saying, that she might depend on thet 
being published. py not till after this 
correspondence that I made Moore the de- 
positary of the MS.” 


Now it is more than probable that 
the original MS, if published in its 
integral form, would not. have, been 
found quite so innocuous as the au- 
thor asserts ; but surely he could not 
declare in the face of the fact, that 
there were few parts “ which mee 
not be read by women” if the whot 
were only fit for the fire. Lady Burg- 
hersh read and transcribed it. X¢t 
what her ladyship studied with 
such fervour, and copied with suc! 
avidity, was afterwards jud of 
so highly immoral and flagitious 4 
nature that it would have put the 
innocent people of Jand_ to, the 
blush, and corrupted purity of 
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the Continent, bad it. been pub- 
lished! Verily..we fear there was 
something more than simple anxiety 


for public morals at the bottom of 


this transaction; some unpleasant 
truths “* were to be sanctioned” we 
suspect, and in the hurry to suppress 
these, the whole MS. was precipitated 
into the flames. But it is useless to 
regret this measure ; we hope it will 
not be useless to reprobate it. Such 
a case will most probably not soon 
recur; if it does, we expect there 
will be a little more compunction 
displayed before it is resolved to sa- 
crifice the national property in this 
wholesale way to the caprice or 
nervous apprehensions of a few indi- 
viduals. Perhaps, indeed, reflection 
upon the consequences of this hasty 
act may prevent its repetition. Ever 
since the destruction took place, the 
press has teemed with histories, let- 
ters, reports, and allusions, as scan- 
dalous as they are spurious, but to 
which no contradiction can be given 
lrom the impossibility of comparing 
them with an existing original. In- 
deed, such things would never have 
appeared but for the intemperate 
prudence of Lord Byron’s friends, by 
whose instrumentality numberless 
slanders have been invented and cir- 
culated, which are a thousand times 
more injurious, to all parties than the 
whole truth could have been. There 
is nothing which may not be now 
said of Lord Byron, his family, con- 
nexions, ahd acquaintances, and at- 
tributed to him without the least fear 
of its supposititious nature being de- 
tected and exposed. 

In the defect of more authentic 
materials, therefore, we turn to Cap- 
tain Medwin’s Journal with curiosity. 
It diminishes, though it certainly does 
not “remedy” the evil we complain 
of. Captain Medwin had an oppor- 
tunity of studying Lord Byron’s cha- 
racter, moral as well as intellectual, 
which he did. not let. escape him, 
Indeed, he appears. to. have made 
rather too free a use of this advan- 
tage ; but we will at present speak 
only of the henefit he as conferred 
on the world by publishing what he 
might, and not of the injury he has 
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committed against. individuals). by 
publishing what he should not, 

Although it is our chief object to 
elucidate the genius and character of 
Byron by such extracts from his Con- 
versations as appear to us most suit- 
able to that purpose, we are truer dis- 
ciples of both Lavater. and Gall than 
to omit the following brief description 
of his personal appearance. 


During the few minutes that Lord Byron 
was finishing his letter, I took an oppor- 
tunity of narrowly observing him, and 
drawing his portrait in my mind. Thor- 
waldsen’s bust is too thin-necked and young 
for Lord Byron.. None of the éngravings 
gave me the least idea of him. lsawa 
man of about tive feet seven or eight, appa- 
rently forty years of age: as.was said of 
Milton, he barely escaped being short and 
thick. His face, was fine, and ;the lower 
part symmetrically moulded ;, for the lips 
and chin had that curved and definite out- 
line that distinguishes Grecian beauty. 
His forehead was high, and his temples 
broad ; and he had a palenéss in his com- 
plexion, almost to wanness. His bair, thin 
and fine, had almost become grey, atid 
waved in natural and graceful curls over 
his head, that was assimilating itself fast to 
the ** bald first Casar’s.”’ . He allowed it to 
grow longer behind than it is accustomed to 
be worn, and at that time had mustachios, 
which were not sufficiently dark to be 
becoming. Jn criticising his features it 
might, perhaps, be said that his eyes were 
placed too near his nose, and that one was 
rather smaller than the other; they were of 
a greyish brown, but of a peculiar'elearness, 
and when animated possessed a fire which 
seemed to look through and penetrate the 
thoughts of others, while they marked the 
inspirations of his own. His teeth were 
small, regular, and white ; these, I after- 
wards found, he took great pains to 
preserve. * 

I expected to discover that he had a club— 
perhaps a cloven—foot ; but it would have 
been difficult to have distinguished one from 
the other, either in size or in form. 


Lord Byron’s copversation, if re- 
sembling at all that which is given as 
his in this volume, was fully equal to 
his , poetry,—allowing for ‘the differ- 
ent circumstances under which they 
were severally born. Indeed, ‘this 
must, have been os case, a 
as it that his poetry was 
Tr net the effort ot his mind; he 





* For this 
me he was in the 
to put a napkin between t 
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pu he used tobacco when he first went into the open air: and he told 
the habit of fending his teeth in bis sleep, to prevent which he was forted 
en. sap 
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wrote as quickly as he spoke, seldom 
blotted a word, and never altered a 
line. 


Tt may be asked when Lord Byron writes. 
The saine question was put to Madame de 
Staél: “* Vous ue comptez pas sur ma 
chaisea-porteur,” said she. I am often 
with him fram the time he gets up till two 
or three o'clock in the morning, and after 
sitting up so late he must require rest ; 
but he produces, the next morning, proofs 
that he has not been idle. Sometimes 
when I call, I find him at his desk; but 
he either talks as he writes, or lays down 
his pen to play at billiards till it is time to 
take his airing. He scems to be able to 
resume the thread of his subject at all 
times, and to weave it of an equal texture. 
Such talent is that of an improvisatore. 
The fairness too of his manuscripts (I do 
not speak of the hand-writing) astonishes 
no less than the perfection of every thing 
he writes. He hardly ever alters a word 
tor whole pages, and never corrects a line 
in subsequent editions. I do not believe 
that he has ever read his works over since 
he examined the proof-sheets; and yet he 
remembers every word of them, and every 
thinz else worth remembering that he has 
ever known. 

I never met with any man who shines so 
much in conversation. He shines the more, 
perhaps, for not seeking to shine. His 
ideas flow without effort, without his hav- 
ing occasion to think. As in his letters, 
he is not nice about expressions or words ; 
-—there are no concealments in him, no in- 
junctions to secresy. He tells every thing 
that he has thought or done without the 
least reserve, and as if he wished the whole 
world to know it; and does not throw the 
slightest gloss over his errors. Brief him- 
self, he is impatient of diffuseness in others, 
hates long stories, and seldom repeats his 
own. If he has heard a story you are tell- 
ing, he will say, ** You told me that,” and 
with good humour sometimes finish it for 
you himself, 

He hates argument, and never argues for 
victory. He gives every one an opportu- 

nity of sharing in the conversation, and has 
the art of turning it to subjects that may 
bring out the person with whom he con- 
verses. He never shews the author, prides 
himself most on being a man of the world 
and of fashion, and his anecdotes of life and 
living characters are inexhaustible. | In 
Spirits, as in every thing else, he is ever in 
extremes. 


Such, therefore, as his poctry was, 
such must have been his conversa- 
thon, for both were unpremeditated, 
*pontaneous effusions of the peren- 
nial Spring within his hesom. .The 
only difference w as, that he may have 
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been ina higher state of excitement 
upon the one occasion than upon the 
other. He was an English Improvi- 
satore, and when we say this, we 
do not mean that he was a mere 
stringer of musical sentences ;) but 
such an Improvisatore as an English- 
man might and an Italian could not be. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that his 
conversation exhibits marks of genius 
in every period, more however of the 
satirical than the sentimental kind, 
more akin to the spirit of Don Juan 
than of Childe Harold. 

The account which he gives of the 
date and source to which his poetic 
inclinations may be primarily re- 
ferred is deeply interesting, however 
questionable as to its philosophy. 


*¢ T don’t know from whom I inherited 
verse-making ; probably the wild scenery 
of Morven and Loch-na-garr, and the 
banks of the Dee, were the parents of my 
poetical vein, and the developers of my poe- 
tical boss. If it was so, it was dormant; 
at least, I never wrote any thing worth 
mentioning till I was in love. Dante dates 
his passion for Beatrice at twelve. I was 
almost as young when I fell over head and 
ears in love ; but I anticipate. I was sent 
to Harrow at twelve, and t my vaca- 
tions at Newstead. It was there that I first 
saw Mary C-—. She was several years 
older than myself: but, at my age, boys 
like something older than themselves, as 
they do younger, later in life. Our estates 
adjoined : but, owing to the unhappy cr- 
cumstance of the feud to which I before 
alluded, our families (as is generally ‘the 
case with neighbours who happen to be te- 
lations.) were never on terms of more than 
common civility, —searcely those. I passed 
the summer vacation of this year among 
the Malvern hills: those were days of To- 
mance! She was the deru idéal of all that 
my youthful fancy could paint of beautiful ; 
and I have taken all my fables ‘about the 
celestial nature of women from: the: per- 
fection my imagination created in her—I 
say created, for I cerning the rest of 
the sex, any thing but i 1 

“1 He er S Harrow, after my trip to 
Cheltenham, more deeply enamoured than 
ever, and passed the next holidays at New- 
stead. I now began to fancy myself a man, 
and to make love in earnest. ee meetings 
were stolen ones, and my fetters 
through the medium of a confidante. . 
gate leading from Mr. C———— a 
to those of my mother, was. the! place 
our interviews. But the ardour was/all 0° 
my side. I was serious 5 the: was, wolabl 
She liked me as a younger hate 
treated and laughed at meas a boys 
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however, gave'me her picture, and that was 
something to make verses upon. + 

“ During the last year that 1 was at 
Harrow, all my thoughts were occupied on 
this love-affair. I had, besides, a spirit 
that ill brooked the restraints of school- 
diseipline ; for I had beep encouraged by 
servants in all my violence of temper, and 
was used tocommand. Every thing like a 
task was repugnant to my nature; and I 
came away a very indifferent classic, and 
read in nothing that was useful. That 
subordination, which is the soul of all dis- 
cipline, I submitted to with great difficulty ; 
yet I did submit to it: and I have always 
retained a sense of Drury’s kindness, which 
enabled me to bear it and fagging too. The 
Duke of Dorset was my fag. 1 was nota 
very hard task-master. There were times 
in which, if I had not considered it as a 
school, I should have been happy at Har- 
row. There is one spot I should like to see 
again: I: was particularly delighted with 
uie view from the Church-yard, and used 
to sit for hours on the stile leading into the 
lields ;—even then I formed a wish to be 
buried there. Of all my schoolfellows, I 
know no one for whom I have retained so 
much friendship as for Lord Clare. I have 
been constantly corresponding with him 
ever since 1 knew he was in Italy; and 
look forward to seeing him, and talking 
ever with him our old Harrow stories, with 
infinite delight. ‘There is no pleasure in 
lite equal to that of meeting an old friend. 
You know how glad 1 was to see Hay. 
Why did not Scroope Davics come to see 
me? Seme one told me that he was at Flo- 
vence, but it is Impossible. 

** There are two things that strike me at 
this moment, which 1 did at Harrow: I 
fought Lord Calthorpe for writing * D—d 
Atheist !” under my name; and prevented 
the scheol-room from being burnt during a 
rebellion, by pointing out to the boys the 
names of their fathers and grandfathers on 
the walls. 

“* Had I married Miss C——, perhaps 
the whole tenor of my life would have been 
different. She jilted me, however, but her 
marriage proved any. thing but a happy 
ones She was at length separated from 
Mr. M , and proposed an interview 
with me, but by the advice of my sister I 
declined it. I remember meeting her after 
my return from Greece, but pride had con- 
quered. my, love; and yet it was not with 
perfeet indifference I saw her. 

** For a man to become a, poet (witness 
Petrarch and Dante) he must. be in love, or 
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miserable. I was both when [ wrote the 
* Hours of Idleness.;’ some of those poems, 
in spite of what the reviewers say, are as 
good as any I ever produced. 

** For some years after the event that 
had so much influence on my fate, I tried 
to drown the remembrance of it and her in 
the most depraving dissipation ; but the 


poison was in the cup.” . y 7 


* 7 * * . a . Ld 


If the death of his happiness was 
indeed the birth of his poetry, though 
the world might be a gainer by ‘his 
sufferings, one could not but lament 
that so much enjoyment to ‘us had 
resulted from so much pain to him; 
but (with Milton and several otlrers 
in our recollection) we have some 
doubts whether it be necessary for a 
man either to be in love or be mise- 
rable to make him a poet, We. are 
also but little disposed to agree with 
the noble advocate of himself, when 
he asserts that the ** whole tenor of 
his life would have been different” 
had he been linked to a radiant angel 
herself; his faults were too heredi- 
tary, and had been too much ‘con- 
firmed by a loose education, Is 
there not an evident inconsistency 
between the termination of his, first 
paragraph, as given above, and the 
beginning of his fifth ? 

His judgment in critical. matters 
was more discriminating than we 
could have legitimately mfterred from 
his perpetual sneers and tiradés, 
whenever the name of Shakspeare or 
Milton was mentioned. He passes 
mauy opinions on the genius and 
style of his cotemporaries, which 
are for the most part judicious, and 
often leaning much more_ to the side 
of mercy than we could have ex- 
pected, or can (as critics) approve: 


** Like Gray,”’ said he, ‘* Campbell 
smells too much of the oil: he is never sa- 
tisfied with what he does ; his finest things 
have. been spoiled by over-polish —the 
sharpness of the outline is worn off. Take 
paintings, poems may be too highly finish- 
ed. he great art is effect, no matter how 
produced,” * * * 

‘ Coleridge is like Sosia in ‘ Amphy- 
trion ;*—he does not know whether he is 
himself, or not. If he had never gonp, to 





to which was attached a locket ¢on- 


+ * * k 
“+ He had always a black ribbon round his neck, A. one night til! the’ balls 


taining hair and a picture. We had been playi 
en all at once he searched 
alarm, “ Gosd God! P have lost my ——. !"" but before he had 


appeared double, 
and said, in 


great 
fihished the sentence, he’ had discovered the hidden treasure. 


ily for something under his waistdoat, 


Rib vloe 
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Germany, nor spoilt his fine genius by the 
transcendental philosophy and German 
metaphysics, nor taken to write lay ser- 
mons, he would have made the greatest 
poet of the day. What poets had we in 
17952 Hayley had got a monopoly, such 
as it was. Coleridge might have been any 
thing: as it is, he is a thing ‘ that dreams 
are made of.”""* * * 

** I knew Madame de Staél in England. 
When she came over she created a great 
sensation, and was much courted in the 
literary as well as the political world. On 
the supposition of her being a Liberal, she 
was invited to a party, where were present 
Whitbread, Sheridan, and several of the 
opposition leaders. 

“ To the great horror of the former, she 
soon sported her Ultreisms. No one pos- 
sessed| so little tact as Madame de Staél,— 
which is astonishing in one who had seen 
se much of the world and of society. She 
used to assemble at her routs politicians of 
both sides of the House, and was fond of 
setting two party-men by the ears in argu- 
ment. I once witnessed a curious scene of 
this kind. She was battling it very warm- 
ly, as she used to do, with Canning, and 
all at once turned round to (I think he 
said) Lord Grey, who was at his elbow, 
for his opinion. It was on some point 
upon which he could not but most cordially 
disagree. She did not understand London 
society, and was always sighing for her 
coterie at Paris. ‘The dandies took an in- 
vincible dislike to the De Staéls, mother 
and daughter. Brummel was her aversion ; 
—she, his. There was a double marriage 
talked of in town that season :—Auguste 
(the present Baron) was to have married 
Miss Milbank ; I, the present Duchess of 
roglio. I could not have been worse 
embroiled. 

** Madame de Staél had great talent in 
conversation, and an overpowering flow of 
words. It was once said of a large party 
that were all trying to shine, * There is 
net one who can go home and think.’ 
This was not the case with her. She was 
often troublesome, some thought rude, in 
her questions ; but she never offended me, 
because I knew that her inquisitiveness did 
not proceed from idle curiosity, but from a 
wish to sound people’s characters. She 
was # continual interrogatory to me, in 
order to fathom mine, which requires a 
long plumb line. She once asked me if 
my real character was well drawn in a 
tavourite novel of the day (* Glenarvon’). 
She was only singular in putting the ques- 
tion in the dry way she did. There are 
tuany who pin their faith on that insincere 
production. 

__“* No woman had so much bonne foi as 
‘ladame de Stal: hers was a real kind- 
ness Of heart. She took the greatest pos- 
Sible interest ‘in my quarrel with Lady 





Byron, or rather Lady Byron’s with me, 
and had some influence over my wife, 
— as much as any person but her mother, 
which is not saying much. I believe Ma. 
dame de Staél did her utmost to bring 
about a reconciliation between us. She was 
the best creature in the world. 

** Women never see consequences — 
never look at things straight forward, or as 
they ought. Like figurantes at the Opera, 
they make a hundred pirouttes and return 
to where they set out. With Madame de 
Staél this was sometimes the case. She 
was very indefinite and vague in her man- 
ner of expression. In endeavouring to be 
new she became often obscure, and some. 
times unintelligible. What didshe mean by 
saying that ‘ Nepéteen was a system, and 
not a man ?’ 

I cannot believe that Napoleon was ac- 
quainted with all the = persecutions 
that she used to be so garrulous about, or 
that he deemed her of sufficient import- 
ance to be dangerous: besides, she ad- 
mired him so much, that he might have 
gained her over by a word. But, like 
me, he had perhaps too great a conteinpt 
for women ; he treated them as puppets, 
and thought he could make them danee at 
any time by pulling the wires. That 
story of ‘ Gardez vos enfans’ did not tell 
much in her favour, and proves what I 
say- I shall be curious to see Las Cases’ 
book, to hear what Napoleon’s real con- 
duct to her was.” * * * 

‘* She was always aiming to be brilliant 
—to produce a sensation, no matter how, 
when, or where. She wanted to make all 
her ideas, like figures in the modern 
French school of painting, prominent and 
showy,—standing out of the canvas, each 
in a light of its own. She was vain: but 
who had an excuse for vanity if she had 
not? I can easily conceive her not wishing 
to change her name, or acknowledge that 
of Rocca. I liked Rocca; he was a gen- 
tleman anda clever man; no man 
better things, or with a better grace. Phe 
remark about the Meillerie road that I 
quoted in the Notes of * Childe Harold,’ 
* La route vaut mieux que tes sowvenirs," 
was the observation of a thorough French- 
man,”? * * # 

“ How could it be otherwise 2” said he. 
‘* Some of them wete ‘called. translations, 
and I spoke in the character of a’ French- 
man and a soldier. But Napoleon was his 
own antithesis (if I may say so). He was 
a glorious tyrant, after all. Look at his 
public works; com his face, even On 
his coins, with those of the other sove- 
reigns of Europe. I blame the manner 
of his death: he showed that he 
much of the Italian character’ in consent 
ing to live. ‘There he Jost’ himself in his 
dramatic character, m my esti He 
was master of his own destiny; of ‘that; at 
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least, his enemies could not deprive him. 
He should have gone off the stage like a 
hero: it was expected of him.” * * * 

Talking of romances, he said : 

** ¢ The Monk’ is perhaps one of the 
best in any language, not excepting the 
German. It only wanted one thing, as I 
told Lewis, to have rendered it perfect. 
He should have made the damon really in 
love with Ambrosio: this would have given 
it a human interest. ‘* The Monk’ was 
written when Lewis was only twenty, and 
he seems to have exhausted all his genius 
on it Perhaps at that age he was in 
earnest in his belief of ic wonders. 
That is the secret of Walter Scott's inspi- 
ration: he retains and encourages al] the 
superstitions of his youth. Lewis caught 
his passion for the marvellous, and it 
amounted to a mania with him, in Ger- 
many; but the groundwork of * The 
Monk,’ is neither original nor German: 
it is derived from the tale of ‘ Santon Bar- 
sisa.” The episode of *‘ The Bleeding Nun,’ 
which was turned into a melo-drama, is 
from the German.” 

** Lewis was not a very successful wri- 
ter. His ‘ Monk’ was abused furiously 
by Matthias, in his ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture,’ and he was forced to suppress it. 
‘ Abellino’ he merely translated. ‘ Pi- 
zarro’ was a sore subject with him, and no 
wonder that he winced at the name. She- 
ridan, who was not very scrupulous about 
applying to himself terary property at 
lcast, manufactured his play without so 
much as an acknowledgment, pecuniary or 
otherwise, from Lewis’s ideas; and bad as 
‘ Pizarro’ is, I know (from having been on 
the Drury-Lane Committee, and knowing, 
consequently, the eomparative profits of 
plays,) that it brought in more money than 
any other play has ever done, or perhaps 
ever will do, 

** But to return to Lewis. He was even 
worse treated about * The Castle Spectre,’ 
which had also an immense run, a prodi- 
gious success. Sheridan never gave him 
arty of its profits either. One day Lewis 
being in company with him, said,—*‘ She- 
ridan, I will make you a large bet.’ She- 
ridaa, who was always ready to make a 
wager, (however he might find it incon- 
venient to pay it if lost,) asked eagerly 
what bet? * All the profits of my Castle 
Spectre,” replied Lewis. ‘I will tell you 
what,’ said Sheridan, (who never found 


his match at ) *1 will make 
yenia very he geet it is 
worth. ’,”’ 


I asked him if he had known Sheridan ? 

** Yes,” said he. ‘* Sheridan was an 
extraordinary compound of contradictions, 
and Moore will be mach puzzled in recon- 
ciling them for the Life he is writing. The 
upper part of Sheridan’s face was that of 
« God—a forchead most expansive, an cye 
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of peculiar brilliancy and fire; but below 
he showed the satyr. 

“* Lewis had been, or thought he had 
been, unkind to a brother whom he lost 
young; and when any thing disagreeable 
was about to happen to him, the vision of 
his brother appeared : he came as a sort of 
monitor. 

‘** Lewis was with me for a considerable 
period at Geneva; and we went to Coppet 
several times together; but Lewis was 
there oftener than I. 

“* Madame de Staél and he used to have 
violent arguments about the Slave Trade, 
—which he advocated strongly, for most of 
his property was in negroes and planta- 
tions. Not being satisfied with three thou- 
sand a-year, he wanted to make it five ; 
and would go to the West Indies; but he 
died on the passage of sea-sickness, and 
obstinacy in taking an emetic.’”’ * * * 

“ * The Fudge Family’ pleases me as 
much as any of Moore’s works, The letter 
which he versified at the end was given him 
by Douglas Kinnaird and myself, and was 
addressed by the Life-guardsman, after the 
battle of Waterloo, to Big Ben. Witty as 
Moore’s epistle is, it falls short of the ori- 
ginal. ‘ Doubling'up the Mounseers in brass,” 
is not so energetic an expression as was used 
by our hero,—all the alliteration is lost. 

** Moore is one of the few writers who 
will survive the age in which he so de- 
servedly flourishes. He will live in his 
* Irish Melodies ;’ they will go down to 
posterity with the music; both will last 
as long as Ireland, or as music and 

try.’ *** 

** Hunt would have made a fine writer, 
for he has a great deal of fancy and feeling, 
if he had not been spoiled by circumstances. 
He was brought up at the Blue-coat foun- 
dation, and had never till lately been ten 
miles from St. Paul’s. What poetry is to 
be expected from such acourse of education ? 
He has his school, however, and a host of 
disciples. A friend of mine calls * Rimini,’ 
Nimini Pimini ; and ‘ Foliage,’ Follyage- 
Perhaps he had a tumble in climbing trees 
in the Hesperides!’ But * Rimini’ has a 
great deal of merit. There never were so 
many fine things spoiled as in * Rimini.’ ” 


Superstition is often the weakness 
ofa strong mind. Cesar and Napo- 
leon are said to have felt its in- 
fluence. Goethe, it appears (though 
we have no intention of classing @ 
poetical old woman with men of 
strong minds) is subject to the same 
infirmity; and, authorised by his 
example, Byron seems to have 
dulged the same unphilosophical pro- 
pensity to make the spirits who di- 
rect the great wheels of the universe 


attendants. upon his. petty cancerns, 
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——-to make the grand phenomena of 
Nature mere prophecies .of events, 
which are to embellish his insignifi- 
cant history. 


During our (rive and ride this evening, 
he declined our usual amusements of pistol- 
firing, without assigning a cause. He 
hardly spoke a word during the first half- 
hour, and it was evident that something 
weighed heayily on his mind. There was 
a sacredness in his melancholy that I 
dared not interrupt. At length he said : 

“ This is Ada’s birthday, and might 
have been the happiest day of my life: as 
itis——-!"" He stopped, seemingly 
ashamed of having betrayed his’ feelings. 
Ig tried in vain to rally his spirits by 
turning the conversation ; but he created a 
laugh in which he could not join, and soon 
relapsed into his former reverie. It lasted 
till we came within a mile of the Argine 
gate. There our silence was all at once 
interrupted by shrieks that seemed to 
proceed from a cottage by the side of the 
road, We pulled, up our horses, to in- 
quire of a coutading standing at the little 
garden-wicket. He told us that a widow 
had just lost her only child, and that the 
sounds proceeded from the wailings of 
some women over the corpse. Lord Byron 
was much affected ; and his superstition, 
acted upon by a sadness that seemed to be 
presentiment, led him to augur some dis- 
aster. 

** I shall not be happy,” said he, * till 
I hear that my daughter is well, Ihave a 
great horror of anniversaries ; people only 
laugh at, who have never kept a register 
of them. I always write to my sister on 
Ada’s birthday. I did so last year; and, 
what was very remarkable, my letter 
reached her on my wedding-day, and her 
answer reached me at Kavenna on my 
birth-day! Several extraordinary things 
have happened tome on my birth-day ; so 
they did to Napoleon; and a more won- 
derful circumstance still occurred to Marie 
Antoinette.” 

“I told you I was not oppressed in 
spirits last night without a reason. Who 
can help being superstitious ? Scott believes 
in second-sight. Rousseau tried whether 
he was to be d——d or not, by aiming at a 
tree with a stone; I forget whether he hit 
or missed. Goethe trusted to the chance 
of a knife’s striking the water, to deter- 
mine whether he was to prosper in some 
undertaking. The Itahans think the 
dropping of oil very unlucky. Pietro 
(Count Gamba) dropped some the same 
night before his exile, and that of his: fa- 
mily, fron: Ravewna. Have you ever had 
your fortune told? Mrs. Williams told 
mine. She predicted that twenty-seven 


ani 


and thirty-seven were to be dangerous ages 
in my life.*- One has come true.” 

** Yes,” added I, “* and did she: not 
prophecy that you were to die a monk and 
a miser ? J have been told so.” 


That the domestic feelings were 
powerful in. Lord Byron's breast is 
undeniable, notwithstanding | their 
having frequently yielded to the su- 
perior violence of his. other passions. 
His love of his child, his ill-concealed 
anguish on account of his separation 
from Lady B. and even his attach- 
ment to the Countess Gutcecioh, are 
proofs of this. The Note-taker of his 
conversation says, 


Notwithstanding the tone of raillery 
with which he sometimes speaks in * Don 
Juan’ of his separation from Lady 
Bvron, and his saying, as he did to-day, 
that the only thing he thanks Lady Byron 
for is, that he cannot marry, &c., it is evi- 
dent that it is the thorn in his side—the 
poison in his cup of life! ‘The veil is 
easily seen through. He endeavours to 
mask his griefs, and to fill up the void 
of his heart, by assuming a gaiety that 
docs not belong to it. All the tender and 
endearing ties of social and domestic life 
rudely torn asunder, he has been wandering 
on from place to place without finding any 
to rest in. Switzerland, Venice, Ravenna, 
and I might even have added Tuscany, 
were dooined to be no asylum for him, &c. 


His platonic liaison, if that,be its 
adequate title, was more durable than 
many legitimate .connexions. 

Even this picture has its charm, 
though it certainly is not a moral one. 


When I called, I found him sitting in 
the garden under the shade of some orange- 
trees, with the Countess. They are, now 
always together, and he is now become 
quite domestic. He calls her Piéccinine, 
and bestows on her all the pretty diminu- 
tive epithets that are so sweet in Italian. 
His kindness and attention to the Guiécioli 
have been invariable. A three years’ con- 
stancy proves that he is not’ altogether so 
unmanageable by a sensible woman as 
might be supposed. In fact no man is so 
easily led : but he is not to be driven. 


Of the interesting female to whom 
the latter extract refers, there,are 
frequent notices in the volume before 
us. Though we will not assist,in giv- 
ing currency to the scandalous parts 
of these Conversations, we consider 
this subject as within ‘the proper 


« 


limits of biography.” 





* He was married in his twenty-seventh, and died in his thirty seventh yeats - 


: | od 
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The Countess Guiccioli is twenty-three 
years of age, though she appears no more 
than seventeen or eighteen. Unlike most 
of the Italian women, her complexion is 
delicately fair. Her eyes, large, dark, and 
languishing, are shaded by the longest eye- 
lashes in the world ; and her hair, which is 
ungathered on her head, plays over her 
falling shoulders in a profusion of natural 
ringlets of the darkest auburn. Her figure 
is, perhaps, too much embonpoint for her 
height, but her bust is perfect ; her features 
want little of possessing a Grecian regu- 
larity of outline; and she has the most 
beautiful mouth and teeth imaginable. It 
is impossible to see without admiring—to 
hear the Guiccioli speak without being fas- 
cinated. Her amiability and gentleness 
shew themselves in every intonation of her 
voice, which, and the music of her perfect 
Italian, give a peculiar charm to every 
thing she utters. Grace and elegance 
seem component parts of her nature. Not- 
withstanding that she adores Lord Byron, 
it is evident that the exile and poverty of 
her aged father sometimes affect her spirits, 
and throw a shade of melancholy on her 
countenance, which adds to the deep inter- 
est this lovely girl creates. 

‘* Extraordinary pains,” said Lord By- 
ron One day, ** were taken with the educa- 
tion of Teresa. Her conversation is lively, 
without being frivolous; without being 
learned, she has read all the best authors 
of her own and the French language. She 
often conceals what she knows, from the 
fear of being thought to know too much ; 
possibly because she knows I am not fond 
of blues. ‘To use an expression of Jeffrey's, 
‘If she has blue sree rere she contrives 
that her petticoat shall hide them.’ ” 


Her lover’s excuse for her morality, 
or rather that of her country, is a 
haps, the best and only one which 
can be made. 


* The Count Guiccioli, for instance, who 
is the richest man in Romagna, was sixty 
when he married Teresa; she sixteen. 
From the first they had separate apart- 
ments, and she always used to call him 
Sit. What could be expected from such a 
preposterous connexion? For some time 
she was an Angiolina, and he a Marino 
Faliero, a good old man; but young 
women, and your Italian oes too, are not 
satisfied with your good old men, Love is 
not the same dull, cold, calculating feeling 
here as in the North. It is the business, 
the serious occupation of their lives ; it is a 
want, a necessity. Somebody properly 

¢3 a woman, ‘a creature that loves.’ 
They die.of love; particularly the Romans: 
they begin to love earlier, and feel the 
passion later than the Northern people. 
When 1 was at Venice, two dowagers of 
sixty made love to mce.—But to return to 
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the Guiccioli. The old Count did not 
object to her availing herself of the privi- 
leges of her country; an Jfalian would 
have reconciled him to the thing: indeed 
for some time he winked at our intimacy, 
but at length made an exception against 
me, as a foreigner, a heretic, an English- 
man, and, what was worse than all, a 
liberal. 

** He insisted—the Guiccioli was as ob- 
stinate ; her family took her part. Catholics 
cannot get divorces. But, to the scandal 
of all Romagna, the matter was at length 
referred to the Pope, who ordered her a 
separate maintenance, on condition that she 
should reside under her father’s roof. All 
this was not agreeable, and at length I 
was forced to smuggle her out of Ravenna, 
having disclosed a pit laid with the sanc- 
tion of the Legate for shutting her up in a 
convent for life, which she narrowly 
escaped.” 


Yet his opinion of women is de- 
grading to the sex and to him; it 
lainly evinces that he was not capa- 
ile of a lasting and sincere attach- 
ment, either to wife or mistress : 


** Women were there, as they have ever 
been fated to be, my bane. Like Napo- 
leon, I have always had a great contempt 
for women; and formed this opinion of 
them not hastily, but from my own fatal 
experience. My writings, indeed, tend to 
exalt the sex; and my imagination has 
always delighted in giving them a écau idéal 
likeness, but I only drew them as a painter 
or statuary would do,—as they should be. 
Perhaps my prejudices, and keeping them 
at a distance, contributed to prevent ‘the 
illusion from altogether being worn out and 
destroyed as to their celestial qualities. 

“« They are in an unnatural state of s0- 
ciety. ‘The Turks and Eastern people ma- 
nage these matters better than we do. 
They lock them up, and they are much 
happier. Give a woman a looking-glass 
and a few sugar-plums, and she will be sa- 
tisfied.”’ 


We have always held that Lord 
Byron’s poetry was more. the result 
of feeling than of imagination, and 
his confession in the next paragraph 
fully bears us out in our opinion. 


‘J wrote * The Prophecy of Dante’ 
at the suggestion of the Countess. ,.L.was 


at that time paying my court to the (inic- 
cioli, and addressed the dedicatory sonnet 


to her. She had heard of my having 
written something about ‘Tasso, and thought 
Dante's exile death would furnish as 


fine a subject. I can never write. but on 
the spot. Before I began * The Lament,’ 
I went to Ferrara, to visit the Dungeon. 
Hoppner was with me, and’ patt Of it, the 
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sreater part, was composed (as * The Pri- 
jos of Chillon *) in the prison. ‘The place 
of Dante’s fifteen years’ exile, where he so 
pathetically prayed for his country, and 
deprecated the thought of being buried out 
of it; and the sight of his tomb, which I 
passed in my almost daily rides,—inspired 
me. Besides, there was somewhat of re- 
semblance in our destinies—he had a 
wife, and I have the same feelings about 
leaving my bones in a strange land.” 


It is curious to observe how willing 
the noble author was to receive coun- 
tenance for his faults from our greater 
pocts, yet how slow to afford them 
his in return. The Note-taker thus 
relates a conversation which took 
place between him and his idol. 


I asked Lord Byron the meaning of a 
passage in The * Prophecy of Dante.’ He 
laughed, and said : 

** L suppose I had some meaning when 
I wrote it: I believe I understood it then.” 

* That,” said I, ‘* is what the disciples 
of Swedenborg say. There are many peo- 
ple who do not understand passages in your 
writings, among our own countrymen: I 
wonder how foreigners contrive to translate 
them.”’ 

** And yet,” said he, ** they have been 
translated into all the civilized, and many 
uncivilized tongues. Several of them have 
appeared in Danish, Polish, and even Rus- 
sian dresses. These last, being transla- 
tions of translations from the French, must 
be very diluted. The greatest compliment 
ever paid me has been shown in Germany, 
where a translation of the Fourth Canto of 
* Childe Harold’ has been the subject of 
a University prize. But as to obscurity, 
is not Milton obscure? Huw do you ex- 
plain 





“* * Smoothing 
‘“** The raven down of darkness till it 
smiled !° 

** Is it not a simile taken from the elec- 
tricity of a cat’s back? Ill leave you to 
be my commentator, and hope you will 
make better work with me than Taafe is 
doing with Dante, who perhaps could not 
himself explain half that volumes are writ- 
ten about, if his ghost were to rise again 
from the dead. Iam sure I wonder he 
and Shakspeare have not been raised by 
their commentators long ago ! ” 


The distinetion between Byronian 
and Miltonian obscurity is this ; that 
the former results, when not from in- 
dolence, from an illogical mind ; the 
other, when not from pedantry, from 
an extravagant imagination. Byron 
often attempts to express ideas which 
are above Ais power of expression ; 
Milton often attempts to express ideas 
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which are above al/ power of expres. 
sion. 

One would have thought that he 
spoke in a kind of prophetic allusion 
to the fate of his own remains when 
he uttered these sentiments: 


** Of all the disgraces that attach to 
England in the eye of foreigners, who ad. 
mire Pope more than any of out. poets, 
(though it is the fashion to under-rate him 
among ourselves,) the greatest perhaps is, 
that there should be no place assigned to 
him in Poet’s Corner. U have often thought 
of erecting a monument to him at my own 
expence, in Westminster Abbey ; and hope 
to do so yet. But he was a Catholic, and, 
what was worse, puzzled Tillotson and the 
Divines. That accounts for his not hav. 
ing any national monument. Milton, too, 
had very nearly been without a stone; and 
the mention of his name on the tomb of 
another was at one time considered a pro- 
fanation to a church. The French, I am 
told, lock up Voltaire’s tomb. Will there 
never be an end to this bigotry? Will 
men never learn that every great poet is 
necessarily a religious man ?—so at least 
Coleridge says.” 

“* Yes,” replied Shelley; ‘ and he 
might maintain the converse,—that every 
truly religious mam is a poet; meaning 
by poetry the power of communicating in- 
tense and impassioned impressions respect- 
ing man and Nature.” 


Shelley himself (if not Lord By- 
ron) refutes Coleridge; and every 
pious Dr. Drowsy in the kingdom re- 
tutes Shelley. 

Lord Byron’s opinion of his great 
cotemporary and rival in public fa- 
vour, Sir Walter Scott, was honour- 
able to both. He says of him: 


‘“* He spoiled the fame of his poetry by 
his superior prose. He has such extent 
and versatility of powers in writing, that, 
should his Novels ever tire the public, 
which is not likely, he will apply himself 
to something else, and succeed as well. 

‘* His mottoes from old plays prove that 
he, at all events, . e dramatic 
faculty, which is denied me. And yet I 
am told that his * Halidon Hill’ did not 
justify expectgtion. I have never met with 
it, but have seen extracts from it.” 

Upon being asked if he thought the 
Novels owed any part of their repu- 
tation to the concealment of the au- 
thor’s name, he made the following 
reply, containing dss or arks 
upon their author, and affordmg @ 
good specimen of his conversational 
and critical powers : 

** No,” said he; ** such, 


works do net 









lad, | 


gain or lose by it. Lam at 2 loss to know 
his reason for keeping up the incognito, 
—but that the reigning family could not 
have been very well pleased with * Wa- 
verley.” There is a degree of charlatanism 
in some authors keeping up the Unknown. 
Junius owed much of his fame to that 
trick ; and now that it is known to be the 
work of Sir Philip Francis, who reads it ? 
A political writer, and one who descends 
to personalities such as disgrace Junius, 
should be immaculate as a public, as well 
as a private, character; and Sir Philip 
Francis was neither. He had his price, 
and was gagged by being sent to India. 
He there seduced another man’s wife. It 
would have been a new case for a Judge 
to sit in judgment on himself, in a Crim- 
Con. It seems that his conjugal felicity 
was not great, for, when his wife died, he 
came into the room where they were sitting 
up with the corpse, and said * Solder her 
up, solder her up!’ He saw his daughter 
crying, and scolded her, saying, * An 
old hag—she ought to have died thirty 
years ago!’ He married shortly after a 
young woman. He hated Hastings to a 
violent degree ; all he hoped and prayed 
for was to outlive him.—But many of the 
newspapers of the day are written as well 
as Junius. Matthias’s book, ‘ The Pur- 
suits of Literature,’ now almost a dead- 
letter, had once a great fame. 

_“ When Walter Scott began to write 
poetry, which was not at a very early age, 
Monk Lewis corrected his verse: he under- 
stood little then of the mechanical part of 
the art. The Fire King in * The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ was al- 
most all Lewis’s. One of the ballads in 
that work, and, except some of Leyden’s, 
perhaps one of the best, was made from a 
story picked up in a stage-coach;—I mean 
that of * Will Jones.’ 

* They boil’d Will Jones within the pot, 

And not much fat had Will.’ 

‘** TL hope Walter Scott did not write the 
review on * Christabel ;’ for he certainly, 
incommon with many of us, is indebted to 
Coleridge. But for him, perhaps, ‘ The 
lay of the Last Minstrel’ would never 
have been thonght of. The line 

* Jesu Maria shield thee well!’ 
's word for word from Christabel,”’ 

‘* Of all the writers of the day, Walter 
Scott is the least jealous: he is too confi- 
dent. of his own fame to dread the rivalry 
of others, He, does not. think of good 
writing, as the Tuscans do of fever,—that 
thete is Only @ certain quantity of it in the 
=~ 

In speaking of Goéthe’s Faust aad 
the aang of the author to ori- 
sinality, he observes that * the pro- 
logue is from Job, which is the first 
drama in the world, and perhaps the 
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oldest poem. I had an idea of writiny 
a * Job,’ but I found it too sublime. 
There is no poetry to be compared 
with it.” The Book of Job can bor- 
row no glory from Lord Byron’s com- 
mendation of it, but the commenda- 
tion bestows glory upon him. 

He also appears to have estimated 
his own character not inaccurately or 
unfairly : 


‘* I take little interest,” replied he, ‘in 
the politics at home. J am not made for 
what you call a politician, and should 
never have adhered to any party. I should 
have taken no part in the petty intrigues 
of cabinets, or the pettier factions and con- 
tests for power among parliamentary men, 
Among our statesmen, Castlereagh is al- 
most the only one whom I have attacked ; 
the only public character whom I tho- 
roughly detest, and against whom I will 
never cease to level the shafts of my poli- 
tical hate. 

** I only addressed the House twice, 
and made little impression. ‘They told me 
that my manner of speaking was not digni- 
fied enough for the Lords, but was more 
calculated for the Commons, I believe it 
was a Don Juan kind of speech. The 
two occasions were, the Catholic question, 
and (I think he said) some Manchester 
affair. 

‘** Perhaps, if I had never travelled,— 
never left my own country young,—my 
views would have been more. limi 
They extend to the good of mankind in 
general—of the world at large. Perhaps 
the prostrate situation of Portugal and 
Spain—the tyranny of the Turks in Greece 
—the oppression of the Austrian Govern- 
ment at Venice—the mental debasement of 
the Papal States, (not to mention Ircland,) 
—tended to inspire me with a love of li- 
berty. No Italian could have rejoiced 
more than I, to have seen a Constitution 
established on this side the Alps. I felt 
for Romagna as if she had been my own 
country, and would have risked my life 
and fortune for her, as I may yet for the 
Greeks. I am become a citizen of the world. 
There is no man I envy so much as Lord 
Cochrane. His entrance into Lima, which 
I see announced in to-day’s pekets is one 
of the great events of the day. Mavrocor- 
dato, too, (whom you know so well, ) is. 
also worthy of the best times of Greece. 
Patriotism and virtue are not) quite, CX- 
tinet.”’ Mi ben 

In aid of our attempt to Mlustrate 
the genius’ and’ character of “Lord 

from his Conversations, ‘we 
shall subjoin a passage concerning 
him out of another werk lately pub- 
lished, together with afew of his’ 


letters. “The passage is to be found 
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in Captain Stanhope’s. ** Greece,” 
>. 96, and is highly characteristic of 
the impetuous, overbearing, variable, 
yet noble disposition of Byron. 


Lord Byron conducted the business in 
behalf of the Captain. In the evening he 
conversed with me on the subject. T said 
the affair,was conducted in a bullying 
manner, and not according to the princi- 
ples of equity and the law of nations. His 
Lordship started into a passion. He con- 
tended, that law, justice, and equity, had 
nothing to do with politics. That may be ; 
but I will never lend myself to injustice. 
His Lordship then began, according to 
custom, to attack Mr. Bentham. I said, 
that it was highly illiberal to make perso- 
nal attacks on Mr. Bentham before a 
friend who held him in high estimation. 
He said, that he only attacked his public 
principles, which were mere theories, but 
dangerous ;—injurious to Spain, and cal- 
culated to do great mischief in Greece. I 
did not object to his Lordship’s attacking 
Mr. B.’s principles; what I objected to 
were his personalities. His Lordship never 
reasoned on any of Mr. B.'s writings, but 
merely made sport of them. I would, 
therefore, ask him what it was that he ob- 
jected to. Lord Byron mentioned his 
Pahoriicin as visionary. I said that ex- 
a ginny in Pennsylvania, at Millbank, &c. 

ad proved it otherwise. I said that Ben- 
tham had a truly British heart; bet that 
Lord Byron, after professing liberal prin- 
ciples from his béyhdod, had, when called 
upon to act, proved himself a Turk.— 
Lord Byron asked, what proofs have you 
of this ?—Your conduct in endeavouring 
to crush the press, by declaiming against 
it to Mavrocordato, and your general abuse 
of liberal principles.—Lord Byron said, 
that if he had held up his finger he could 
have crushed the press.—I replied, with 
all this power, which, by the way, you 
never possessed, you went to the Prince 
and poisoned his ear.—Lord Byron de- 
claimed against the liberals whom he 
knew.—But what liberals? I asked; did 
he borrow his notions of free-men from the 
Italians —Lord Byron. No from the 
Hunts, Cartwrights, &c.—And still, said 
I, you presented Cartwright’s. Reform 
Bill, and aided Hunt by — praising. his 
poetry and giving him the sale of your 
works.— lord Byron exclaimed, you are 
worse than Wilson, and should quit the 
army: 1 replied; I am a mere soldier, 
bat mever will J abandon my_ principles. 


|.Qur principles, are. diametrically. opposite, 


$0 let vs ayord the subject. If Lord Byron 
acts. Xp to his professions, he will be the 
greatest iif Re, e meanest of mankind. 
a y' — No, siid'T, 
yotir génias' has imtnertalized’ you.) ‘The 
worst could not deprive you of fame.— 


affectation, J 
happen to be a. writer, aoe 





truth. L-say that: Walter Sevtt is 


Lord Byron, Well; you shall sec: 
judge me by. my acts. Whien he wished 
me, good, night,. [ took up the light to con- 
duct him to. the but he said, 
What! hold up a fight to a, Turk! 

The letters also display much na- 
tive vigour of mind and magnanimity 
of temper, which a whole life of dis- 


sipation could not pérmanently un- 
nerve or break down: 


Genoa, May 29, 1823. 
Sir, 
At present, that [know to 
whom I am indebted for a very flattering 
mention in the ** Rome, Naples, and Flo- 
rence in 1817, by Mons. Stendhal,” it is 
fit that I should return my thanks (however 
undesired or undesirable) to Mons. Beyle, 
with whom I had the honour of being ac- 
quainted at Milan in 1816. You did 
me too much honour in what you’ were 
roamer to say in that work ; ‘but ‘it’ has 
ardly given me less pleasure ‘than “the 
praise itself, to become at length aware 
(which I have done by mere accident) ‘that 
I am indebted for it to one of whose good 
opinion I was really ambitious." So many 
changes have taken place since that periéd 
in the Milan circle, that I ‘hardly dare’re- 
cur to it ;—some dead, some’ banished, ‘and 
some in the Austrian dungeonsi—Poer 
Pellico! I trust that, in his fron ‘soliuide, 
his Muse is consoling him ‘in -part“one 
day to delight us again, when both she and 
her Poet are restored to freedom. , 
Of your works I have only seen 
* Rome” &c., the Lives’ of Haydi and 
Mozart, and the brochure on Racine’ and 
Shakspeare. ‘The “* Histoire de la Peinture” 
I have not yet the good fortune to possess. 
There is one part of ‘your observations’ 
the pamphlet which TI venture to re- 
mark upon ;—it 8 Walter ‘Scott. 
You say that “ his character is little wor- 
thy of enthusiasin,” at ‘the same time’ that 
you mention his productions in the manner 
they deserve. I have known Walter 
Scott long and well, and in occasional bi- 
tuations which call forth the real character 
aire aan Sata 
is w of tion— 
he is the most open, the most’ honowradle, 
ne most amiable. enya his cs I 
ave nothing to do: they differ’ mine, 
which rane. it difficult -" a hoe — 
of them. Bat he is perfectly sincere 
them; and Sincerity may be , humble, bat 
she cannot be servile, J. E pray Laing ll 


fore, to correct or passage. 


nay, perhaps, attribute, 
mine to a false of, 


to what motive 





a thorough good man as.¢aa bes because, I 
know it by experience to be the case. 












1824.7] 


If you do me the honour of an answer, 
may I request a speedy one ?—hecause it 
is possible (though not yet decided) that 
circumstances may conduct me once more 
to Greece. My present address is Genoa, 
where an answer will reach me in a, short 
time, or be forwarded to me wherever I 
may be. 

I beg you to believe me, with a lively 
recollection of our brief acquaintance, and 
the hope of one day renewing it, 

Your ever obliged 
And obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Noe. Bynon, 





Translation, 


Cephalonia, 2d December, 1823. 
Prince, 

The present will be put into your hands 
by Colonel Stanhope, son of Major-Gene- 
ral the Earl of Harrington, &c. &c. He 
has arrived from London for fifty days, 
after haying visited all the Committees of 
Germany. He is charged by our Com- 
mittee to act in concert with me for the li- 
beration of Greece. I conceive that his 
name and his mission will be a sufficient 
recommendation, without the necessity of 
any other from a foreigner, although one, 
who, in common with all Europe, respects 
and admires the courage, the talents, and, 
a all, the probity of Prince Mavrocor- 

to. 

I am very uneasy at hearing that the 
dissensions of Greece still continue, and at 
a moment when she might triumph over 
every thing in general. as she has already 
triumphed in part. Greece is, at present, 
placed between three measures; either to 
re-conquer her liberty, or to become a 
dependence of the sovereigns of Europe, or 
to return to a Turkish province: she has 
the choice only of these three alternatives. 
Civil war is but a road which leads to the 
two latter. If she is desirous of the fate of 
Wallachia and the Crimea, she may obtain 
it to-morrow; if that of Italy, the day 
afler; but if she wishes to become fruly 
Greece, free and independent, she must 
resolve to-day, or she will never again have 


the opportunity. 
I am, with due respect, _, 
Your highness’s obedient servant, mM 


P.S. Your highness will already have. 
known, that I have sought to fulfil the 
wishes of the Greek 
as it lay 


t, as: much 





, and especially that. 


highness 
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From Lord Byron to Colontt Stanhope: 


Serofer, or some such name, on board, 
Cephaloniote Mistice, Dee. 31at, 823. 


My dear Stanhope, 

We are just arrived here, that is, part of 
my people and I, with some things, &c. 
and which it may be as well not to specify 
in a_ letter, (which has a risk of being in- 
tercepted, perhaps,) but Gamba and my 
horses, negro, steward, and the press, ani 
all. the Committee things, also some eight 
thousand dollars of mine, (but never mind, 
we have more left:—do you understand ?) 
are taken by the Turkish frigutes, and my 
party and myself, in another boat, haye had 
a narrow escape last night, (being close 
under her stern, and hailed, but we wéuld 
not answer and bore away,) as well as this 
morning. Here we are, with sun and 
clearing weather, within a pretty little port 
enough; but whether our Turkish friends 
may not send in their boats and take us 
out, (for we have no arms, except two car- 
bines and some pistols, and, I suspect, not 
more than four fighting people on board,) 
is another question, especially if we remain 
long here, since we are blocked out of 
Missolonghi by the direct entrance. You 
had better send my friend George Drake, 
and a body of Suliots, to escort us by land 
or by the canals, with all convenient speed. 
Gamba and our Bombard are taken into 
Patras, I suppose, and we must take a 
turn at the Turks to them out: but 
where the devil is the fleet gone? the Greek 
I mean, leaving us to get in without the 
least intimation to take heed that the Mos- 
lems were out again, Make, my res 
to Mavrocordato, and say, that I am here 
at his disposal, I am uneasy at being 
here; not so much on our account, as.on 
that of a Greek boy with me, for you know 
what his fate would be ; and I would sooner 
cut him in pieces and myself too, ye 
pouygl pa at by those DDR We 
are all very we 0 C 

ery us * Te 


P.S. The Bombard was twelve miles 
out when taken, at least:so it appeared to 
us, (if taken she actually be, for itis mbt 
certain) and we had to escape from an- 
other vessel that stood right in between us 
and the port. | 7 i 


As might be expected , the Conver yer- 


ations of Lord Byron, however ii- 


mited in bey present scope, soa the 
to anderous reports’*which 
othe er afloat in j did 


f 










én board the flet, with a publie mission, or d 


‘in some other manner’ Aa uesiody » 
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henceforward persist in disbelieving 
every thing that he has peremptorily 
disavowed : that he introduced Mrs. 
Mardyn to his wife's dinner-table, as 
that he patronised the Manichean 
heresy ; that he told Lady Byron he 
married her for spite, as that he wrote 
the “* Verses to Thyrza” on his bear. 
Combining our previous knowledge 
of Lord Byron with the information 
afforded by this volume of his Con- 
versations, we have little difficulty in 
coming to what we believe is a fair 
estimate of his character. As to 
mind, our opinion is,—that he was 
either the last of the first class, or 
the first of the second class of poets. 
As to morals, that he would have 
been a very bad man but for some 
great redeeming virtues, a very good 
nian but for some predominant vices. 
That his genius was glorious to his 
country is beyond doubt; that it 
was injurious is equally certain. He 
who balances the profit accruing from 
its influence on our literature against 
the loss proceeding from its effect on 
our morals, will find it hard to deter- 
mine whether Byron should have 
lived another age, or not have lived at 
all. 
It remains to speak of the man- 
ner in which the Conversations of 
Lord Byron have been got up for 
plies No terms of repre- 
ension are strong enough to ex- 
press our sense of the impropriety, 
the indelicacy, and the injudicious- 
ness, of the work in its present form. 
The very Publisher apologizes for it. 
He attempts an excuse by saying 
that he only reprints objectionable 


passages which had already appear. - 
ed; which is no more valid than if 
Clarence were to say that he was 
gies of ang Prince Edward 

ecause Gloucester had stabbed him 
before. It amounts exactly to this, 
—that he knew) he was doing wrong, 
and nevertheless did it. After such 
an unreserved exposure of private 
conversation, what security has any 
man that he, his family, or his friends 
may not be dragged in the same 
manner before the eye of a censorious 
public, and the secrets of his fireside 

roclaimed in every quarter of the 

ingdom ? Or must he annex a_ per- 
mission or injunction to the an of 
every sentence he utters, such as,— 
** that may be repeated,” “ that may 
not?” Every great: man, hencetor- 
ward will suspect his friend for a 
Note-taker ; confidence will be de- 
stroyed, the freedom of social con- 
verse will be annihilated. We can 
conceive a man’s idolatry for his 
Magnus Apollo leading him to “ take 
notes” of the God’s table-talk and 
parlour chit-chat, however insipid it 
may he, though it is a species, of 
piety for which we have no very ex- 
alted respect; but we cannot con- 
ceive how any one could publish such 
a compilation, without first suppress- 
ing every thing of a scandalous or dis 
graceful nature. If such injudicious 
and indecent disclosures are not pro- 
hibited by a general condemnation ot 
the practice, that great bond, of so- 
cicty,—mutual confidence, will, be 
rent asunder, and_suspiciousness be- 
come, instead of a mean vice, a ne- 
cessary virtue. 








MY HARP. 


FROM HOELTY. 


My friends! when I am dead and gone, 
Let my harp be laid by the altar-stone ; 
Under the wall, with dead-wreaths hung 
Of maidens who died so fair and young, 


The traveller oft at eve shall stand 

To gaze on that harp with the rosy band ; 

The rosy band o’er the small harp flung, : 
That flutters the golden chords among. 

Those chords shall pour low melodies, 

Self-utter’d, soft as the hum of bees: 

Phe children, allured from their sports around, 


Shall mark how the.de 


ad-wreaths stir at the sound. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF JAMES THOMSON. 


Tue following very interesting letter has been recovered from oblivion, or 
at least from neglect, by our friend Elia, and the public will no doubt thank 
him for the deed. It is without date or superscription in the manuscript, 
which (as our contributor declares) was in so “ fragmentitious” a, state as 
to perplex his transcribing faculties in the extreme. The poet's love of na- 
ture is quite evident from one part of it ; and the “ poetical, posture of his 
affairs ” from another. Whether regarded as elucidating the:former or the 
latter, it is adocument not a little calculated to excite the ‘attention’ of ‘the 
curious as well as the critical. We could ourselves write an essay-fill’ of 
conjectures from the grounds it affords both with respect to the author’s 
poems and his pride. But we must take another opportunity, or leave. it 
to his next biographer. 


Dear Srr, 

I would chide you for the slackness of your correspondence ; but having 
blamed you wrongeously* last time,I shall say nothing till I hear from you, 
which I hope will be soon. 

There’s a little business I would communicate to you before I come to 
the more entertaining part of our correspondence. 

I’m going (hard task) to complain, and beg your assistance. When I 
came up here I brought very little money along with me ; expecting some 
more upon the selling of Widehope, which was to have been sold that day 
my mother was buried. Now it is unsold yet, but will be disposed of as 
soon as it can be conveniently done ; though indeed it is perpenes with 
some difficulties. I was a long time living here at my own charges, and 
you know how expensive that is: this, together with the furnishing of 
myself with clothes, linen, one thing and another, to fit me for any 
business of this nature here, necessarily obliged me to contract some debts. 
Being a stranger, it is a wonder how I got any credit ; but I cannot expect 
it will be long sustained, unless I immediately clear it. Even now, I 
believe it is at a crisis—my friends have no money to send me, till the land 
is sold ; and my creditors will not wait till then. You know what the con- 
sequence would be. Now the assistance I would beg of you, and which I 
know, if in your power, you will not refuse me, is a letter of credit on 
some merchant, banker, or such like person ifi London, for the matter of 
twelve pounds; till I get money upon the selling of the land, which I am 
at last certain of, if you could either give it me yourself, or procure it: 
though you owe it not to my merit, yet you owe it to your own nature, 
which I know so well as to say no more upon the subject: only allow me 
to add, that when I first fell upon such a project, (the only thing I have 
for it in my present circumstances,) hopping the selfish inhumane temper 
of the generality of the world, you were the first person that offered to my 
thoughts, as one to whom I had the confidence to make such an address. 





Now I imagine you are seized with a fine romantic. kind of melancholy 
on the fading of the year—now I figure you eemesine, philosophical and 
pensive, amidst brown withered groves; whiles the leaves rustle under 
your feet, the sun gives a farewell parting gleam, and the birds— 


Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing. 


Then again, when the heavens wear amore gloomy aspect, the winds 
whistle and the waters spout, I see you in the well-known cleugh, beneath 
the solemn arch of tall, thick, emboweri frothy listening to the amusing 
lull of the many steep, Moss-grown cascades ; W deep, divine contem- 
plation, the genius of the place, prompts each swelling, awful thought. 


* Sic in MS. 
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{ am sure you would not resign your place in that scene at an easy rate :— 
None ever enjoyed it to the height you do, and. yo = are worthy of it. 
There I walk in spirit, and disport in its beloved This country | 
am in.isnot very-entertaining ; nod variety but that; of woods, and them {We 
haye in abundance... But where.is.the living stream? airy, mountain 2 
or the hangiyg rock? with twenty other things that elegantly. please, the 
lover. of Nature. , Nature delights. me in every form.,.....,am,just now, . 
pajuting her.in her, most luxutious. dress; for my. own amusement, de- 7 
scribing winter as it presents itself, After my first proposal of the rulisstrs. 
I sing of winter, and his gelid reign 3. 
Nor let a ryming insect off the sprin 
Deem it-a barren theme, to me ‘tis full. ©. 
Of manly charms: tome, who court the: shade, 
+i! Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shua 
+" ' The glare of summer. Welcome, kindred: glooms ! 
Drear awful wintry horrors, welcome all! &c. dj 
After this introduction, I say, which insists for a few lines farther, wit 
prosecute the purport of the following ones :— 


Nor can I, O departing Summer! choose 

But consecrate one pitying line to you: 

Sing your last temper’d days and sumy balms © - 
That cheer the spirits and serene the soul: me 


Then terriblé floods, and high winds, that usually happen’ about" ana” 
time of the yéar, and have alreaily ha — here (I wish ‘yor have’not ” 
felt theta too dreadfully) ; the first produced the while lines ; thélast® eo 
not completed. “Mr. Réckleton’ § poem on Winter, which I still havé; ‘first® 
put the design’ into my head—in it are some masterly strokes that’ awakertéd * 
me—being, ohly a\present amusement, it is ten to one butid aaenbanae! 
ever another fancy comes across. I believe it had been much 
entertainment, if in this letter I had cited other people’ instéeadof ‘inpeett © 
but I must-refer that till another time. If you have not'séeri ae a 
have just now in my hands an original of Sir Alexander Bratids (the’c 
Scots knight of the woeful countenance), you would relish.” I bet ” 
might make Mis* John catch hold of his knees, .whieh T take in-p in to bé 
a degree of mirth, only inferior, to fall back again with an laste wp 
It is very [here a word is wagyishly obliterated] printéd ii? the ceo 
Post: so, perhaps you have seen these panegyrics of our ‘déchiti 
one on the Princess’ s birth-day ; the other on his Majesty's, in’ Se ~ 
cantos, they are written in the spirit. of a complicated ¢r 4 Lay 
lately in London a night, and in the old playhouse ‘saw a’ 





a Loye makes a Man, or the Fop’s Fortune, where'T bah ret 4 
Cibber shine to my infinite entertamment.” In and about ‘Londoif this” 
month of September, near a hundred people havedied nt* and’ 
suicide. ‘There was one blacksmith tired. of the hammer, who’ dung mselt, 
aud left written behind him this concise epitaph ?—~ °” saybaos, 901 
I, Joe Pope > Oe ee 
Lived without hope i= ig 
And died by a rope. re ee eee, 


Or else some epigrammatic Muse has belied him. - 

Mr. Muir has ample fund for politics in the present posture sta es 
you will find. by the public news. _I should es to know. j 
minister's frame just now. Keep it, to erent aeae may- whisper it. 
in Mis John’s ear. Far otherwise is his lately m iit 


employed. Started.a superannuated. fortune, and thera no 
scent, Itis comical enough to.see him amongst. tabi ka 


versial divinity and politics, furbishing = tae antient 





Remember me to alll Mr. Ric via Sobek eed ze 
emember me to a 

friends, Mr. Rickle, Se ave sai 
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+ gett avidarsest qias! 
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Tue postman knocked. Jean, 
who was sedulously employed in 
brushing off what na ap remained on 
my best coat, uttered the exclama- 
tion, “ Diable!” and walked as de- 
liberately as possible to open the door. 
He returned to me with a pacquet, 
and delivering it with a shrug and a 
grimace which said exactly this— 
‘A letter from a madman !” (Jean's 
homely name for an eccentric per- 
son),—he retired to his occupation 
in, the wardrobe. From _ the’ seal 
Jean. had truly conjectured the au- 
thor; and the seal was indeed more 
than enough to condemn any one 
who used it in the opinion of a so- 
ber-minded old domestic, such asJean 
Roche ; it was—a death's head... I 
reaniags as .guickly as Jean, but 
w ie more charity, my friend’s 
aos and broke it. ac- 
at in the name of 


was dyi 
reader for his 
such as.it may be!) to 
young man, by a 
Jife and. re 


5.» by, pile bo 
‘of others we may often 
learn how .to direct or amend our 
own. 


=. 


Henry Anne de St. Henryt a 
years, 1 


born about eight and twent 
of parents, both of them - 
noble ‘but, decaye . 

his dn 
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yet poverty forbade them to yy 
obtaining wealth and rank together 
Regnault de St. Henry and Ann de 
ps! (he an only son, ‘and she 
an only daughter) were ‘thus, "as 
it were, driven into cach other's arms. 
Nature certainly, if left to herself, 
would never have brought them 
there. They were both young and 
handsome, at the time of their ill- 
fated marriage, but there was little 
further resemblance between them. 

A lion and a lamb were as like in 
outward form and inward disposition. 
Monsieur St. Henry was a man_of 
profound talents rendered wholly un- 
available to any useful purpose by 
the violence of his passions ; he was: 
formed to command others, but Baar 


not himself obey any one byt bla oni 
evil Genius. He was a a 

and hated, for the abili ies 0 

me Rng dete each stem 


rty-three years he lived in 
ck Rylan t and | Bade Rest 
ig Ge by his dog, to the | 
His wife had died two years Ed 
him. Madame St. Henry was as 
sweet and amiable a woman as J 
have ever known. She bore her hus- 
band’s ill-treatment as saints do their 
earthly injuries, and made him such | 
wife as all men desire, but few deserve. 
She had one—fault, shall T call it? , 
Nos ; it was a weakness: ine re a 
ity of disposition was the Brest rs) 
hee happiness In the days of 
romantic maidenhood ial to in 
this passion 80 


serenity of human life ; so eas w 
the blast of the world came sh 
no strength to resist it. Bhe. chad 


formed an. idea of the happiness of 
arp life, such as all women of 
2d and sensible dispositions vis 


; and she 


was sean 
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The son of these parents inherited 
most of their qualities. He united 
many of his father’s faults with most 
of his mother’s virtues. Vehement 
in his temper, yet benevolent in his 
disposition ; haughty, yet elegant, in 
his manners; the fierceness of. his 
father’s spirit was softened in him by 
something of, his mother’s, gentle 
nature. . He resembled however M. 
de St. Henry onietty in his abilities, 
which were powerlul and penetrat- 
ing ; though there was still a refine- 
ment of soul and a melancholy sweet- 
ness. about. his. calmer moments, 
which frequently reminded me of bis 
better parent. In person too, though 
nearly filling. the noblest mould of 
his proper sex, there was an elegance 
and symmetry jin his figure which 
took something: from its robustness, 
and he had a considerable stoop in 
his shoulders to. which I recollect his 
mother was inclined. I have seen 
him when he might have sat for his 
father’s picture,—the same dark and 
sombre expression of countenance, 
relieved in conversation by a frequent 
lightening of the eye, or a tremulous 
curl of the upper lip, according as 
his spirit flashed into eloquence, or 
compressed itself into repartee. Yet, 
in his silent moods, whilst he gazed 
as he was wont to do on the visions 
which rose before the eye of his mind, 
I thought I could often trace the 
pensive heart-broken smile of the 
Countess, which gentleness contend- 
ing with sorrow had taught her to 
wear, on the features of her son. 
Young St. Henry had been edu- 
cated at the chateau, an old feudal 
castle, of which a small part was 
scarcely habitable, and the rest 
wholly in ruins. His parents. both 
dying whilst he was yet a child, the 
Count de Monjoy, his mother’s fa- 
ther, became Be iardian. | The 
Count was a man of but few feelings 
and no affections. Besides, he had so 
abstracted himself from the world in 
the exercise of his religious duties 
that the concerns of even, his. own 
immediate family had but little inte- 
rest for him. He took care however 


, to allot the most comfortable suite of 


rooms in the chateau fer the accom- 
modation of a priest, to whose guid- 
ance and instruction he had commit- 


In. doing this he | But 
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"be. expected. from minenondonny | 


£ Nor. 


eng as he was in pre him- 
self by fasts and mortifications. for 


the first question would ubtedly 
be,—what he had done to deserye 
the approbation of his Maker? 80 
many fasts in the week, so many 
prayers in the day, so many vigils, so 
many crossings, would of course fur- 
nish a satisfactory answer: But the 
result of this his paternal kindness 
and attention to St. H 
was, that Father Pa on A slept 
day (with the exception of. ‘meal- 
times, when he became wakeful-and 
lively to a surprisin ree) in-an 
easy arm-chair by ibrary tire ; 
whilst his pupil roamed. at ; will 
through his patrimonial domains ; 
neither being perhaps once conscious 
during the whole time that the other 
was in existence. I mention these 
particulars because, although I would 
not wholly excuse the after-errors of 
my friend’s life on the score of his 
neglected education, I would, and I 
think fairly may, endeavour to: ex- 
tenuate them by alluding to it.» + 
That there is much of the human 
disposition imate, that men are \na- 
turally proud or meek, courageots 
or cowardly, of a buoyant or a grave 
temperament, is I believe wniversally 
granted. That there is much of)it 
factitious, or acquired by the circwn- 
stances in which we happen to be 
laced, is equally ~ incoutestable. 
th nature and accident: concurted 
in forming St. Henry's: character ; 
to haverendered it ct they should 
have been exactly at issue. I have 
already mentioned the qualities of 
mind and disposition to which: his 
birth made him heir > it is: evident 
that his education and manner of 
early life should have been suchas 





uy into whatever form he would 


Under the tutelage of Father: Am- 

brose, it was no. wonder if the luxuri- 

ance of St. Henry's mind. 
mberless- 


other peculiar ciz 
conspired to foster .and corrobarate 
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his natural disposition: His child- 
hood from its very earliest period had 
been spent without a companion. 
There was little or no notice taken of 
him in the Count de Monjoy’s family, 
who were mostly grown-up persons, 
too much occupied with their own 
affairs to think of aboy. From this 
cause it probably was, that in my 
friend St. Heary’s disposition there 
was always rather a tendency to mis- 
anthropy, which, although in a great 
measure corrected by the natural 
goodness of his heart, gave his man- 
ners frequently an abruptness, and 
his conversation a tone of severity, 
by no means calculated to win 
him that degree of general favour 
which most men desire, but which 
he very possibly despised. It will 
not appear extraordinary that, ou 
a mind thus disposed both by na- 
ture and education, the slightest co- 
inciding cause had a powerful effect. 
The “ Wilderness,” as his paternal 
estate had been called for many 
years, was one of the grandest scenes 
of nature, but one of the gloomiest. 
It lay amongst the Helvetian Alps, 
where sublimity rarely melted into 
beauty, and the heart almost sank 
under the awful pleasure with which 
the majesty of Nature is beheld. A 
foaming, impetuous, deep-channeled 
stream rushed dowa from the hills, 
and swept with a deafening roar 
through the valley which formed the 
chief part ef St. Henry's’ domain. 
This ‘turbulent child of the clouds 
kept the whole neighbourhood in a 
continual earthquake. I have often 
stood at the foot of the cataract 
where the descending flood tumbled 
from the last cliff down upon the 
level, and have grown almost dizzy 
with the motion of the banke, the 
dashing. of the y, and the tre- 
mendeus din which was unceasingly 
raised by the waves. Echo was here 
in’ a state'-of perpetual clamour. 
‘Many a time have I endeavoured to 
shout above the noise of the stream, 
but: F) could scarcely hear myself 
whilst in its vicinity. This was St. 
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haunted a forest of tall larch-trees 
some distance from the fall. It was 
easant to stand near this wood and 
the cawing ‘of these birds min- 

gle with the distant roar of the tor- 
rent; but I remarked that St. Henry 
always drew nearer to the linn whose 
perpetual agitation and noise seemed 
to afford him a strange satisfaction. 
It was possibly but the yearning of 
a bold and magnanimous spirit for a 
scene of action where it could display 
itself. Circumstances, however, not 
permitting this, the eternal contem- 
plation of such a seene fed his pas- 
sions ‘till they became nearly'as wn- 
governable as the billows them- 
selves, and exalted his imagination to 
a pitch of enthusiasm which might 
well be: mistaken for madness, It 
was impossible but that the daily 
beholder of such a magnificent yet 
tempestuous object, as this e 
fall presented, must imbibe g 
of its unruly spirit as well as of its 
grandeur. The remainder of his 
grounds corresponded with this. They 
were all rock and river, glen and pre- 
cipice. They were also for the most 
part covered with a thick wood of 
enormous pines, larch, and other 
lofty trees; so that when a storm 
blew roughly over them, to a person 
looking down from the surrounding 
heights the valley had somewhat the 
appearance of #@ sea of dark-green 
billows raging round a few scattered 
islands that heaved up their rocky 
heads through the waste of waters. 
This was another point of view which 
St. Henry frequently chose when the 
day was blustry—the top of a pin- 
nacle from which he could see the 
whole sheet of in commotion 
heaving and rolling like a lake in a 
storm. When we walked at the 
bottom of the valley, the darkness 
occasioned by these trees being so 


actually trod on it, and a@ stranger 
might possibly conjecture that he 
was threading ome vaulted phsnage 


Henry's favourite retreat: It was far below the surface of the | 

shut out from the view even of his Ne einen ainad seemed to 
own desolate mansion, and not’ a Jead down to the Shades themselves 
living creature beheld his meditations which poets have feigned to exist 
but ‘the “that soared silently néar the - Along ‘the base of 
above him, ‘fox that looked this | » and in the lowest ‘part 
‘out’ from’ the’ caverns onthe of the » ‘the ssn Brrpeortye 
mountain sides, or the rooks that | by its noive,'and 
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fined by a bank equally steep at the 


other side, raved like a congress of 


living creatures lashed and tormented 
into madness. little farther on, the 
irregular arch of an enormous cavern 
was just visible, into which the waves 
plunged headlong, mounting one over 
the other, and shouldering like a 
pack of wolves driven by the hunt- 
ers, or rather a crowd of human 
beings pursued by some implacable 
demon to the very gates of destruc- 
tion. From the noise which the bil- 
lows made whilst the cavern swal- 
lowed them, and which not a little 
resembled the barking or howling of 
dogs mingled with human screams, 
St. Henry denominated this frightful 

Ifthe Mouth of Hell. It well 

served the name. For my own 
part, I never willingly descended 
there; but my fears for St. Henry 

uently made me accompany him 
whilst I remained ona casual visit at 
the Wilderness.. He seemed to be 
drawn by an unaccountable species 
of fascination towards this place, and 
I have seen him’ even stretch over the 
brink of the whirlpool where it was 
sucked down into the cave, as if he- 
sitating whether he should cast him- 
self in. We are all aware of the 
strange feeling which impels us, 
when we look from an elevation 
into a depth below, to throw our- 
selves forwards; there was, how- 
ever, | suspect, something more than 
this involuntary propensity in my 
friend’s mind. He never visited this 
ae but in his gloomiest moods ; and 
the paletiess of his features and evi- 
dent agitation when he returned in- 
dicated that many terrible thoughts 
had been passing over his mind. 

This leads me to speak more par- 
ticularly of his character as I saw it 
when he was about nineteen years of 
age. The .misanthropical tendency 
to which I have alluded, added to 
some se i which I shall 
speak of hereafter, had early given 
him a dis to the world and to 
life; whilst he had derived nothing 
aoa his rere to counteract this 
unhappy disposition. The mild spi- 
+4 of re are ooie teaches us'to 
‘bear patiently the sorrows of our pre- 
“sént State, and infuses into our rohids 


“80 Yael” df “benevolent: feclitig * to- 
W creaturés,—which © 


soothes the pasgions'and tranquillizes 
the ttt rath Sesorae eae 


‘wards gat fello 


Nov. 


to dominate if they are not subdued, 
—this he had never. an opportunity of 
imbibing. His guardian ‘and king. 
man had sent him, to be sure, a girdle- 
full of theological eridition’ in’ the 
person of Father Ambrose,—what 
could he do more? Father Ambrose 
would joyfully discuss the question 
concerning homoousians and homoiou- 
sians, or describe with learned elo- 
uence the miracles performed by St. 
fartin of Tours, had he been asked 
at any one hour out of the twenty- 
four, save and except those between 
noon and eleven the next morning, 
during which time he was much more 
importantly engaged in the grateful 
transactions of eating or sleeping. 
What could Father Ambrose do 
more ?—Even the imperfect ‘philoso- 
phy of the schools St. Henry had never 
studied. His reading, which from the 
insatiable appetite of his mind for 
action was considerable, lay chie 
amongst those works most congenial 
to a youthful and enthusiastic fancy. 
The wild fictions of ‘romance, tra- 
ditionary tales, fabulous travels, and 
extravagant productions of all kinds, 
with a most. undué proportion of 
poetry,—these were the only furni- 
ture of his mind. ‘Temperaments the 
most sober would have been ‘gra- 
dually inebriated by this kind of read- 
ing ; but in such a temperament as St. 
Henry’s, in itself ‘naturally fervid, 
restless, and prone to extravagance, 
insanity itself was the mildest result 
to be expected from such a course of 
study. He must have © possessed, 
along with his ardent imagination, a 
large stock of sound réason to have 
withstood such an accumulation’ of 
untoward circumstances,—<ary one 


overwhelmed the wnderstanding’ of 
an ordinary ‘aha gs “Tarr only sut- 
prised that i 


atuity 
rethe,—-siaaenliied : 


Jean Roche, who would ‘ever ¢ 
found his impettious and in some’ 
spects"eccéntric character with m 
ness. Itis not easy to define 










the boundary. that® sep ; 
from insanity >, in My opit 
io there ‘aid tha 
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he acts somewhat. differently. from 
his neighbours, that he is an eccen- 
tric or an oddity ; and this is all that 
I think should in justice be said of 
my friend St. Henry. His singu- 
larities took a somewhat nobler turn, 
but they were in no wise more irra- 
tional. 

I . alluded to certain disappoint- 
ments which he met with in early life. 
He had formed by accident a very 
close intimacy, when about seventeen 
years of age, with the son of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, This intimacy 
took its rise from the following citcum- 
stances. In one of his solitary ram- 
bles, having ascended the hills which 
enclosed his estate, he was suddenly 
roused from meditation by the cries 
of some one in distress. Looking 
downwards he perceived a young 
man in a hunting dress sitting on the 
ledge of a steep cliff, midway be- 
tween its base and summit, from 
which perilous situation he appeared 
unable to extricate himself. St. Saese 
immediately descended to his relief, 
and, being better accustomed to these 
places, or possessing more strength 
an courage, finally helped him to 
regain the top of. the cliff from which 
it appeared he had fallen. The youn 
thea a was very grateful; and, 

sing of a prepossessing demeanour 
and withal of an intelligent mind, 
he and St. Henry became from that 
day inseparable companions. A year 
or two after this my friend formed 
another and a tenderer connexion. 
There was a young lady on a visit 
with the Count de ‘Monjoy’s family, 
whom in one of his chance and rare 
meetings with his relations he had 
seen. This lady, from ali I have 
‘been able, to collect. regarding her, 
was as beautiful and amiable as the 
best women are,—but no more ; she 
was. not absolutely perfect. She re- 
an St. Henry’s admiration with her 

ve; and in a short time had gained 
such an ascendancy over him, that he 
totally sacrificed his beloved solitude 
for her society. Young Servigné (St. 
enry’s friend) saw this mutual at- 
tachment with pain, for he himself 
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This information was too credulously 
admitted by the lady; she received 
her lover.at their next meeting with 
coldness and reserve instead of her 
usual smiles and affectionate confi-. 
dence. With all the pride and im- 
petuosity of his character he in- 
stantly demanded an explanation ; it 
was given him. By the testimony of 
Mademoiselle Servigné, and. by that 
of her perfidious brother whom_ he 
compelled to own the fraud, he cleared 
himself to the entire, satisfaction of 
his mistress ;—but he never would 
see her again. He had the pleasure 
of hearing her with, tears and sighs 
express her regret for her. innocent 
error, and. with smiles of joy court 
him once. more to her side; but he 
received her confession in haughty 
silence, and rejected her advances 
with indignant coldness,—he_ never 
would see her again.. She had onge 
doubted his honour, and nothing on 
earth could persuade him to renew 
his addresses, to one who had even 
for a moment suspected his truth, 
though she suspected it no longer. 
This was a singularity in my friend's 
temper ; he could not bear even an 
imputation from her whom he had so 
ardently loved and so wholly trusted. 
That which to another. would have 
been the signal of reconciliation, was 
to him the signal for an eterna! fare- 
well. I do not attempt to, defend 
this part of my friend’s conduct ; it 
was unreasonable and unjustifiable. 
But his high notions of, honour, and 
his opinion often expressed to me, that 
they who truly loved could not doubt 
their lovers, were the source of his 
present conduct and most of his fu- 
ture misery. He retired. into his wil- 
derness deeply impressed with the 
falsehood of man and the frivolity of 
woman: he became now a confirmed 
misanthrope. 
About a year after this happened, 
in travelling through the, south . of 
France, I saw the lady who had once 
been loyed by St. Henry... Thete 
were no traces of beauty in, gt coun- 


adow, 





evidently. within a sho 
; n 
rrave. Thad becom 


Henry a few. wee 


intimate , 
§ bef 
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in whic 
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cantly at the crowd, she uttered a 
faint scream, aiid methought I saw 
the chill shudder of death convulse 
her frame as she was borne in by her 
attendants, 

On my next visit to the Wilder- 
ness, whither indeed I was led rather 
by my friendship for St. Henry, than 
by his express invitation, he wel- 
comed me with the true sneer of a 
cynic, muttering something about 
« another Servigné.” I turned on’ 
my heel, and was my way 
from his presence as fast as ble, 
when he clutched me b hand 
and drew me forcibly back. I looked 
at him stedfastly. His countenance 
put me in mind of a dark cloud’ from 
which the sun was endeavouring to 
burst in all his brightness. He was 
Jabouring to repress the natural 
kindness and warmth of his feelings, 
and to preserve the same morose, bit- 
rea sarcastic expression with which 
he had received me. But it would 
not do: his mother triumphed in his 
heart, and throwing himself upon ny 
neck, he burst into a flood of tears, 
I saw, however, during my stay with 
him, that his dislike ofthe world had 
settled into a feeling little less intense 
than positive hatred. That is, ha- 
tred in the abstract; he would not 
have practically injured a human 
being. Nay, he would have sacri- 
ficed his own interests to advance 
those of another; of this I am cer- 
tain. But his feelings of love and 
friendship were seared; he told me 
himself that he had “ shut up his 
heart,” and would never trust his 
affections with another. He could 
not, however, wholly expel nature: 
I was about to join my regiment 
which was on its route to voor and 
he expressed his determination to so- 
licit a commission in the same corps. 
Perhaps, indeed, his anxiety “Tot 
death, which was now apparent 
both in his conduct and conversation, 
may have been the sole motive; I 
flattered myself, however, that there 
was still one whose soc he 
pm arg afar nen wass 
obtained, we ‘set out. together 
for Bayonne where our jaiplaiel 
then lay. As soo as we had en- 
tered upon actual service, St, Henry’s 


ie Ute nn” seh 
reckless Bchalot in he Beka, ehlch 


was not go ‘much the effect of cou. 


rage ot , on soon have 
ound its termination, 
when a was concluded and the 


armies were recalled. He ac E 
nied me to a little cottage which I 
possessed near Lyons (it was on the 
road to the Wil ) and in a 
fever of disappointment, misanthro- 
phy, and deanals, betrayed symptoms 
of derangement by no means equivo- 
cal in the opinion of Jean Roche and 
the neighbours. I, who knew the 
ret strength of his mind, bad no 
ears u subject, though many 
of his sets were not nO alan 
ing. He never went to bed at night, 
was heard raving very incohe- 
rently at the dead hours when others 
are generally at rest. ‘I’hunder storms 
were at that season frequent and fatal 
in our neighbourhood. Whilst the 
whole heavens were in a@ sheet of 
flame, and the oaks shattered and 
blackened from top to trunk by the 
lightning, he would walk deliberately 
to the ridge of a bare hill which ta 
behind the cottage, and, taking 
his hat, opening his breast, and 
choosing the most ex situation, 
would stand there for hours tempti 
destruction, and presenting him 
to every thunderbolt. I remonstrated 
with him frequently ; but he always 
replied that “ death was inevitable, 
and might as well come now as 
henceforward ; that he should like to 
die suddenly aud violently in a con- 
vulsion of nature ; and that he knew 
of no death so enviable as that by 4 
thunderbolt, which blasted at once— 
none so noble, for it was death by 
the direet hand of God.” This last 
expression of his gave me a clue to 
the remedy for his disease: I asked 
him if he t ht that God, though 
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him what distinction pc ler 
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St. Henry had never been duly edu- 
eated in the lessons of religion, he 
had too much natural reverence for 
the divinity to commit deliberately 
any act so obviously unpleasing to 
him,, About three weeks after, St. 
Henry left my cottage for his estate 
amongst . the , and the letter 
which. introduced this brief memoir 
was the first I had received from him 
since. his departure,—and_ the. last. 
I will,now proceed to relate the 
manner of his death, which contains 
a few other remarkable instances of 
the spirit which agitated, I cannot 
say governed, this singular young 
man, even to the very latest moments 
of his existence. 

When I arrived at the Wilderness, 
1 expected in aceordance with his 
letter to find him in his chamber, 
stretched upon his bed, and his do- 
mestics anxiously attending him. 
No--St. Henry was at the “ Linn; ” 
thus were his servants accustomed 
to denominate his favourite retreat, 
which I have described above. So! 
thought.I, he cannot be so near the 
“ door of eternity” as his letter de- 
clares; there are some hopes of a 
man who can ramble forth to look at 
whirlpools and. waterfalls: ’tis only 
his despondent nature which thus 
anticipates the presence of Death, 
who may be fifty years’ march from 
his bed-side—1 walked forward to 
the linn. Upon reaching it I could 
see no one. t mounted a rock which 
overhung, the pool, in a recess of 
which I knew St. Hemry was accus- 
tomed, to recline whilst he witnessed 
the tumult and listened to the deafen- 
" sper of the te pasepiag aM 

cooked in upon the-recess; a e 
lay Check ae cae of Gasdtbation, 
but it .was.certainly not St. Henry, 
St. Henry, ;was.a man as J have said 
of haber nhs FOR 2 ne was 
a shriy anatomy ; he, could 
never have. shrunk to this. Tentered 
the recess; the figure did not move, 
but kept, gazing steadfastly at the 
billows. This could: not possibly be 
St. Henry ; the complexion was that, 


of, a.corpse, in, the first, state-of de- 
onapoeitian,,whilat my lend thomgi 


-egloured was. rather fair, 
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upper part of the body on the elbow; 
the legs. were crossed at thé ahcles.. 
I approached nearer ; still the figure 
did not change its posture. T spoke ; 
no answer. Who was this intruder ? 
and wherefore did he not notice me ? 
—Yet as I took a closer view of the 
features, there certainly was in, them 
some deadly resemblance of ° St. 
Henry. My heart beat audibly. God 
of. heaven! can this be he?—St. 
Henry! (said-1), in a scream which 
agitation forced from me. . Tf was 
shrillenough to pierce the monotonous 
roar of the linn,—but he heard me 
not. I put my hand on his shoulder 
and shook him. gently; the head 
dropped on the chest, the arm be- 
came straight, and the body which 
had been supported by the rock fell 
on my feet. 

In this place and in this mater 
died St. Henry. It appeared that he 
had gone out early in the morning, 
leaving strict. injunctions with his 
servants that no one but me, if I 
should happen to arrive, should be 
suffered to disturb him in his retreat. 
He had often done so before, and 
their ignorance did not apprehend 
so sudden a catastrophe as followed. 
The body was now removed to his 
chamber, and laid out for interment. 
I sat up with it that night, paling to 
Peter (the old butler) of his late 
master. In a low tore of. voice, 
which a natural though perhaps futile. 
reverence for the senseless efligy be- 
fore him inspired, he gave me an ac- 
count of St. Henry’s gradual decay, 
Since his last return to the Wilder- 
ness he was observed fo indulge still 
more frequently in his former eecen- 
tric habits. He also remained out for 
whole nights together ;. and was often 
discovered sitting in some nook of 
the valley drenched with fain, but 
imme in such profound abstrac- 
tion as to be wholly unconscious of 
his situation. He. would see, no one, 
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before me. The nobility.of the fea- 
tures remained, the high and ‘com- 
manding forehead, the aquiline nose, 
and. the lips firmly compressed toge- 
ther. But every muscle was drawn 
as tight as the string of a bent bow ; 
the nerves could be seen plainly 


through the skin; and so little flesh . 


remained: that the head could hardly 
be called. more than a mere scull. 


The body itself was, but for the thin | 


pellicle which covered it, a perfect 
anatomy. Yet it appears that he had 
no determinate sickness, no physical 
disease. which could have reduced 
him to this. The mere working of 
his passions had wasted his frame to 
a skeleton... His mind had literally 
worn out his body. 

Upon his death being made known, 
Father Ambrose cheerfully consented 
to attend the remains of his pupil to 
the family burial-place at the neigh- 
bouring abbey, and to perform the 
usual] service over them. Upon open- 
ing my late friend’s bureau, however, 
I found a letter addressed to myself 
which saved the good Father that 
exertion of his philanthropy. It isa 
singular document, and illustrates St. 
Henry's peculiar turn of mind better 
thanany words I could use. It follows: 

** Are you prepared to do what he 
whom you have called your friend 
requires at your hands, in dying? If 
not, destroy this paper before you 
read more,—and let the monks have 
my corse to do with it what they will. 
If you are prepared, do as I bid you, 
thus: Near the brow of the cataract 
there is a spot of ground, bare and 
without trees, save that thunder- 
riven trunk which stands upon the 
bank of the stream. At the foot of 
this victim (like me) of heaven, I 
will that you bury my body: let it 
lie as close to the roar of. the torrent 
as it may. No one but my servants 
and yourself. shall attend it to the 


grave, if youdo as: 1 wish you.* Let 
there be no marble to oppress: m 

earth as it lies, but a mound of turf: 
Let there be a low headstone with 
these words engraven upon ity and 
nothing more. (Here followed the epi. 
taph.) Do this and fare you well; 
do otherwise and fare as you may.” 

I regret much that I did not see 
my friend before his death, as I might 
have reasoned him out of this strange 
determination. The monks (thought 
1) will never consent to it. But St. 
Henry had unfortunately died with. 
out consulting them; and though 
they could not decently refuse the 
Count de Monjoy permission to bury 
his kinsman in their consecrated 
ground (the Count was laudably 
anxious about this material point), 
they were glad of the excuse which 
this document gave them to with- 
draw their assent. St. Henry was 
accordingly buried where, and in the 
manner which, he desired. If it were 
of any importance, this was a wretch- 
ed place for the relics even of a beg- 
gar to lie in: it was the wildest spot of 
the whole Wilderness. However, I 
did as he had required of me. Upon 
the headstone these words were in- 
scribed, and may still be discovered 
through the green moss which now 
almost covers it. 

Mortal, pass on !—leave me my desolate 

home : . 
I care not for thy sigh,—I scorn thy tear! 

To this small spot let no intruder come— 
The winds and rains of heaven alone shall 

mourn me here ! 


I have nothing of moment to add 
to these Memoirs. Let the reader 
apply their moral to himself, if it be 
applicable. Misanthropy is a pre- 
vailing sin of the age, and I -would 
endeavour to correct He who in- 
dulges this fatal error of the will, is 
sure to die as miserably as he lives,— 
that is, as miserably as he can. 
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valued, as to have caused ‘it to be 
almost entirely left out of account, 
when estimating the relative force of 
customs in giving the tone to our dis- 
positions. The habit we allude to 
is that known by the name of reverie, 
or that indolent exercise of the ima- 
gination, much easier conceived than 
defined, to which the poetically fan- 
ciful are most addicted. But it is 
not confined to them; if it were, the 
subsequent remarks would be unne- 
cessary: for reverie is the living 
fountain of poetry ; and to it we are 
indebted for those beautiful and 
ethereal creations of imagination 
which delight and enchant the world. 

The following remarks are not in- 
tended for this high character of 
thought; but for that “ sauntering 
humour” which the young and soli- 
tary student is most liable to indulge, 
and which, when favoured by an 
union with a particular sensibility of 
temperament, is the source of much 
of the unhappiness and unprofitable- 
ness of mature life. 

It would occupy much more space 
than could be well spared to this ar- 
ticle, to trace this species of reverie 
in its origin, and in its progress to a 
fixed mental habit ; so we will mere- 
ly remark, before describing some of 
its effects, the ordinary phenomena 
of reverie .in. those who, without 
judgment to save them from its in- 
jurious consequences, have not suf- 
ficient vigour of imagination to con- 
stitute them poets. Its characteris- 
tical features, then are first, that in it 
the mind is so absorbed by its own in- 
ternal feeling, as to be insensible (in 
adegree) to the. ordinary appulses of 
external bodies: secondly, the atten- 
tion, instead of being steadily anchor- 
ed by the will, floats passively down 
the stream of internal feeling, with- 
out helm or : thirdly, the 
thoughts and emotions which consti- 
tute the reverie, are tinged by a hue 
of futurity to which it would appear 
they owe their vividness and_plea- 
sure ; for by a provision of mature, 
the wisdom and beneficence of which 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon, all 
our prospective emotions are: 80 
brightened to our conception by 
hope’s’ wnclouded sunshine, as to 


~ to any of our other thoughts and 
eelings- with -which they ey coin- 
mingle‘or coexist an interest and 

semation which it would be other- 
wise difficult to account for. 
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-- The thoughts of -reverie, it''is’ evi- 
dent: from these its most ‘stri 
features, differ but slightly from the 
dreams. of sleep; and accordingly 
they have ‘been expressively named 
waking or day-dreams in contradis- 
tinction to those of night. ‘' Their 
chief difference is, that in sleep the 
delusion is greater, because, from the 
more perfect torpor of external sense,’ 
there is the less liability of the per- 
ception of external objects giving the 
lie. to the impostures of) fancy’; \ on 
account of the more complete repose 
of the active faculties (the will and 
judgment) the attention is more way- 
ward, and the connection between the 
thoughts more shadowy and evanes- 
cent; and lastly, the feeling of 
prospectiveness does ‘not form) 80 
usual or essential a constituent of the 
dreams of sleep as of the visions of 
reverie. This diffusion. of 'futurity 
is very evident in the day-dreams of 
boyhood. In these delightful mo- 
ments, in which the mind, escaping 
from the trammels of will and judg- 
ment, riots amid scenes of its own 
creation, the reverist is transported 
by his imagination to a world which 
he believed to exist beyond the 
bounds of his actual knowledge, and 
there, anticipating those joys and 
pleasures that hope and: fancy have 
sketched out for him,—performs a 
art in stations for which he believes 
e is in time destined. By being 
accustomed thus to dwell in a future 
world of his own, the boy by 'de- 
grees becomes indifferent and “insétj- 
sible to the actual world-around him f- 
and his attention, from itsbeing con 


stantly fixed ona in of 
: LatrmersPe the 


ideas, awe — - 
exclusion 0 er intellectual - 
fications, is with the* rift 
culty attracted to the ordimary and 
necessary duties of sociabexisterice. © 
A remarkable instance of this: un=° 
happy effect of a habit of reverie is 
told-us by Dr. Crichton, in his work 
on Mental awe bs a 
a young gentleman of large e, 
~~ antl the age of 21, had enjoyed 
a tolerably good state of health. He 
was of a calm and gentle, but rather 
unsocial disposition—he § | 
tomes thing around him, 
willingly sit nearly a whole day with- 
out moving ; yet without this he was. 
not like a melanchol patient ; for if 
his countenance “were _ attentively 
watched, it was easy to discover that 
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hts were con- 


multiplicity of 
‘ ns other, many 


stantly succeeding 
of which were gay and cheerful. 

He would laugh heartily at times; 
but his Jaughter was not of that un- 
meaning kind we often see in idiot- 
ism, but such as any one might 
indulge who had ludicrous thoughts, 
and was not under the restraint 
of society. In a moment after the 
whole expression of his ecounte- 
nance changed, and he would sink 
into a deep reverie. Im the course 
of his disorder he became so remark- 
ably inattentive, that evem when 
pressed by some want which he 
wished te express, he would, after he 
had gotten half way through the sen- 
tence, suddenly stop, as if he had 
forgotten what to say, When his 
aitention was roused, and he was en- 
gaged to speak, he always expressed 
himself in good language, and with 
great propriety; and if a question 
were pro te him which required 
the exercise of judgment, and he 
could be ~- to attend to it, he 
pudged correctly. : 
¥ In the latter part of his illness, a 
total disregard that he had for those 
whom he formerly loved amounted 
to a disgust which he expressed 
rudely, and which could not be con- 
ciliated by kindness. When he was 
placed im such situations as required 
the exercise of ju ent in order to 

reserve him from danger, he exerted 
Rimnealé until he became familiarized 
with it, and then grew gradually less 
attentive.. Dr. Crichton prevailed on 
him to drive a curricle, and accom- 
panied him to watch his mind. For 
a few days he was all attention, but 
the irksomeness of the exertion made 
him soon tire. He drove steadily, 
and when about to pass a carriage, 
took pains to avoid it; but when at 
last he became familiar with this ex- 
ercise, he would often relapse into 
thought, and allow the reins to hang 
loose in his hands. His ideas were 
for ever varying: when any one 
crossed his mind that excited anger, 
the horses suffered for it: but the 
spirit exhibited at such unusual and 
unkind treatment, made him soon 
desist, and re-excited his attention 
to his own personal safety ; as soon 
as the animals were quieted he would 
relapse into thought: if his ideas 
were melancholy the horses were 
allowed to walk slowly, if gay. and 
cheerful. they -were gently ene 





sequences of which might have been 
prevented by a more judicious me. 
thod of education than that 
towards him, but he was unfortunate 
enough to have for his tutor a. man 
of unpleasant and austere manners, 
—a man, says Crichton, whose cha- 
racter was more suited for the seve. 
rities of a monkish life, than the com. 
pn ef a man of fortune. It must 
evident that a man of this dispo- 
sition would be the last to weana 
youth from so fascinating a habit as 
that of reverie: on the contrary, as 
was eanieg wy ~ case with this 
young man, he could serve no pu 
but that of strengthening ~ ham 
firming it. This extreme effect of 
reverie did not arise from a connate 
defect of judgment ; for his answers 
to questions that required the exer- 
cise of judgment were remarkable 
for their accuracy and their pro- 
priety of expression. The difficulty 
of fixing the wandering attention on 
any particular object is the most 
striking feature in this case, arising, 
no doubt, from the unmathematical 
course of his education, and the un- 
palatableness of the intellectual food 
placed before him—transforming the 
custom of his will throwing the reins 
on the neck of fancy into a neces- 
sary and unavoidable habit. . This 
shows the importance .of an early 
wholesome discipline of the mental 
powers, as the means of vga < 
ening the reasoning faculties, whi 
are thereby enabled to supply the 
fancy with ballast on her occasional 
excursions to Utopia. If this young 
man’s intellectual culture had been 
conducted more judiciously, and 
his studies thereby rendered al+ 
se and desirable, en f 
ing insipid and repugnant, his at- 
tention thus attracted to suitable ob- 
jects would have into an oppo- 
site habit, and prevented the sequel 
which a different course produced. 
There is another remarkable case 
told us in the Zoonomia, which was 
successfully treated by the author of 
that work, who says, that, they 
whom the ament of sensibi- 


eyes and hair, who (after some ner- 
vous attack) fell, inte .. reverie for 
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about an hour every da “ix 
weeks. She ete 2 with 
imaginary persons, with her eyes 
—- and could net for an hour be 
brought to attend to the stimulus of 
external objects by any kind of vio- 
lenee it was proper to use. 
These conversations were quite con- 
sistent, and she imagined her com- 
panions to answer. Sometimes she 
was angry, at other times shewed 
much wit and vivacity, but was 
most frequently inclined to melan- 
choly. In these reveries she some- 
times sang over some music with 
accuracy, and repeated whole pas- 
sages of the English poets. In re- 
peating some lines from Mr. Pope’s 
works, she forgot some word, and 
began again, endeavouring to re- 
collect it; when she came to the 
forgotten word, it was shouted aloud 
in her ear, and this repeatedly to no 
puinees but by many trials she at 
ength regained it herself. After 
three weeks, the reveries became less 
complete, so that she could walk 
about without striking the furniture. 
She drank tea, when the apparatus 
attracted her attention. She onee 
seemed to smell a tuberose (belong- 
ing to her sister), which was in 
flower in her chamber, and delibe- 
rated aloud ‘about breaking it from 
the stem, saying “it would make 
her sister charmingly angry.” At 
another time, in her melancholy mo- 
ments, she heard the sound of a 
passing-bell, and then taking off 
one of her shoes, said, “‘ I love the 
colour black—a little wider; and a 
little longer, even this might make 
me a coffin.” Great light thrown 
upon her rendered her ideas less me- 
lancholy. Her pulse was unaffected. 
She never could recollect a single 
Bw of what had passed im the re- 
verie. : 

This is an exceedingly interes 
case, and, by its successful woehen 
of treatment, encourages us with 
= of cure,” even a the 

abit of reverie presents aspect 
of a formidable malady. sik 

It shews us, in the first place, 
how apt all aberrations (from the 


mental, as well as corporeal, standard eage 


of health are to assume a certain 
periodical eharaeter, which indeed 
serves as a’ in our erideavours 
to reclaim the swhjects of these 
aberrations, Accordingly, Dr. Dar- 
win's first efforts were directed to 
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break the periodical chain of ideas, 
and by that means to give the ma-~ 
lady a new type. In the next place, 
it shows us that, let the mind be 
never so much absorbed by its own 
internal feelings, we have still some 
command over the train of ideas 
with which the attention is ocet . 
This was seen in the turn which the 
sight of the taberose gave to the 
ideas of the young lady, and in the 
remarkable effect of the sunshine im 
giving a cheerful hue to the visions 
of the reverie; but more evidently 
in the singular but melancholy ex- 
pressions, which the sound the 
peers and the sight of her shoe 
gave birth to. I love the colour 
black—a little wider, and a little 
longer, even this might make me a 
coffin.” And lastly, it shows us that, 
when we have succeeded in attract- 
ing and then fixing the attention to 
other objects, the cure is accom- 
plished ; as was exemplified m the 
recovery of this young lady in about 
six weeks, through the philosophieal 
treatment of her physician. It would 
be easy en casés that painfully 
illustrate the pernicious consequences 
of a too freely mdulged habit of 
reverie ; but these will suffice to im- 
press upon ts the necessity of render- 
ing the studies of youth alluring to 
the mind, and thereby placing the 
attention within the control of the 
will. By neglecting to do this, the 
spring of life beeomes cheerless and 
unhappy, and, what is*of more con- 
sequence, the three after seasons are 
confounded pore tay bara of 
sorrow and pee ere is 
a passage in Mri Locke's work on 

ucation which we cannot forbear 
quoting, as it bears on the subject 
under consideration, and points out 
the neeessity of address in ascertain~ 
ing the most suitable object for fix~ 
ing the attention. 

«Upon the first suspicion a father 
has that his son is of a sauntering 
temper, he must carefully observe 
him whether he be /ist/ess and indif- 
ferent in all his actions ; or whether 
in some things alone he be slow or 


chamber-study — idly 
must’ not presently 

this is from a sauntering” homoer in. 
bis temper. It may be childishness 
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and a preferring something to his 
study which his thoughts run on: 
and he dislikes his book, as is natural, 
because it is forced upon him asa 
task. To know this perfectly, you 
must watch him at: play, when he is 
out of his place and time of study, 
following. his own inclinations ; and 
see there, whether he be stirring and 
active; whether he designs any 
thing, and with labour and eagerness 
pursues it, till he has accomplished 
what he aimed at; or whether he 
lazily and listlessly dreams. away his 
time. If then his sloth be only when 
he is about his book, 1 think. it may 
be easily cured. If it be in his tem- 
per, it will require a little more 
pains and attentions to remedy it.” 
There is a prejudice abroad—in- 
sisted on principally by the man-mil- 
liners of literature, against restrain- 
ing the fancy in youth; as if indeed 
there were any hope of diminishing 
the number of candidates for poetic 
fame. But “* poeta nascitur, non fit” 
holds good in more senses than one: 
if nature has endowed the youth with 
sufficient intellect to convert the 
sprouts of faney inte vigorous plants 
of the imagination, e weight of 
more solid acquirements serves but 
to condense the elastic “ poeticity” 
of feeling until, time or accident 
having given it vent, it rushes forth 
with an expansive energy which it 
never probably could otherwise have 


acquired. We might adduce num. 
berless instances of the truth of this. 
one of the most recent is that of 
Alfieri, whose father endeavoured 
with might and main for twenty years 
to eradicate the poetic disposition of 
his son; with what success, his 
energetic tragedies testify. 

To conclude—fixing the attention 
in youth is laying. the surest founda- 
tion of that superstructure on which 
the intellectual and moral happiness 
of the individual depend. It R the 
first step towards the developement 
and perfecting of the reflecting facul- 
ties; and he, in whom the reflecting 
faculties lie terpid and useless, may 
have that power which wealth and 
fortune involve, but can never as- 
pire to that empire over the minds 
of men, which constitutes the true 
aristocracy and dignity of human 
nature. ‘To achieve any noble enter- 
prise of intellect, it is first necessary 
to “ gird up the loins of the mind ;.” 
and that can be only done by him 
who has the dmaginative faculties 
under that guidance of the | will 
which is incompatible with a fixed 
habit of “ sauntering ” reverie. 

«‘ A man’s nature,” says Lord Ba- 
con, “ runs either to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other:” a 
maxim as instinct with the spirit of 
poetry as of wisdom. 3, 








EXCERPTA ANTIQUARIA; OR, MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 
MONASTERY OF ST. ALBAN’S. 


Tue following curious description 
of the mammers and customs, as well 
as of a deception practised in or- 
der to amuse the vulgar, at one of 
our most celebrated English monas- 
teries, is taken from the manuscript 
collections of a well-known’ anti- 
quary and collector, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. It is in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 
brother to Thomas Rawlinson (the 
Tom Folio of the Tatler) of book- 
collecting notoriety, and himself a 
very singular person. He first be- 
queatked his property to the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, and then 
in-a corticil cut'them both off without 
a shilling, for some trifling misunder- 
with one of their officers : 
in order to be completely revenged, 


he directed that no person, whom in 
any way he benefited by his _endow- 
ments or bequests, should, so long as 
he partook of his bounty, become a 
member of either of those learned 
bodies ; and having quarrelled with 
some unfortunate native of Scotland, 
the Doctor moreover decreed that the 
same ineligibility should attach to 
every Scotchman or son of a Scotch- 
man, and to all persons born in an 

of our plantations abroad: With all 
these infirmities of temper and pecu- 
liarities of disposition, the friends of 
literature are under considerable ob- 
ligations to Dr. “Rawlinson: He 





founded'a lecture for the’ promotion 
and veto 5 : ment of Anglo-Saxon 
literature in the university of Oxford, 
left the principal part of his propet- 
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ty to augment the fellowships and 
scholarships of the college in which 
be had himself received his education, 
and bequeathed to the public library 
a collection of printed books and of 
manuscripts, embracing almost all 


subjects, aud in almost all languages, 
but peculiarly abounding in treasures 
pertaining to the history and anti- 
quities of his own country, as well as 
in miscellaneous English literature. 
It is from a loose paper, written by 
Dr. Rawlinson, and inserted in one 
of these manuscripts, that we have 
taken the following: 


Mr. Robert Shrimpton, grandfather by 
the mother’s side to Mistress Simpson of 
St. Albans, was four times mayor of St. 
Albans: he dyed about sixty years since, 
being then about 103 years of age. 

He lived when the abby of St. Albans 
flourished, before the dissolution, and re- 
membered most things relating to the 
buildings of the abby, the regiment of the 
house, the ceremonies in the church, the 
grand processions, which he would often 
discourse of in his life-time. Among 
others: that in the great hall there was an 
ascent of fifteen steps to the abbot’s table, 
to which the. monks brought up the service 
in plate, and staying at every five steps, at 
a landing place, they sung a short hymne. 
The abbot usually sat alone in the middle 
of the table, and when any noblemen, am- 
bassadours, or strangers of eminent quality 
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came, thither, they sat at the end of his 
table. After the monks had waited: some 
time on the abbot, they sat down at two 
other tables placed on each side of the 
hall, and had their service brought up by 
the novices, who when the monks had 
dined sat down to their own dinner. 

This Mr. Shrimpton remembered that 
when the news of Queen Marie’s death ar- 
rived at St. Albans, the then abbot, for 
grief, took his chamber and dyed within 
a fortnight. He also remembered. the 
image, erected near ‘ St. Albans’ shrine, 
when one being placed to govern the wyres, 
the eyes would move, and head nodd, ac- 
cording as he liked or disliked the offering ; 
and that, being young, he had many times 
crept into the hollow of it. 

In the grand processions through the 
town, when the image of St. Alban was 
carried, it was usually born by twelve 
monks, and after it had been sett down a 
while at the markett cross, and the monks 
assaying to take it up again, they pretend. 
ed they could not stir it, the abbot coming 
and laying his crossier upon the image, 
and using these words, ‘** Arise, arise, St. 
Alban ! arise, and get thee home to thy 
sanctuary!” it forthwith yielded to be 
borne by the monks. In the abby was a 
large room with bedds on each side for the 
receipt of strangers and pilgrims, where 
they had lodging and diett for three days, 
without question made, whence they came, 
or whither they went ? but after that time 
they staid not without rendring an account 
of both.” 


PRINCE CHARLES'S JOURNEY INTO SPAIN. 


There is no English historian who 
does not make especial mention of 
the Spanish match, and of the expe- 
dition of King Charles the First 
(then Prince of Wales) into Spain. 
It isnot however generally known 
that, in order to quiet the alarms of 
the people, and probably to mitigate 
the public displeasure so likely to 
manifest itself, when the extraordi- 
nary situation, if not the imminent 
danger, to which the heir-apparent 
of the English throne was exposed 
should become generally understood, 
a very particular account of the re- 
ception given to the Prince on his 
arrival at Madrid was. printed. in 
England during his residence .in‘ the 

nish, capital. It is a. tract. of 
gteat rarity ; and as it betraysevident 
signs ‘of haying issued from. head 
quarters, and besides throws no small 
light “op the manners of the two 
courts at that ‘period, we shall. give 
ming accofnt ait: in_our.present ar- 
| a a ar ae eA Annet 


bas 
| 


rs . 


character 


The pamphlet is entitled A true 
Relation and Jovrnall of the Manner 
of the Arrivall and magnificent Enter- 
tainment, given to the high and mighty 
Prince Charles, Prince of Great Bri- 
taine, by the King of Spaine in his 
Court at Madrid. Published by Autho- 
rity. London, Printed by Jokn Hapi-~ 
land for William Barret. 1623. .\+ ° 

From this it appears thatthe Prince 
arrived at Madrid on Friday. March 
the 7th, at eight in the evening, at- 
tended only by the Marquis of ‘Buck- 
ingham, and the postilion with whom 
they had ridden post the three pre- 
ceding days, They..immediately 
went to the house of the Karl of Bris- 
tol, then ambassador at the Court, 
hoping that their names and) rank 
might remain. c It;. soon. 
however. got whispered abroad, that. 
the Marquis was.arrived, but the very, 
nextmorning the Conde de Gondemar 
was privately, informed , of | the. real 
of. both.,these ;illus 


al ry ti 
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Lord Bristol's house, where he re- 
mained an hour in discourse with 
the Prince of Wales. In this con- 


ference it was agreed, that the King ‘to his 


should be informed of the Marquis's 
presence, but the Prince’s name was 
to be altogether concealed. The 
Conde de Gondomar engaged to effect 
this, and immediately carried the 
news of the Marquis’s arrival to the 
Conde d’Olivares, the King’s. fa- 
vourite, “who (says the writer of 
this authorised narrative) for his no- 
ble conditions and choice parts doth 
well deserue the large portion which 
the King his master affordeth him of 
his estimation and affection.” After 
informing the King, Olivares sent to 
request permission to wait upon the 
Marquis, an honour which was de- 
clined, in order the more surely to 


conceal the Prince; but an appoint- 


ment was made for the two nobles to 
meet that afternoon im the park, 
which they did, when the Marquis 
and his attendants, the Conde de 
Gondomar, the Earl of Bristol, and 
Sir Walter Aston, were led through 
a private way into the royal pre- 
sence: here the letters from Kin 

James the First were delivered, oe | 
then it was that, in the course of 
conversation, the great secret of 
the Prince’s arrival was disclosed, 
* wherewith the King was extreme- 
ly taken, and mach transported with 


JO¥- 

Although the time in which the 
Prince came, it being Lent, was one 
observed with peculiar strictness by 
the Spanish court and nation, the 
King resolved “tolay aside the con- 
sideration of the time,” in order that 
he might pay more attention to his 
illustrious guest. The reason does 
not seem very apparent, but the 
first meeting between the King and 
Prince was appointed to take place 
on the Prado, and as if the parties 
were unknown to each other. To 
effect. this, the Prince was driven 


thither im the Duke of Cea’s coach, his 


which passed and repassed that of 
the Ming several times, and alth 
they mutually agreed not to 
amy notice of each other, they were 
“not able to abstaine from saluting 
mutually; with the hat, as they 
passed by.” 
After this, rote ro nar te, 
Was sought on of the King, 
who wouki have voited the Prince 





at his own a had net the 
Prince st y remonstrated 
it, rept wie to pay that respect 
jesty by waiting upon him 
at the palace. e King, however, 
on the other hand, would by no means 
allow this, alleging that the Prince 
had no sufficient equipage ; and after 
much debate, the Prado was again 
fixed on as the place of introduction, 
and the time appointed was the even- 
ing, when it might be dark. The 
King was at appointed spot 
first, and sent to the Prince to inform 
him of it, who immediately hastened 
thither, attended by the Conde de 
Gondomar, the Earl of Bristol, Sir 
Walter Aston, and Sir Francis Cot- 
tington, the Prince's Secretary. 

«« When they were upon the poiut 
of meeting, they all alighted out of 
their coaches,and the King embraced 
the Prince, and made inc 
age ey of ~~ e and affection, 
and o streight obligation which 
the King our Souereigne and his 
Highnesse had cast upon him, by 
that maine act ef confidence and 
fauour.” 

The King then invited the Prince 
into his own coach, where they con- 
tinued for some time in conversation, 
the Earl of Bristel interpreting be- 
tween them. 

On the tenth of March the Prince 
expressing a desire to see the King a 
second time, was conducted through 
a back way by the Conde d’Olivares, 
towards the palace. They were met 
by the King, who handed the Prince 
into his coach, and they were then 
driven towards the Casa del Campo, 
which is a house of pleasure belougimg 
to the crown, near Madrid, where, 
after they had about an heur, 
his Majesty b t. his illustrious 

est nearly to the Earl of Bristol's 
ma ; nor would he suffer the 


Se cing ame 
son , 
Cena im the fields, the Earl of 
Bristol waiting “on ‘him with his 
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the usual salutations and very af- 
fectionate embracing between the 


parties, they were amused by a 
shooting exhibition, which over, the 
King attended the Prince homewards 
as before. 

On the fourteenth, the King par- 
doned all criminals throughout the 
kingdom, “ reserving only the 
rights and interests of third persons, 
as in the case of debts, and appeales 
for murder and the like ;” and libe- 
rated all the English condemned to 
the gallies for life, on account of pi- 
racy or other crimes. 

On the fifteenth, which was Satur- 
day, the King sent two horses to 
the Prince, desiring he would make 
choice of one to use the next day 
(that being the day appointed for the 


public oatiys adding, that the one 
rejected be used by the King 
himself. “ Whereupon his High- 


nesse passed out into a garden, not 
farre from the Earle of Bristol's 
house, where, like himselfe, +hee 
tooke paine and pleasure to try 
them both; to the end that if there 
were a difference, hee might take 
the lesse excellent to himselfe, and 
returne the other to the King.” 

On the sixteenth, the Prince made 
his public entry im the most magni- 
ficent manner, attended not only by 
the whole court, but even by the 
King ‘himself, who, with Don Carlos 
and Don Fernando, conducted his 
Royal Highness to the apartments 
provided for him; where, for the 
first time, the King took the right 
hand. of, and preceded, the Prince, 
considering the latter in his own 
house. So truly correct was the old 
Castilian notion of politeness. 

The establishment provided for 


the Prince was of the most extensive ~ 


and superb nature. The Conde de 
Montercy, brother in law to the 
Conde d'Olivares, and a grandee of 
the first rank in Spain, was appointed 
steward of the Lsussheld, and the 
Conde de Gondomar and the Conde 
de Puebla: were nominated his) as- 
sistants: all indeed who waited. on 


the Prince's -were of the:rank 
of “ye 3 wl . } -the Ki 

assigned half his own guard to beon 
duty about the of their royal 


Visitor.. Nor was.this the whole; the 

Prinee hadin addition, the disposal 

of every’ office that happened to be- 

ate vacant during his residence at 
court. 
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The tract concludes with a de. 
scription of the attentions paid to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, which, 
says the account “ hath not beene 
seene imparted to any stranger, 
meerely a subject.’ It seems in- 
deed more than probable that the 
whele statement was drawn up by, 
or at least under the superinten- 
dence of, that nobleman, who had 
not, at the time of its publication, 
become dissatisfied with a generous 
and confiding nation; nor, on the 
other hand, himself given disgust to 
the Spanish people, and above all 
to the Spanish court, by the insolence 
and licentiousness of his manners. 

‘« This is the substance of | that 
which passed at Madrid concerning 
the reception of the Prince, from the 
seventh ef March (which was the 
day of his arrivall in that court) till 
the eighteenth of the same moneth. 
But that which may put a good full 
point to this relation, and withall fill 
the hearts of all the king our so- 
ueraigne’s obedient and loyall sub- 
jects with much comfort, is to know, 
that the last er which came 
from his a ape “oe a in as 
prosperous perfect health, as 
ever he had been knowne to enjoy ; 
and whereas vertue when it is sound- 
ly practised at home, shewes faire 
abroad; the comportment of» his 
highnesse in the place where now 
hee is, hath made such a prospect 
upon his noble and princely parts in 
all respects, as may well give vs 
cause to reioyce, and to render hum- 
ble thankes vnto almighty God for 
the same. FLNIS.’ 


So concludes — aaa’ ae 
dinary detaili e pr ngs 
Prince Charles far nearly one month. 
It is not impossible that we may en- 
deavyour, in a future number, to 
throw some light upon the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Prince and 
his companiens during this impor- 
tant journey ; for important it was 
in every sense, and in nothing more 
go, than as it introduced him to his 
fature consort Henrietta Maria. — In 
the mean time we may be allowed to 
iHustrate the preceding narrative by 
a few extracts from contemporary 
and well-informed a we 
_ Jt appears from Henry Wot- 
ton’s account that'the Prince -and 
Buckingham Jeft the Marquis’s fate 


purchase, Newhall in Essex, on the 
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isth of February, they wore disguised 
beards, and assumed the names of 
Thomas and John Smith. Sir-Richard 
Graham, master of the horse, accom- 
panied them. “When theypassed the 
river at Gravesend, they were con- 
strained, from want of silver, to give 
the boatniam a two-and-twe 
ting secs Bree led the fellow to 
suspect that they were going 
sea to decide’ some quarrel, and ac- 
cordingty he acquainted’ the officers 
of the town: with his fears, who sent 
orders'to Rochesterto have the 'tra- 
vellers detained... They however had 
left that» town before the messenger 
arrived. At Canterbury they were 
actually arrested ‘bythe: mayor ‘im 
_— but) the » Duke, pulling of 
is disguise, told the magistrate that 
he was going to take a view of the 
King's fleet then in preparation on 
the narrow seas,/ and ‘that the gen- 
tlemen with him were friends dis- 
ised in order to accompany: him 
onthe same errand. ‘At Dover they 
found: Sir’ Francis |Cottington and 
Mr. Endymion Porter, who had pro- 
vided a vessel, in which they sailed, 
on the 19th, to France. hen at 
Paris they had the good fortune to 
see the: King, Queen, and Princess 
Henrietta’ Maria, without being dis- 
covered ; the latter they obtained a 
sight’ of; at the preparation of a 
masque, to which they got admission 
by pressing after some gentlemen, 
whom, by accident, they heard men- 
tion the sight! It was at this masque, 
that Charles fell in love with the 
beauty and grace of his future Queen. 
Sir Richard Wynn of Gwydir, who 
was one of the gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber to Prince Charles, wrote 
“* a briefe Relation of what was ob- 
served by the Prince’s servants in 
their journey into Spain in the yeare 
1623." This was printed from a 
MS. in Dr. Mead’s library by Hearne, 
at the end of one of his antiquarian 
ications, in 1729. One aneodote 
rom it ig amusing enough’ to tran- 
seribe, and with that we will, for the 
present; conclude. » Boje 6 A 


artived “with. my: Lord Marques at: the 
Inne,:up comes to. them, out of @ conch 
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CAPTAIN JACKSON. 


Asmownc the deaths in our obituary 
for this month, I observe with con- 
cern “ At his cottage on_ the Bath 
road, Captain Jackson.” The name 
and attribution are common enough ; 
but a,feeling like reproach persu 
me, that this could have been no 
other in fact than my dear old friend, 
who some five-and-twenty years ago 
rented a ‘Signify ME he was 

leased to dignify with the appella- 
fon here my about a mile. from 
Westbourn Green. Alack, how good 
men, and the good turns they do us, 
slide out of memory, and are recalled 
but by the surprise of some such 
sad memento as that which now lies 
before me ! 

He whom I mean was.a retired 
half-pay officer, with a wife and two 
grown up daughters, whom he main- 
tained ‘with the port and notions of 

ntlewomen, upon that slender pro- 
essional allowance. Comely girls 
a twas Ti danger of f 

| was I in r of forgetti 
this man?-—his cheerful oe 
the noble.,tone of hospitality, when 
first you set foot in the cottage—the 
anxidusministerings about you, where 
little or-nothing (God knows) was to 
be’ ministered.—Althea’s horn in a 





But in the copious will—the revel- 
of your host—the 

“ mind, the mind, Master Shallow,” 
whole beeves were spread before you 
: bs—no end ‘app ‘to 
the profusion. 7 
It was, the 


SBfody widow's cruse— the 


could not 





more such hospitable sayings, the 
Nov. 1824. 


y beextant ; thrummed by a 


spurs of appetite, and old concomi- 
tants of smoking boards, .and feast- 
sepomeee chargers. Then sliding a 

ender ratio of Single Gloucester 
upon his wife’s plate, or the daugh- 
ters’, he would convey the remanent 
rind into his own, with a merry 
quirk of “ the nearer the bone,” &c. 
and declaring that he. universally 
preferred the outside, For we had 
our table-distinctions, you are to 
know, and some of us in a mavher 
sate above the salt. None but. his 


est or guests dreamed. of tasting 
esh luxuries at night, the fr ats 
were vere hospitthus sacra, But of 


one thing or another there was al- 
ways enough, and leavings: only he 
would sometimes finish the remain- 
der crust, to show that he wished no 
savings. . 

Wine we had none; nor, except 
on very rare occasions, spirits; but 
the sensation of wine was. there. 
Some thin kind of ale I remember— 
‘* British beverage,” he would say! 
* Push about, my boys;” “ Drink 
to your sweethearts, girls.” At every 
meagre draught a toast must ensue, 
ora song. All the forms of good 
liquor were there, with none of the 
effects wanting. Shut your, eyes, 
and you would swear a capacious 
bowl of punch was foaming in. the 
centre, with beams of generous Port 
or Madeira radiating to it from each 
of the table corners. You, got: flus- 
tered, without knowing. whence ; 
tipsy upon words ; and reeled under 
the potency of his unperforming Bac 


chanalian encouragements, 
We had our * Why, Sol 
diers,; Why *: the. ‘ British 


Grenadiers "’—in which! last we were 
all obliged to bear chorus. Both the 


hters . Their 
=e cightly: theme-the. masters he 


iven them—the ‘ i 
nat: cion Deva Paliae eee 


in a science “ so necessary, to 


broken keys 
aJ 
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ancestral thumbs; dear, cracked 
spinnet of dearer Louisa! Without 
mention of mine, be dumb, thou thin 
accompanier of her thinner warble! 
A veil be spread over the dear de- 
lighted face of well-deluded father, 
who now haply listening to che- 
rubic notes, scarce feeks sincerer 
pleasure than when she awakened 
thy time-shaken chords responsive to 
the twitterings of that slender image 
of a voice. 

We were not without our literary 
talk either. It did not extend far, 
but, as far as it went, it was good. 
It was bottomed well; had good 
grounds to go upon. In the cottage 
was a room, which tradition authen- 
ticated to have been the same in 
which Glover, in his occasional re- 
tirements, had penned the greater 
part of his Leonidas. This circum- 
stance was nightly quoted, though 
none of the present inmates, that I 
could discover, appeared ever to 
have met with the poem in question. 
But that was no matter. Glover had 
written there, and the anecdote was 
pressed into the account of the family 
unportance. It diffused a learned 
air through the apartment, the little 
side casement of which (the poet's 
study window), opening upon a su- 
perb view as faras to the pretty spire 
of Harrow, over domains and patri- 
monial acres, not a rood nor square 
yard whereof our host could call his 
own, yet gave occasion to an immo- 
derate expansion of—vanity shall I 
call it?—in his bosom, as he showed 
them in a glowing summer evening. 
It was all his, he took it all in, and 
communicated rich portions of it to 
his guests. It was a part of his 
largess, his hospitality ; it was going 
over his grounds ; he was lord for 
the time of showing them, and you 
the implicit lookers-up to his magni- 
ficence. 

He was a juggler, who threw mists 
before your eyes—you had no time ta 
detect his fallacies. He would say 
“hand me the silver sugar-tongs;” 
and, before you could discover it was a 
single spoon, and that plated, he would 
disturb and captivate your imagina- 
tion by a misnomer of “the urn” 
for a_ tea kettle; or by calling a 
homely bench a sofa. Rich men di- 
rect you to their furniture, poor ones 
divert you from it; he neither did 
one nor the other, but by simply as- 


suming that every thing was hand. 
some about him, you were positively 
at a demu what you did, or did not 
see, at the cottage. With nothing to 
live on, he seemed to live upon 
every thing. He had a stock of 
wealth in his mind; not that which 
is properly termed Content, for in 
truth he was not to be contained at 
all, but overflowed all bounds by the 
force of a magnificent self-delusion. 

Enthusiasm is catching ; and even 
his wife, a sober native of North 
Britain, who generally saw things 
more as they were, was not proof 
against the continual collision of his 
credulity. Her daughters were ra- 
tional and discreet young women ; 
in the main, perhaps, not insensible 
to their true circumstances. I have 
seen them assume a thoughtful air 
at. times. But such was the pre- 
ponderating opulence of his fancy, 
that I am persuaded, not for any half 
hour together, did they ever. look 
their own prospects fairly in the face. 
There was no resisting the vortex, of 
his temperament. His riotous ima- 
gination conjured up handsome set+ 
tlements before their eyes, which 
kept them up in the eye of the world 
too, and seem at last to have realized 
themselves ; for they both have mar- 
ried since, I am told, more than re- 
spectably. 

It is long since, and my memory 
waxes dim on some subjects, or | 
should wish to convey some notion 
of the manner in which the pleasant 
creature described the circumstatices 
of his own wedding-day.., I faintly 
remember something of a chaise and 
four, in which he made his entry ito 
Glasgow on that morning. to, fetch 
the bride home, or carry her, thither, 
I forget which. It so completely 
made out the stanza of; the old 
ballad— 
When we came down through Glasgow 

town 

We were 3 comely sight to see ; 

My love was clad in velvet, 

And I myself in cramasie. Bini. 

I supppee it was the only occasion, 
upon which 


his_ own actual, ae 
dour at all correspondeg with the 


world notions on that subject. ha 

cart, or traveuing | 

by whate ymble vehicle they 
Oe te rie. trot 

rosperous days, the ride | 

Bhetsost came back. upon: his fancy; 
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not as & humiliating contrast, but as 
a fair occasion for reverting to that 
one day's state. It seemed an 
“ equipage etern” from which no 
power of fate or fortune, once mount- 


ed, had power thereafter to dislodge 
him. 


There is some merit in putting a 
handsome face upon indigent circum- 
stances. To bully and swagger 
away the sense of them before stran- 
gers, may not be always discommend- 
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able. Tibbs, and Bobadil, even when 
detected, have more of our admira- 
tion than contempt. But for a man 
to put the cheat upon himself; to 
play the Bobadil at home; and, 
steeped in poverty up to the lips, to 
fancy himself all the while chin-deep 
in riches, is a strain of constitutional 
philosophy, and a mastery over for- 
tune, which was reserved for my old 
friend Captain Jackson. 
Extra. 








M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT—DE LA RELIGION.* 


Tus book of M. Benjamin Con- 
stant’s is by no means a remarkable 
one in itself; it belongs, on the con- 
trary, to a large class of works com- 
posed by men of the world, of some 
talent, and some address; but with- 
out any profound views, or any 
oer of strict and logical deduction. 

t is, moreover, tiresome, ill-written, 
and wants wnctien—that inward grace 
—that spiritual anointing, which 
distinguishes the writings, for in- 
stance, of the Ex-minister, M. de 
Chateaubriand. When in a difficult 
and abstruse discussion, a man bids 
adieu’ to reasoning, and appeals to 
the sens intime of mankind for a reso- 
lution of the problem, he ought to 
write with unction, or not at all; he 
should write like Chateaubriand, who 
has found out the art of touching and 
pleasing, while supporting lies and 
absurdities of the most extravagant 
kind, and which it is plain to see 
he does not himself believe a word 
of. Constant, on the other hand, 
succeeds exceedingly well in assum- 
ing the air of sincerity ; but, with 

his talent, and with all his’ good 
qualities, he has a sterile imagina- 
tion—is deficient in the proper de- 
ms of sensibility, and of course 

8 failed most completely in this at- 
tempt in the art and mystery of 
glozing. 

However, had the merits of M. 
Constant’s book been either much 
greater or much less, we certainly 
should not have introduced it to the 
notice of our readers, but for a rea- 
son quité independent of its exect- 
tion. This work is curious, as making 
a sin epoch ‘in the history of 
French  civilization—in the manners 


and moral life of the high classes of 
French society. And let no one 
think for a moment that any discus- 
sion of the state of the moral ha- 
bits of the French is a matter of 
trifling import: the extent of its in- 
fluence must be obvious to any one 
who has mixed in a foreign circle ; 
and even at home, where it might 
be less expected to exert any sway, 
its power is well known. Paris is 
the capital of the Continent of Eu- 
rope. All the upper ranks at Peters- 
burgh, as at Vienna, desire not only 
to speak its language, but to adopt 
its opinions, and to believe in its 
belief. An Austrian Prince regards 
a French Duchess much more as 
his compatriot, than he does a noble 
Canoness of Paderborn. 

Now the work of M. Benjamin 
Constant is nothing more nor less 
than the Gospel of the New Reli- 

ion, which, at this moment, certain 
Duchessbe, and other ladies of the 
first rank, and of the highest fashion, 
and at the same time, perhaps, the 
cleverest of their class, are attempt- 
ing to get up in Paris. 

t may not be uninteresting to cast 
a hasty glance over the history of 
the morals of the high ranks of 
France for the last forty years. It 
is only known through the faithless 
medium of the hypocritical romances 
of Madame de Genlis, or else by the 
striking remarks on manners whic! 
Madame de Staél has scattered over 
her Delphine, Corinne, and other 
works, which, though full of saga- 
city and truth, are too often wrap 
up in 4 gaudy and exaggerated style. 
And even these observations, all 
the pictures of French manners, in 
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the writings of Mesdames de Genlis, 
de Staél, d’Epinay, Campan, &c. re- 
present a period which existed about 
1789, befure the Revolution. The 
Revolution has changed eyery thin 
in France; and yet we, as well as a 
the rest of Europe, persist in blind- 
ing ourselves to the alteration, and 
do not observe, or do not record, the 
influence which it has had on the opi- 
nions, the manners, and the moral 
habits of society, in that country. 
Europe sees always this society as 
it existed when the latest news was 
published about it; which is, in fact, 
forty years ago. 

The old monarchy of Louis XV 
bequeathed to the French the cor- 
rupt| manners of which Lauzun 
and Madame d’Epinay have left us 
pictures, so faithful and so true, and 
at the same time, now and then, so 
disgusting. With Louis XVI fell the 
monarchy—it was replaced by the 
reign of terror; and those women 
who had made such faithless wives, 
and dissipated mothers, knew how 
to die with heroism. Among the 
thousands of women of the highest 
ranks, and of the first society, who 
passed from the bosom of luxury, and 
pleasure of the most refined, and cer- 
tainly not of a guiltless kind, to the 
scaffold, there was but one female, 
Madame du Barry, the old mistress 
of Louis XY, who did not die, like a 
martyr and a heroine. So far is it 
true, thanks to the national vanity in 
France, that courage is common to 
both sexes and to all classes in that 
country. 

The women born under Louis XV, 
and who survived the ferror, re- 
paired again to society when secu- 
rity returned, after the 18th Brumaire 
(November, 1799), the commence- 
ment of the reign of Buonaparte. 
These females, without doubt, re- 
tained the moral habits of their 
youth—this youth, indeed, had gone 
—but the fine delicate fact, which 
Fuatinngaished their time, quickly per- 
ceived the change, and felt the pro- 
priety of a decorum, which, under the 
reign of the debonnair Louis XVI, 
and in. the, saloon of Madame la 
Duchesse de Polignac,* would have 
been thought excessively vulgar and 
ridiculous. 

' € superior women born in 
France since 1788 have. received an 


early education, forte, sensible and 
judicious, and exceedingly opposed 
to that absurd and ridiculous system 
in vogue in the Abbaye de Belle- 
Chasse, and the other boarding- 
schools a-la-mode at the close of the 
old monarchy. (See in the Memoirs of 
Madame Campan, a description of 
the education which was given to the 
Mesdames de France, the daughters 
of Louis XV, in one of these places.) 

By virtue of the great events and 
the violent convulsions which pre- 
ceded and followed the epoch of la 
terreur, all the girls of rank, and of 
the first society, had passed through 
a sufficiently rational anda very 
severe course of instruction,—when 
Napoleon, in 1804, brought prudery 
into fashion, and by his influence ab- 
solutely mounted her on the moral 
throne of France. Whatever had 
been the previous habits of the Em- 
press Josephine—with whatever er- 
rors.scandal has charged her daugh- 
ter-in-law, and the sisters of Napo- 
leon, this great man, desirous of pro- 
curing consideration for his nascent 
court, declared, with his will of. irou, 
that it should be moral—and it was 
moral. The girls who were twelve 
years of age in 1804 have. conse- 
quently been brought up under, the 
domination of this unavoidable law— 
that no young wife shall ever appeat 
any-where without being accompa- 
nied by her busband. 

The austere manners, of the new 
reign were the exact contrary of the 
usages in vogue. before the Reyolu- 
tion.. A hundred monuments of the 
ancient monarchy prove. the asset- 
tion, which. out of, France, appears 
not a little extraordinary,...aud bs 
scarcely believed. . Call to mind the 
Philosophe Marié,, and. the P. re 
a-la-mode, comedies of Destouches 
and still at this day,, or at, least. the 
other day, when Louis XVIII 2e- 
ceived the ladies of his Court, they pre- 
sented themselves.in a manner now 
become strange in Paris, without their 
hus oo in the grand dress f 
the avalon court, which exposes, 
neck in a. mater grown unusual t 
France. The nf the King isd 
only place, in the 


tf re 
aspectacle is to be found, For the jas: 


twenty years a, young jarred We- 
man | never Beet sen Aa, any 
drawing-room in, Pazis,,svithout your 





? 


J ; 3 "tT ime ¥ 
* See the Memoirs de Bézenval. 
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being very sure to discover her 
husband in some corner or other, 


playing at ecarté. This eternal 
constant presence of the husband is 
no doubt extremely laudable and 
very moral, but it has given a death- 
blow to the art of conversation. That 
which used formerly to be called 
Vamabilité francaise exists no longer 
in France. In the presence of the 
husband the wife loses her indepen- 
dence ; he is the established authority ; 
and although he may be inclined to 
wear his honours meekly, yet his real 
power imposes restraint, and checks 
that abandonment of the spirit, out 
of which spring the pleasantries, 
the delicate allusions, the jeux 
d’esprit extremely innocent in them- 
eelves, but such as will not flourish 
in the presence of the authority as hy 
law established, In wit, satire, gaiety, 
in short, in the comedy of society, 
there is invariably something of the 
spirit of opposition. Some play upon 
established authority ; they are in their 
very nature rebellious. To say no- 
thing of the wéne with which the eter- 
nal presence of the same person must 
cramp the genius—Who can tell a 
story, or relate an anecdote, in the 
hearing of a witness who you are 
aware is at the time detecting the or- 
naments with which, for the sake of 
effect, you think it necessary to en- 
liven ‘your narration ? who can insert 
in the course of conversation, with 
the proper impromptu air, the good 
things which you have taken the day 
to collect, under the observation of 
oue who has perhaps shared your la- 
bour. The thing is impossible. When 
the husband enters at the door, the 
art of conversation must necessarily 
disappear at the window. 

However, to return: from 1804 to 
1814, the best society of France 
was ‘excessively austere and exces- 
sively dull, compared with the good 
old times; but then to make up for 
it in'some measure, under Napoleon, 
virtue was all the fashion, morals 
were in iction, ' motliers  dis- 
charged the serious duties imposed 
upon them by ‘nature with’ the most 
scrtpulons fidelity, and ‘fathers 
dreamedupon the dowries they should 
give their'd4n; upon how little 
they could live; and in what maimer 
they cduld best manage their fortimes ; 
in’ short, évery ‘lady was her own 
nittsé, dnd évery gentléman “his own 
steward. It may appear rather sin- 
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gular, that virtue should descend 
downwards from the throne; it is 
not common in any country, and 
in France it was a thing unheard of. 
From the time of Francis I, ‘the 
French kings have been invariably 
the impudent corrupters of morals, 
and have scarcely bequeathed any 
thing in the way of virtue, except the 
names of their mistresses. Before 
Francis I, there was nothing that 
could properly be called a court ; the 
residence of the king being nothing 
more than the head quarters of a 
general excecdingly o¢cupied’ in 
making war. So that, however asto+ 
nishing it may appear, the first mo- 
narch who set about reforming the 
morals of France was no other than 
General Buonaparte, who found his 
interest in it, as the despotic founder 
of a new dynasty. The Bourbons 
in 1814 brought back the reign of the 
priests aud mistresses. Nothing ean 
be more like the reign of Louis XV, 
than the reign of Madame du Cayla. 
There is not probably a young girl of 
eighteen in Paris who is not perfectly 
familiar with the name of that lady, 
and who, prior to the death of Louis, 
did not know her functions, and who 
moreover did not envy her; for this 
place carries with it a million of aps 
pointments. | 
Fortunately, however, the Bourbons 
have no influence on public opinion. 
The late king was old, very infirm; 
never rode on horseback, and was itt 
short incapable of cutting a brilliant 
figure, otherwise the case might have 
been different. His government ap- 
pear to have said to each class, Turn 
out four of the most stupid fools 
among you; and when, the order 
was obeyed, to have appointed the 
said imbeciles to the head of each 
class ; and this not only in political 
departments, but in every branch, 
whether military, scientific, legal, or 
medical. Perhaps, as we have said, 
this system would meet with’ little 
opposition, could we only make ‘the 
king, for the time being, & brilliant 
young man, showing” himself to’ the 
) é on horseba 3 wheteds” ola 
ouis XVIII was Jame, ~ ty 
half dead—a prey to a thousand ‘di 
eases—but then he was ‘ar “author 


» 
and ‘published Voyages ad Coblent:. 
This went a long way. “Ti , 
it would’ not entirely do >’ for the 


first time, in Franée, the moral ¢xam- 
ple of the court has no material in- 
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fluence on the general manners of the 
ms A few duchesses, to be eure, 

ve tried to square their virtue and 
theirmorals bythe tradition of the court 
of Louis XVI, but public opinion has 
left them stranded. They are talked 
about, it istrue ; theirnames are quoted 
—but no longer as models of elegance 
or bon ton. The crowd of young wo- 
men who have since entered on the 
world presented a barrier to the dis- 
soluteness of the interior court of the 
late King and the Duchess de Berri, 
which it was very difficult to over- 
throw, in spite of the brilliant draw- 
ing-rooms to which the advocates of 
the old system could appeal—and 
in spite of the dulness which reigns 
in these said drawing-rooms at this 
present moment. In the most splen- 
did saloons of Paris the women are 
most frequently abandoned to their 
own society and congregate in a cor- 
ner, while the men sit apart discuss- 
ing politics with each other, or play- 
ing at ecarté. Nothing is more 
common than to see in the best so- 
ciety of France eight or ten hand- 
some well-dressed young women 
sitting sadly in a heap, and now and 
then exchanging a cold monosyllable, 
and never for an instant attracting 
the attention of amap. So low are 
the mighty fallen, that unless evi- 
dence the most irresistible, and even 
physical evidence be resisted, we 
may pronounce that the favourite 
abode of that demon Ennui, which 
all Frenchmen are said to hate above 
all things, is to be found dans la haute 
soctété de France. 

A large society of these poor neg- 
lected women, who have talents, 
hearts, and habitual belief, for they 
all learnt their catechism under 
Buovaparte, is a fine materiel for a 
new sect. They have imaginations, 
and they have the passionsand feelings 
of twenty-five, that period so greedy 
of emotion — which the prudery of 
the existing manners controls, and 
subdues, but at the expense of con- 
siderable weariness and disgust. 
Moreover, since 1820, the triumph of 
the priests, the knavery of the Jesuits 
of Montrouge and St. Acheul, who 
iM & secret manner govern France, 
and a thousand petty sanctified rogue- 
ries and vexations, have 
the more generous souls with Rapiam. 
The priests have absolutely put the 
ladies ot fashion out of love with their 
catechism. Behold the moment for 
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the establishment ofa new sect! « M 
salon shall become celebrated 
all Paris. I shall take the lead of 
something; at least, on de 
moi.” A gospel and acreed were 
wanting. It does not take much to 
turn a French head. But, how es- 
tablish a new religion in Paris, with- 
out being covered with ridicule? that 
ridicule — Roget 9“ years 
ago quen eophilanthropy 
of La Reveillere-Lépaux. A happy 
thought suggests itself; our friend 
we er Constant is just going to 
publish his hist of the religious 
sentiment—he shall be the St. Paul 
of the new church. His politics are 
on the wane: he will be enchanted 
to bead a new schoo]. He shall first 
prove to the world that the sentiment 
religieux must have a forme, thatis, 
a form of worship; then, with that 
address and dexterity which we 
well know enables him to say all, 
and make all understand, without 
getting mr ny at, he shal] show 
the vices of all the existing forms ; 
then, when he shall have clearly 
convinced his readers that all the 
known forms are bad, he must stop ; 
then, at this moment I will open my 
salon ; but all must be done gently 
and cautiously. Benjamin shall pub- 
lish this work volume by volume ; 
tread slowly, but surely; and like 
St. Paul the first in his Epistles to 
the Corinthians, take measure of 
their spiritual wants. If Madame de 
Staél had not been surprised by the 
sudden death which deprived the 
world, one may almost say, in the 
flower of her age, of a woman the 
most extraordinary that was ever 
produced ; she who carried French 
conversation, and the brilliant art of 
improvisation on every subject that 
fell out, to the highest of 
a would have ~ declared 
rself the chief of the new reli- 
ion. Being unable to dazzle by 
er beauty, and now no longer ¢a- 
pable of shining by that amiability 
which supplied its place; disgust- 
ed at the want of that birth m- 
dispensable. for making a. distin- 
guished appearance at the Court of 


the moment of her death, was on the 
point of opening a'rival salon. in op- 
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Jesuits for the last few years would 
have rendered the success of such a 
salon more probable. For the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, Madame 
de Staél had demanded of Benjamin 
Constant, at that time her friend, a 
work on religion. This is the book, 
the first volume of which M. Benjamin 
Constant has just given to the world. 
Scandal says, that during this long 
space of thirty years, M. Benjamin 
Constant has changed three times 
his opinions on this important subject. 
When he commenced his work at 
Berlin, at that time being exalted by 
the German illumination, the cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ filled the work 
from one end tothe other. Nay, we 
believe, that a special revelation of 
the person of the Redeemer was 
promised to the true believer. At 
present, it is with infinite difficulty 
that we can discover his name with- 
in the four corners of the book. In 
all probability, the work would never 
have appeared at all, had not the 
oecasion, of which we have spoken 
above, ereated a new necessity for it. 
It is the text book, or it was in- 
tended to be, of the witty, handsome, 
seducing, young duchesses, who wish 
to have something to do; and pour 
s¢ desennuyer are about to open a 
drawing-room, where their guests 
may converse on serious subjects, 
and take measures for the establish- 
ment of the new faith. It was thus 
that Madame Guyon, the friend of 
Fénélon, arrived at a name under 
Louis XIV. Itis true, that was a 
fine time for raising a new sect, for 
then persecution was in vogue. The 
new religion will only be persecuted 
by ridicule. 

M. Constant is, perhaps, the man 
in’ France who possesses in the 
greatest perfection the very difficult 
art of pl his opinions beyond 
the ‘reach o ridicule. M. Con- 
stant gives us the history of all re- 
ligions; but, ‘in order to treat this 


ligious’ sentiment, 
in this work. Now, what is this re- 
ligious sentiment ? After the loss of 
the battle of Waterloo, N jdis- 
cussing at ‘the Palais de the 
d t courses which were open 
to him, ‘exclaimed, “ Aly! if were 
ouly thy “grandson, I« would retire 
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upon the Pyrennees, and all France 
would rise for me.” What then is 
this charm, which would have led the 
French to slaughter for an insolent 
despot, because he could count a 
king or two among his ancestors? 
This singular sentiment is very easy 
to explain, although the grave Ger- 
mans find it exceedingly mysterious; 
it is the effect of the imagination, 
the which is a piece of the organiza- 
tion of the man, just as is his eye or 
his hand. All men who are pro- 
perly made have imaginations. At the 
end of every deluge, of every earth- 
quake, or, even after a simple burst 
of thunder, this ¢ ination has re- 
vealed to all sople the existence 
of the Gods. This is what M. Con- 
stant calls the sentiment religieux. 
Sixty years before the discoveries 
of Franklin, and the age of conductors, 
a tempest, accompanied by a consi- 
derable disengagement of electricity, 
and with a good many strokes of 
pretty loud thunder, roused in the 
greatest part of the European world 
the idea of the infinite and terrible 
power of God. At present, we see no- 


.thing more in thunder than an ordinary 


phenomenon, which we can explain 
with perfect ease. On this subject, 
M. Benjamin Constant says, Les 
croyances de tous les peuples se refu- 
gient au dela dela circonférence de 
leur connaissance. All this part of 
the book of M. Benjamin Constant is 
borrowed from M. le Marquis de la 
Place. This great man, in his Me- 
canique Celeste, has developed the 
truth which we have just glanced 
at with a strength and clearness of 
logic, which, to us, is far preferable 
to the pretty sentimental phrases of 
M. Constant. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that M. Constant has forgot- 
ten to mention the name of La Place. 
We must, however, not forget that 
the apparent end of M. Constant is to 
give the history of the sentiment reli- 
gicuz, i ndent of the forms with 
which men have invested it. Constant 
these forms ; 
of external worship. It is a well- 
own fact, that the more a senti- 
ment’ is sincere and violent in any 
more — t 
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deprives him, in some degree, of the 
extreme happiness which this belief 
confers upon him, and consequently 
throws him into a rage. 

The sentiment religieux in a man 
leads to the establishment of forms 
in different countries, that he may 
have the pleasure of seeing all men 
think like him. If a passionate lover 
dared, and had the power, he would 
oblige the public only to speak on its 
knees of the woman he adores. 

After haying spoken of that which 
he calls the sentiment religieux, M. 
Constant gives us a little refutation 
of the philosophy which has reigned 
in Paris for the last thirty. years. 
This philosophy teaches, that man 
is invariably determined in his ac- 
tions by the view of some actual 

leasure ; that a human being is never 
induced to act except in order to 
puer? some actual pleasure. The 
‘rench assert, that this is true, even 
in the case of a man who blows out 
his brains with a pistol,—even in the 
case of Regulus, when he left Rome 
and returned to Carthage to perish 
in dreadful torments. For though 
it be pretty clear that no man 
conceives the blowing out of his 
brains to be an agreeable opera- 
tion, yet he prefers it to a greater 
pain. The balance of pleasure is in 
favour of priming and loading. Re- 
gulus was well aware of the ten- 
pemy nails with which the Cartha- 
ginians threatened to spike him on 
his return: but he had a higher 
pleasure to gratify—the pride of 
marching out of Rome with the re- 
spect and admiration of all he left in 
it, and the assurance of an immortal 
fame in the history of his country. 

M. Constant begins by saying, 
“ L’effet naturel de ce systtme ie 
ees oe est de faire que chaque 
ndividu soit son propre centre. ‘Or 
quand chacun est son propre centre, 
tous sont isolés. Quand tous sont 
isolés, il n'y a gue de la poussiére. 
Quand l'orage arrive la poussiére est 
de. Ja fange.” . Which being inter- 
preted, is, ‘‘ The natural effeet of 
this aystem of philosophy is.to make 
every individual Ais own centre. .Now 
when every one is his own centre.-all 
are isolated. When all are isolated 
there is nothing but dust. When the 
storm comes on, the dust és mud,"— 
(Preface, p. xx xvii.) 

This exquisite reasoning, of which 
M. Constant has may specimens, is 
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quite werthy of M. de Ja 
or any other fanatical preacher in or 
out of Paris. i w 

The manner, at once frivolous.and 
assuming, in which M. Constant un. 
dertakes the refutation of this: phi. 
losophy, which with the majority of 
educated Frenchmen is considered as 
established by every day's experience, 
will be probably one of -the 
obstacles to the success. of his book 
among the coteries of Paris. | M. 
Constant contends that the theory of 
actual pleasure can not explain gene~ 
rous sacrifices, without deigning. to 
recollect that the philososbes who 
first brought this doctrine into vogue 
in France adduced as an example 
the very instance of Regulus voting 
at Rome against peace with the Car. 
thaginians, and returning afterwards 
to meet a dreadful punishment at Car. 
thage ; an action which; down to the 
time of M. Coustant at least, passed 
for one of sufficient generosity. 

Two men are walking on the bank 
of a river: a child falls into. the 
water, is carried away by the stream, 
and is in danger of perishing. _Qne 
of the two spectators is satisfied with 
deploring the accident; _the,.other 
conceives the idea that it. would be 
possible to throw himself into ‘the 
river and save the child. The mo- 
ment this man conceives the possi 
bility of this generous action, his 
pleasure obliges him to throw himself 
into the water, and to attempt it. . If 
he does not do it, he will be pursued 
by the remorse of having contributed 
to the death of the unfortunate child: 
he will be pursued by his self-con- 
tempt. 

This is the reasoning, palpable 
enough, which in. France. is in every 
body's mouth, and M, Constant un- 
dertakes to refute it by mystical arr 
guments, borrowed from. the unfor- 
tunate German philosophy, the laugh- 
ing stock of Europe. It is singular 
that so skilful a » as M. Cone 
stant should be ignorant of a fact 
confirmed by a thousand ex 
ments; viz. that in France notumg 
that is obseure will take. A Frenc 
man tormented, by. variety, and_ac- 
customed tothe seat, and striking 
light. in which Voltaire, sets every 
proposition which he. enounces, 1S 
always afraid ‘of being taken for. 
dupe, if he gives'a momentary assent 
to what isnot intelligible to all the 
world. “We admire’as much as “ay 
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one the delicate and sphgnemeattie 
mind of M. Gonstant. His speeches 
in the Chamber are embarrassing to 
his adversaries, and very amusing to 
the reader, but the moment he med- 
dies with high philosophy his genius 
abandons him. We imagine we see 
a mite on a Seville orange: the in- 
sect, on account of its own infinite 
littleness, loses itself in the valleys— 
deep to him, with which the peel is 
furrowed ; and after having travelled 
a long time on the immense body 
whose re he investigates, he 
boldly concludes that an orange is 
not round. 

Whatever justice there is in the 
comparison, or whatever reach there 
may be in M. Constant’s philosophy, 
nothing is less clear than the style of 
the reasoning of which his work is 
eompounded. We shall choose some 
of the clearest passages for our read- 
ers’ instruction, and to spare them 
the pains of hunting them out in the 
work itself, which may be. called the 
blunder of aman of talent. 


1.—Le senfiment religieux est une loi 
fondamentale de Yhomme. Les hordes 
sauvages, les tribus barbares, les nations 
qui sont dans la force de l'état social, celles 
qui languissent dans la décrépitude de la 
civilisation, toutes éprouvent la puissance de 
ce sentiment indestructible. 

2.—Nous pouvons done considérer ce 
sentiment comme universel: ne serait-il 
qu’une grande erreur ? 

Quelques hommes le disent de temps a 
autre. La peur, l’ignorance, l’autorite, la 
Tuse, telles sont, a les entendre, les pre- 
miéres causes de la religion; ainsi des 
Causes toutes passageres, extérieures et ac- 
cidentelles, auraient changé la nature inté- 
rieure et permanente de l'homme, et lui 
auraient donné une autre nature, ét, chose 
bizarre, une nature dont il ne peut se dé- 
ty méme lorsque ces causes n’existent 

s? 

Car c’est en vain que ses connaissances 
s’étendent, et qu’en Ini expliquant les lois 
physiques du monde, elles lui apprennent a 
ne plus ‘leur assigner pour moteurs des 
étres qu'il importune de ses adorations ou 
qu'il fiéchisse par ses pridres. Les en- 
scignements de ]’expérience repoussent la 
religion,sur un autre ferraif, mais ne Ja 
bannissent di cour de Pomme. A 
Lye hea te re 

ion se retire 8’ t.'' Elle 


imposture ¢t l’autorité 
peuvent abuser de Ja religion, mais n’au- 
raient pu Ja.créer.. Si. elle m’ctait pas 
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d’ayance au fond de notre ame, le pouvoir 
he s’en serait pas fait un instrament, des 
castes ambitieuses un métier. 

3.—Mais si elle est au fond de! l’ame de 
tous, d’od vient l’opposition de guelqnes- 
uns a cette conviction générale, a cet asgen- 
tument unanime ? ) 


4,—L‘on a dénaturé la religion,, L’on 
a poursuivi l’homme dans ce dernier asyle, 
dans ce sanctuaire intime de sen existence, 
La persécution provoque la révolte,  L’au- 
torité, déployant ses rigueurs contre une 
opinion quelconque, excite & Ja manifesta- 
tion de cette opinion tous les esprits qui ont 
quelque valeur. 


5.—De la, dans tous les siécles ot les 
hommes ont reclamé leur indépendance mo- 
rale, cette résistance a la igion qui 3 
paru dirigée contre la plus dotice dés affec- 
tions, et qui ne I’était en effet que contre la 
plus oppressive des tyrannies. En placant 
la force du cété de ie foi on avait mis le 
courage du cété du doute. 


G.—Le moment est donc favorable pour 
nous occuper de ce vaste sujet, sans par 
tialité comme sans haine. Le moment est 
favorable pour juger la religion comme un 
fait dont on ne saurait contester la réalité, 
et dont il importe de connaitre la nature et 
les modifications successives. 


7:—La recherche est immense. Ceux 
méme qui la croient telle ne I’ont pas ap- 
préciée dans toute son étendue. Bien qu’on 
ait beaucoup écrit sur cette matiere,’ Ja 
question principale reste encore inapergue. 
Un pays peut étre long-temps le theatre de 
la guerre, et demeurer, sous tons les autres 
rapports, inconnu aux troupes _ le par- 
courent. Elles ne voient dans les plains 
que des champs de bataille, dans les mon- 
tagnes que des postes, dans les vallons que 
des défilés. Ce n’est qu’d la paix qu'on 
examine le pays pour le pays meme. 

. 8—Tel a été le sort de la religion, 
vaste contrée, attaquée et defendue avec 
une ténacité, une violence égales, mais que 
n’a visité aucun voyageur désinteresse, 
pour nous en donner une description 
fidéle. 

9.—L’on n'a jusqu’ici envisagé que 
Vextérieur de la religi L’histoire du 
sentiment intérieur reste en entier 4 con- 
cevoir et a faire. Les les croy- 
ances, les pratiques, les cérémonies, sont 
des formes que prend le ‘sentiinent inté- 
riear et qu'il brisé ensuite.” D”aprés 
quelles lois prend-il ces formes? D'aprés 
quelles lois en change-t-il? Ce sont des 
uestions que ne n'a examinées. 

Yon a décrit dehors du labyrinthe : 
nul n’a percé jusqu’au’ centte, nul ne le 
pouvait, ‘Tous cherchaient J’origine de 

» dans des circonstances ¢trangeres 

I’homme, les dévots comme kes padowy osophes. 
Les uns ne youlaient pas que 1"homme pit 
tre religieux sans une rivélafion particu- 





lidre et locale ; lés antres sans VPaction des 
objets extérieurs. De la une erreur premiére, 
de la une série de longues erreurs. Oui, 
sans doute, il y a une révélation, mais 
re we ang a ah 
manente, elle a sa source dans le cour hu- 
main. L’homme n’a besoin que de s’écou- 
ter lui-méme, il n’a wena d’écouter 
la nature qui lui parle par mille voix, pour 
etre invinciblement porté a la religion. 
Sans doute aussi, les objets extérieurs in- 
fluent sur les croyances: mais ils en modi- 
fient les formes, ils ne créent pas le senti- 
ment intérieur qui leur sert de base. 


10.——Si la religion vient de la peur, 
Lt Soe les animaux, dont plusieurs sont 
plus timides nous, ne sontails pas reli- 

? Si elle vient de la reconnaissance, 
hienfaits comme les riguers de la na- 
ture physique étant les mémes pour tous 
les étres vivants, pourquoi la religion 
n’appartient-elle qu’a l’espéce humaine ? 
11.—Le sentiment religieux nait du be- 
sain que l’homme éprouve de se mettre en 
communication avec les puissances invisi- 
bles, 

La forme nait du besoin qu’il éprouve 
également de rendre régulieurs et perma. 
nents les moyens de communication qu’il 
croit avoir déconverts. 

La consécration de ces moyens, leur ré- 
gularité, lear permanence, sont des choses 
dont il ne peut se passer. I] veut pouvoir 
compter sur sa croyance; il faut qu'il la 
retrouve aujourd’hui ce qu’elle était hier, 
et qu’elle ne lui semble pas, 4 ue ine 
stant, préte a s’évanouir et a lui per 
comme un nuage. I] faut, de plus, qu’il 
la voie appuyée du suffrage de ceux 
avec mo il est en rapport d’intérét, 
d’habitude et d’affection : destiné qu’il est 
a exister avec ses semblables, et 4 commu- 
niquer avec eux, il ne jouit de son propre 
sentiment que lorsqu’il le rattache au sen- 
timent universel. I] n’aime pas a nour- 
rir des opinions que personne ne partage; 
ilaspire pour sa pensée, comme pour sa 

uite, a l’approbation des autres, et la 
sanction du dehors est nécessaire 4 sa satis- 
faction intérieure. 

De la résulte & chaque époque I’éta- 
blissement d'une forme positive, propor- 
tionnée a l’état de cette époque. 

Mais toute forme positive, quelque sa- 
tisfaisante qu'elle soit pour le présent, con- 
tient un germe d’opposition aux progrés de 
l'avenir. Elle contracte, par Velfet méme 
de sa durée, un caractére ique et 
stationnaire qui refuse de suivre )intelli- 
gence dans ses découvertes, et l’ame dans 
ses émotions que chaque jour rend plus 
épurces et plus délicates. Forcée, pour 
faire plus d'impression sur ses sectateurs, 
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ue temps rebelle, finit céder ; 

ps dans l’ordre, les Giptits thquiets, 
les ames épouvantées retrouvent le repos. 

C’est en effet ce qui arrive a ]’apparition 

igi e. Le sentiment 


y trouve un asyle, au moment od l’homme 
ayant acquis des connaissances sur les lois 


des ch h la istanic 
So Bre ere 
rance. 


13.—Des nations tes et polictes 
ont adoré des dieux qui leur donnaient 
exemple de tous les vices. Qui n’eit 
pensé que ce scandaleux exemple devait 
corrompre les adorateurs? Au contraire, 


.ces nations, aussi long-temps ee, sont 


restées fidéles a ce culte, ont le spec- 
tacle des plus hautes vertus. ‘ 
Ce n’est pas tout. Ces mémes nations 
se sont détachées de leur croyance, et c est 
alors qu’clles se sont plongées dans tous 
Lis ablenen db Ju: eversiginon. Les Romains, 
chastes, austéres, désintéressés, quand ils 
redeleite ¥ a ies 
, énus ique, ou 
le protecteur de la fraude, se sont montrés 
Snir einen ie, ee 


lorsqu’ils ont délaissé Jes autels de ces di- 


“or? 


“Non, sans dou 


\ 
* 
, 
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le sentiment religieux domine la forme, 
il exerce sur elle sa force réparatrice. La 
raison en est simple : le sentiment religieux 
est une émotion du méme genre que toutes 
nos émotions naturelles; il est, en consé- 
quence, toujours d’accord avec elles. Tl 
est toujours d’accord avec la sympathie, la 
pitié, la justice, en un mot, avec toutes les 


vertus. _ I] s’ensuit qu’aussi long-tem 
qu'il reste uni avec was forme vdigieiin; 
les fables de cette religion peuvent étre 
scandaleuses, ses dieux peuvent étre cor- 
rempus, et cette forme néanmoins avoir un 
effet heureux pour la morale. 


14.-Le peuple qui attribuait son origine 
aux amours de Mars et d’une vestale, n’en 
infligeait pas moins a toute vestale séduite 
un supplice rigoureux, 

Le caractére moral des dieux n’a pas non 
plus influence qu’on suppose. Quel que 
soit ce caractére, la relation établie entre 
les dieux et les hommes est toujours la 
méme. Leurs égarements particuliers de- 
meurent a cette relation, comme 
les désordres des rois ne changent rien aux 
lois contre les désordres des individus. 


M. Benjamin Constant-=De la Religion. 
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Dans l’armée du fils de Philippe, le soldat 
Macédonien, convaincu de meurtre, eit été 
condamné par Alexandre, bien que son 
juge fut assassin de Clitus. Pareils aux 
grands de ce monde, les dieux ont un ca- 
ractére public et un caractére privé. Dans 
leur caractére public, ils sont a appuis de 
la morale: dans leur caractére privé, ils 
n’écoutent que leurs passions; mais ils 
n’ont de rapports avec les hommes que 
dans leur caractére public. 


These extracts have not been taken 
at random—though they may appear 
long, and are culled from different 
parts of the work, yet they are con- 
nected together, and carry on M, 
Constant’s train of speculation. From 
them the reader may form a very 
complete idea of the gist of the whole 
volume, and may be saved the trou- 
ble of looking further. So much, the 
importance of the subject, the fame 
of Benjamin Constant, and the ex- 
pectations attached to the . work 
seemed to demand —and no more. 








*TIS PAST—THE FOND—THE FLEETING DREAM. 


Tis past—the fond—the fleeting dream 
Of love and hope is o’er, 

And darkly steals life’s troubled stream 
Unto the silent shore. 

But still this broken heart of mine 

Shall be thy memory’s mournful shrine, 

Till it islaid at rest with thine, 
Where grief is felt no more. 

My sorrow seeks no lonely spot, 
In some far desert placed ; 

To me each scene where thou art not 
Is but a joyless waste. 

Where all around is bright and fair 

I only feel thou art not there, 

And turn from what thou canst not share, 
And sigh to be at rest! 


I bow no more at beauty’s. shrine, 
For me her charms are vain ; 
The heart that once hath loved like mine 


Can never ve ke gg p 
The wreathing smile, the beaming eye, 


Are pass’d 
And where 
My buried 


me unheeded by ; 
ruin‘d relics lie, 


Life’s latest-tie hath sever'd been 


Since thou hast ceased. to be ; 


Our hearts the 
In this dark 


grave hath 
And what remains for me 


closed between. 
below ?. | 


A vain regret—a cherished woe— oY feat 
And tears that cannot cease to flow ; | , 


Whene’er I think of thee. 
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Sono Pittore !—Sal, Rosa. 


Ar the appointed hour I waited 
on my new sitters, the first of whom 
was the head of the family, the Hon. 
Mr. Augustus Elborough, and, after 
a few preliminaries were arranged, 
such as the most becoming attitude 
and occupation—the side on which 
his auburn curls should. be disposed 
—w hether he should look up “as one 
inspired,” or look down in “ musing 
melancholy,” &c. &e. he at length 
took his seat. 

He was incontrovertibly handsome, 
in the usual aceeptation of the word, 
but I may, be fastidious—his nose 
and. forehead had nothing of the 
Apollo; he, depended on the red and 
white tints of his complexion for 
cffeet, not to the finely blended light 
and, shade, of countenance. and ex- 
pression ; there was a want of soul, 
but how did I dare to think so when 
his wife atmy elbow was whispering, 
‘oud enough for him to hear and 
smile, ‘ Isnt his face exquisite? 

and his figure too is perfect syimme- 
try!” ** My love, he sighed. forth, 
read to me, or—stay, it will be better, 
play to me.” She struck a few 
notes; ** No—give me Lord Byron, 
dear; I'll read myself—aye—and I 
think this will be the best attitude 
after all.” He aceordingly began: 
“* I stood at Venice on the bridge of 
sighs, Xe.” till reaching “ She looks 
a sea Cybele fresh from ocean ;” he 
suddenly stopped: “* That line’ al- 
ways aunoys me,” he exclaimed; 
‘* he lays the stress on the wrong syle 
lable, and 1 am such a slave to har- 
mony |” 

I was eusprised to hear i it, for I had 
been remar a peouliar want ‘of 
that quality in is reading ; and some 
reflections arose iv my mind, which 
it, was as well he could not divi ine. 

It occurs to me that the fone people 
issume in reading poetry is owing te 
i great mistake ; they seem to think 
it, Necessary to throw off all natural 
intonation, and. to substitute an ins, 
‘lated and sonorous sound, little bete | 
bem in fact, than.a menetonous drawl. 


There are certain teachers, of what 
they. call clocution in this ' great town, 
who, as Dowton says, ‘‘ teach folks 
to mouth, and pick their ‘pockets in 
return:” they labour in .their. voca- 
tion,. and their pupils only are. to 
blame ; but why those, from whom 
we might expect better, who have 
received classical educations, been 
accustomed to hear and see. things 
worthy of remark and imitation—~ 
why they should roar, and growl, and 
thunder ‘forth the simplest and. most 
natural passages; making. verse. hi- 
deous, merely because it is verse they 
are reading, is inexplicable to me. 

I admit that poetry; how . true 
soever to nature, is not the common 
every-day language of men, and.de-, 
mands therefore a tone in delivering 
it, exalted above the usual. tone’ of 
ordinary conversation ; but there isa 
delicate medium that equally avoids 
affectation and: vulgarity, and steers 
between both with inexpressible 
grace ; we seldom hear this off the 
stage (too seldom on)-—those who 
have listened tothe reading of the 
late Mrs. Sh—d—n’s brother, have 
felt the truth of this; but he:is all 
music, and “ could not if he would” 
be otherwise than melodious. 

I think correct judgment and pu- 
rity of ear may confer this charm 
without the necessity of instruction. 
I am sure instruction can de nothing: 
where those qualities.are not. 


But my mind wanders—] demand it back. 


Now and then.my sitter, leaving 
his studied posture, lounged towards 
the looking-glass in, which he eeu 
ed his dress, smoothed et 
aud having thus “ ay HEURBI 
re-filled. his, quinetnic petanned selaioe 
charge... . 
was to toi sinit : 
ticular, she posal fe ao 
vacant chair. She was, her: 
hind her. lord in, tha qpinien 186.68 
tertained of her.own ¢ 
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been even from infancy, as she as- 
sured me, considered a beauty. 

All this was appalling, seeing that 
I could not, by any attempt, bring 
my opinion to accord with hers. 

It was true, she had blue eyes and 
large eyes, but they were all gurfice, 
they wanted the bright depth where 
another world seems to exist ;. where 
—in fact—they were eyes that any 
one might paint. It was. true she 
had dark: hair, and long hair, but 
there' was no..grace in the head it 
might otherwise have adorned ; there 
was no expression in any feature ex- 
cept one, ‘and that. made me think, 
every time I looked up, of Polypheme 
in the oratorio. “ Bring me a hun- 
dred reeds of decent growth, to make 
a pipe for my capacious mouth.” 

Many:an hour she devoted to me, 
and at Jength 1 produced a. likeness; 
I could'nt: help it, I know it was un- 
pardonable, and I kiss the rod; it 
was gazed at, censured, abused, re- 
jected: she agreed to sit again—to 
try an entirely new style, ‘my poor 
face ! no artist ever yet succeeded— 
to be sure that of poor dear Flat- 
teurine’s would have been exact, but 
he died, dear man, before it was 
finished!” Dreadful: thought! I de- 
termined that should not be my ca- 
tastrophe if I could help it, and be- 
gan with fresh vigour. She chose to 
appear as Hebe, and she did—it was 
an excellent picture, totally unlike 
the former ; “‘ but Mamma,” said her 
little daughter, “* what is that little 
jug for? and the lady looks so cold 
without her gown, poor thing !” 

This little connoisseur next took 
her place with her brother, and an 
infant ten months old claimed my 
care: the latter having eer 
determined not to submit to any suc 


infliction, made it a point to: whine 


and * shirl,” and sulk, and storm, 
and ; during which the nurses 
uttered all the inerpressive sounds 
that are resorted to in similar cases, 
= brs Babel Migr ; there = 
the knockings, the datcings, 
whirlings, the. joggings, threateni 
discomfiture to all my -epperstyas 7 
bore it all, however, and came off in 
triumph, having ticed three che- 
rubs, without the wings or * sur- 
rounding clouds: They were pro- 
nounced inimitable, and E-saved my 
credit with but-little sacrifice of truth, 
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for an ugly child is so rare—how is it 
possible that infancy and innocence 
can look otherwise than beautiful ! 
Their clear bright eyes, their sofi, 
rose-hued cheeks, their round small 
limbs—art cannot flatter them. 


Oh infancy! if aught can move . 
The coldest heart to’ pity and to love, ' 
”*T were surely fountl m thee! ape 


Dinr passions mark * : 
Stern rey brow, where age impresses 
re ' 
The stealing lines of sorrow; but thihe eye 
Wears nor distrust, nor grief, nor perjury. 


The next family that claimed my 
attention was one mu¢h more inter- 
esting than I had been accustomed 
to meet with, It consisted ofa father, 
three daughters, and a mother, blind 
and infirm: I am ignorant of their 
exact rank, but I conceive the father 
must have formerly been in’ business, 
though now retired from busy life to 
a beautiful: cottage in the ‘cowitry, 
where his constant occupation’ was 
gardening ; so devoted was he’ to this 
passion that. his’ onteeard nan: indi- 
cated a regular ‘professor of that an- 
cient art, no amateur: and it was 
difficult. for strangers ‘to’ recognize 
the lord of the mansiou in his blue, 
tucked-up apron, and clouted shoon. 
The tender and unremitting attention 
of the two youngest girls, who were 
twins, to their mother, délighted me 
extremely. I did not see the ‘eldest 
for some time, and I observed that 
when her namé ‘was mentioned, a 
sadness seemed to follow, and silence, 
as if it roused some feelings that 
could not be immediately suppréssed : 
this raised my curiosity! ‘to sée' her ; 
but I had little cliatice’ of my wish 
being gratified—she never appeared. 
The twins were very charming, they 
sang the prettiest duets imaginable, 
their voices blended so sweetly, they 
looked so’ innocent’ and placid; and 
yet there wus some uneasiness that’ T 
could not penetrate. “I should have 
thought it was the blindness of their 
parent, but she was ‘80 trariquil,’ so 
resigned ; e d herself! so’ ‘corns 
stantly with one ‘little delicate’ work: 
or , atid spoke ‘so ‘cheerfully’ 
about her affliction tlat'1€ could’ 
be that.’ miTriy vircetouee M16 tad 

“© soaring bird, that restest upor’ 
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the Sadree, thy station is not this 
confined place of sorrow !” 

One morning, chance gratified me 
with a sight of the incognita. I had 
arrived earlier than usual, and the 
family were not pre for me: 
while I waited, observing that a glass 
door which led into the garden stood 
open, I strolled out, and following 
the direction of a terrace from whence 
a fine view of woods and hills ex- 
tended, I came to a shaded walk of 
limes, the coolness and beauty of 
which invited me to go on. After 
eras oe Srey Pago 
m arity © oO 
straight stems through which the on 
gleamed, chequering the path with 
interrupted t, while the 
branches far above murmured in the 
wind from which their thicknéss shel- 
tered me, I came toa rising ground, 
which, as Apcihrenerse- 1 gh a 
rude flight of steps irregularly form- 
ed in the hill side, end having climbed 
them, I found myself on an elevated 
spot crowned with tall trees of dif- 
oom 5 ye while or Me deep 

ollow I was surprised by observin 
a highly cultivated garden slowly 
with a profusion of flowers and flow- 
enng shrubs.. Many paths branched 
off from this parterre, some planted 
with laurel, whose deep red, cherry- 


like berries, contrast’ with its bright 
Manis Ves those that yy unripe form 
a pleasing variety of paler green— 
the underwood of dwarf St. John’s 
wort with its y-wipent yet flowers 
ever ; r 8 
odin fr ue Bae ot sain 
wers variety ; the ti 
flower and dahlia of every ad 
all the rich gems that autumn scatters 
in her train. 
ion steep secon, which art had 
taught to imitate rugged wildness 
of nature, promised to lead me to 
the beauties I contemplated at a 
distance, and I abandoned myself to 
its guidance in the Loag-p, Migsmal 
of losing my way in this leby- 
rinth of beauty. I was mistaken in 
supposing I should reach the fairy 
scene I wished to see nearer ; for, 
instead of that, I stood before a 
ruined arch overgrown with climbi 
plants, beyond which, in a sm 
court surrounded by high broken 
fragments of stone, an antique foun- 
tain was playing in the front of what 
might be a cave or grotto: I was 
advancing when the sound of music 
arrested my steps, and listening atten- 
tively, I heard the following words, 
accompanied with much taste by a 
guitar. 


SONG. 
There may be hope, though long removed, 


And time may vanish 


joys restore ; 


But those fond moments when we loved 

Are gone—and may return no more ! 
To some those joys renew'd may be, 
But never can revive for me ! 


Once what delight my 


soul has known 


To dwell upon thy cherish’d name ; 
I start to find that years havé flown, 

And see thee changed, myself the same. 
The same as when unknown to care, 
The same in sorrow—in despair ! 


The last words were interrupted 
by deep sighs, and I heard the sooth- 
ing voice of one of the twin sisters 
say: ‘* Dear Amy (which name be- 
trayed to me the secret), why do you 
sing that song? you know it always 
makes you so melancholy; now do 
come in and see the picture ; it will 
be finished to-day, and we must hear 
your opinion.” A deep low voice 
answered, “ Aye, now; let me go 


now. I had rather not stay here— 
they come to me so often, and I be- 
in to grow terrified—make haste— 
on’t you see them now at the end of 
the cave?” “ See what, my dear sis- 
ter?” said my friend. “ The spirits 
to be sure,” was the answer ; “ this 18 
their time to come, and if we go 
directly we shall miss them—come : 
At these words they came out of 
the grotto; I intended to have re- 
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tired before they perceived me, but 
was too late, and finding I was dis- 
covered 1 joined them, when my 
young acquaintance, with some em- 
bartassment, introduced her eldest 
sister, Mrs. The latter re- 
ceived my salutations without any 
marks of confusion, or any of that 
wildness I had been so much startled 
at in her conversation. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, a | 
white veil was wound round her head 
in rather a fantastic manner, and her 
beautiful light auburn tresses escaped 
from it; she was very pale and deli- 
cately fair, which was more remark- 
able from the contrast formed by her 
large, full, hazel eyes, shaded by 
dark lashes, that gave them the effect 
of deep black; her face altogether 
was one, such as Guido loved to re- 
present, and its extreme pensive 
beauty quite charmed me. [I saw 
her frequently afterwards, but she 
never spoke, and I regarded her as a 
lovely vision. Her story I heard 
lately from an old woman, who had 
formerly been a domestic of the fa- 
mily. It is strange how linked toge- 
ther are almost all the beings in the 
world, from what apparently oppo- 
site sources information is.drawn. 
She’ had at a very early period of 
her life formed an attachment to a 
young man, her senior only by a few 
years, who being entirely without 
fortune, and in the army—a circum- 
stance which she knew -would be a 
great obstacle with her family, had 
little chance of obtaining the consent 
of her friends to their union. He 
greeable, and de- 





was handsome, 


voted ; he wrote the most exquisite . 


verses, at least she could not but 
think so, for she inspired them ; they 
were both young and imprudent, and 
thought 


Quando un alma é all’ altra unita 

Qual piacer un cor risente ! 

Ah si tolga dalla vita 

Tutto quel che non 6 amor. * 
Metastasio. 
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In short they were privately mar- 
ried, and soon after her husband re- 
ceived orders to accompany his regi- 
ment to India! This was a severe 
announcement to the lovers, but 
they had-no alternative but to part 
with tears and mutual vows, still re- 
solving to conceal their marriage till 
bette= fortune should smile on him. 

Her sorrow, which she found it im- 
possible to hide, in a little time be- 
trayed her secret to Ber mother ; and, 
con to the expectations the 
fears of the lovers had conjured up, 
the news was not only calmly re- 
ceived, but her father, in his anxiet 
for the ha piness of his belov 


child, i ately set preparations 
on foot for her jo ing her husband. 
All was arranged, and she embarked 


—shie reached the Cape, and beheld 
the tomb of him whom she sought! 
he had been seized with a fever 
which had carried him off in a few 
days. She returned broken-hearted 
to her parents, and when her son was 
born, his mother hadno longer power 
to welcome her child; her intellect 
became deranged; and, though by 
degrees she partially recovered from 
that affliction, deep fits of melan- 
choly frequently visited her mind, 
and rendered her incapable of joining 
in society. Her mother’s blindness 
and the ae of her infant increased 
her sorrows and her malady. She 
was extremely gentle and fearful in 
the extreme—no violence was to be 
dreaded from her—she excited the 
tenderest compassion, but no feeling 
of terror: her frequent theme was 
that chosen in the song I heard, 
namely, complaint of the inconstancy 
of some cherished object—such is the 
inconsistency of ness ; so does it 
add bitterness to grief by imaginary 
wrongs—for her love 
———he had the truest heart. 
Oh ! he was heavenly true. 


P. P. 





* When hearts are link’d in one soft chain, 
Alt joy the moments move, 
Ah! every hour of: life is vain 
(Phas is not-pass’d‘in love !—r. P- 


é 


! r 












STANZAS. 


Since Fate my evry hope destroys Is ad. 


' I may not sing of love'to thee, © 
Nor tear thee from thy own putejeye 
‘To bind thee to my 
Th smile’s too like'an angel's smile, 
hy truth too like an angel's truth .. 


| To win thy confidence with 


And blast the prospects of thy youth. 


2. 

I will not say that joy may bless 

The soul that is so lonely now, 
Nor bid thee think that happiness 

Will warm my heart and ray my brow. 
Oh! no; I feel that bliss can ne’er 

In this cold world again be mine: 
I would not wed thee to despair— 

I would not wound a heart like thine ;— 


3. 

I would not give those eyes a tear, 

I would not wrong their Mor My 
Nor make that breast the seat of 

Nor sr hope, and scatter blight;— 
I would not let one pang be given, 

To sere thy mind or dim thy charms, 
For all that earth, for all that heaven, 

Contain within their giant arms. 


4. 

Life is for thee a cloudless scene— 

A summer scene where thou may’st stray 
O’er sunny hills and valleys green, 

Beneath the light of pleasure’s ray. 
I will not as thou journey’st forth 

Hang like a cloud thy path above ; 
Nor as the rude and cruel North 

Breathe o’er thy soul my with’ring love. 


5. 

Thou shalt not fall beneath the blast - 

That pours its deadliest wrath on me, 
a live serenely to the last, 

wy mre into eternity, 

With all thy feelings pure and still 

As autumn’ 8 sunset—summer’s calm, 
When evening from her silent hill 

Drops on the vale her tears of balm: 


I will not deem thy ore, ome Aor 
When it shall beam no more on me, ;, 


Nor think that others use deceit, .. - wilt biol 
Who tell their hopes.and,love.to.thee. .. ' dur start 
And when some other outh shall gain. met ofbsrie2A I 2¢ 
Thy spotless heart I ne'er repine, 4 teoay ai sosq Isdw | 
But joy that one 1 loved i in vain... wait wot aldgarvbe bas 
Ha fount happir reat than mina. sotto merb to e1ssy 0 


edt 16 218% {gir 
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A rounc German who was serv- 
ing his time to a jeweller, at Magde- 
burg, was allowed by his master, in 
the third year of hjs apprenticeship, 
to go to Brunswick to see his parents. 
That he might effect this with com- 
fort to himself, and in a-way worthy 
of the assistant of a reputable 
tradesman and public.functionary of 
Magdeburg, his master lent him one 
of his own horses, and provided him 
with money; whilst the old cook, 
with whom he was a great favourite, 
filled his wallet with all the dain- 
ties that she could lay her hands 
upon, and gave him sundry well- 
meaning hints and admonitions touch- 
ing the temptations that awaited him 
in Brunswick. It was on the morn- 
ing of Midsummer-day, in the year 
1612, that he arose at six o'clock, 
lighted his travelling pipe, and 
mounted the steed, which by no means 
seemed to sympathize with his rider 
in the pleasure to be derived from the 
prospect of a long journey. He was 
in truth a sluggish beast, over-fed 
and man gin at and apparentl 
upon such good terms with himself 
that, when he took any thing into 
his head, the whip was of no avail, 
and the spur, however manfully ap- 
plied, could not drive him from his 
purpose. He was so fat, that Karl, 


rE 4 a handsome stripling, look- ° 


ed with his legs sticking out almost 
at right angles like a Y turned up- 
side down. ‘“ The devil take thee on 
our journey (said Karl) if thou go 
not more speedily than at present. 
Would I had all the money that 
has been expended on thee in the ar- 
ticle of whips; truly with that I 
might buy a better animal than thou 
art, or hast been, or eyer.wilt be.” 
As he concluded his petulant, but, un- 
der all the circumstances, ex Je 
harangue, Nicolaus (for that was his 


horse’s name) shook hishead, and gave _ 


two or three most significant neighs, 
pig Sane pretty poe por a 
as “ Hold thy peace, speak not’ 
of that which thou undérstandest 
not! Assuredly I am aia od 
pb in aon West yer for me 

visable for thee: I am come 
to years of discretion, sna shall ‘alee 
especial care of thy neck and my own 
Nov. 1824. 
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Well! on 
they jogged, every now and then re- 


health and comfort !” 


newing this kind of conversation, 
which always ended in the same 
manner. About three o'clock in the 
afternoon,. Karl, to the entire satis- 
faction of Nicolaus, alighted at the 
Three Golden Bottles, a small her- 
berge, or public-house, situated at the 
extremity of a hamlet, replenished his 
meerschaum, and seated himself in a 
room set apart for the more respect- 
able visitors of this notable house of 
entertainment,on the outside of which 
hung a board, whose crooked letters 
indicated to travellers that— 


Horses might a stable find, 
And men have liquors to their mind. 


At one corner of the room he be- 
held two persohs playing at cards, 
and remarked that one of them, who 
appesses by his dress and the sums 
of money that he staked to be a sub- 
stantial farmer, contihually lost ; at 
which the other, who was a dark 
mysterious looking mén, only smiled, 
and every now and then incited him 
to continue his destructive course, 
by saying, “ It is your turn now! 
p ay boldly—the luck cannot always 

eep to one side. Come! to give 
you a better chance, I will put down 
Couble to your single stakes.” The 
farmer, buoyed up with the hope of 
regaining his money, which was in- 
deed the greater part of what he 
possessed the world, played on 
until he had lost all, and then, burn- 
ing with ill-concealed rage and dis- 
appointment, rushed out of the room, 
whilst he, who had made himself 
the possessor of his wealth, laughed 
thrice loudly and triumphantly, and 
stole out, as Karl supposed, to follow 
his unfortunate companion. Now, 
our young traveller had looked on at- 
tentively, and saw the result of their 


ing with no y t feel- 
y "He was in. ar shocked 


~- 


“tt at cold-hearted 
Tough escap thon the dark 
ms the r. ~~ 0 

4 in faster ; ; : . 
out the ‘ancky Boe dis with 
é + had h ore iien 
‘Tames ‘than he had > 
He was vexed at the defeat and 
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triumph he had just witnessed, and 
vowed in his own mind, should the 
man who had Jast left him return, 
to stake all that his master had given 
him, rather than that he should carry 
it with so high a hand. The fact is, 
the old cook, to whom we have al- 
ready alluded, had given Karl a very 
respectable initiation into the mys- 
tery of card-playing, on divers cold 
winters’ nights by the kitchen fire. 
Now, the game at which the strangers 
had been engaged was the very one 
on which he prided himself not a lit- 
tle. The truth must be spoken— 
mine is not a perfect hero. Besides 
being double foaded with ambition, 
he was primed with vanity, which no 
sooner encountered the match of op- 
position than explosion took place, 
which made many rather cautious of 
coming in his way. In a short time 
the successful stranger re-entered the 
chamber, but his adversary came not 
with him. He challenged Karl, who 
instantly accepted his offer, called 
for more wine, and again filled his 
pipe. He played for very small 
stakes, yet his little purse was get- 
ting lower and lower, for the stranger 
had an advantage over him which he 
was slow to believe, but which was 
at last too evident. At length he 
had little more than sufficient re- 
maining to discharge the. bill of the 
herbergist, and arose from the table 
with impatience and vexation. It is 
doubtful whether the loss of the 
money affected him so much as the 
wound that his youthful pride had 
suffered. He was turning to depart, 
when the laugh, or rather yell, of his 
companion checked him. Stung to 
the soul by the insult he had just re- 
ceived, Karl flew towards him and 
aimed a blow full at his face, but, in 
the act of doing so, fell forward on 
his hands. He sprang up, but the 
stranger was gone, although the door 
had been and was still closed and the 
windows were down. Karl’s anger 
now gave place to astonishment. He 
was convinced that the stranger had 
dealings with the devil; nay, hé al- 
most thought that he had been gam- 
bling with the arch master of the ce- 
remonies himself. He found also 
that either astonishment or Rhenish 
wine had had the effect of making 
his steps indecisive, his head giddy, 
and reduced the chance of keeping 
on his legs, and the risk of falling 





down, to pretty even terms. He how. 
ever paid his host, and, without know. 
ing how he got there, found himself 
on the back of Nicolaus, riding along 
as it appeared to him much more ra- 
pidly an usual. What surprised 
im most of all was, that everything 
around him seemed likewise to haye 
gotten the travelling mania. There 
were some fine old elms going at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, and, what 
was. very remarkable, some little 
shrubs that grew near appeared to 
keep up with them. A large farm 
house was in pursuit of a barn, but 
they were so well matched, that there 
was little hope of its being overtaken. 
There was eas an admirable steeple- 
chase between the heads of two dis- 
tant churches, and a boy who was 
sitting on a bank by the road side 
rode past him in excellent style. 
“This may be all very agreeable 
(muttered Karl) to the parties con- 
cerned, but, for my part, I care not 
how soon they finish their long-wind- 
ed race. Stop, stop—Nicolaus, no 
galloping if it please thee, thou un- 
ruly steed of Satan. Whenever | 
have desired thee to use thy speed, 
thou hast gone slow enough, and now 
thou must, out of thy very obstinacy, 
and regardless of my safety, hurry on 
as if thy master were behind thee!” 
He pulled the rein as he finished 
speaking, and Nicolaus suddenly 
stood still. His rider had awakened 
him from a fine sleeping jog-trot, 
and he looked as if he much, mar- 
velled what satisfactory reason could 
be given for it. There was no stable 
near, which doubtless appeared to 
him the only fair excuse for a full 
stop, nor was there the least: sign. of 
provender. However, for once, he 
seemed determined. to do as his rider 
wished, and still he stood 
As Hildebrand the gallant knighte, 
Who saw his ladye’s ghost at nighte 
Throwe off the veiling palle and shroude, 
And vanish through a parted cloude. 
Karl began to be better satisfied, 
for as he had before conceived that 
he was riding at a gallop when. Nico- 
laus was innocent of everything save 
and except the jog-trot before men- 
tioned, so he now thought that he 
was enjoying a very pleasant lady- 
like canter, when in truth he was 4s 
immovable as his majesty of. Char- 
ing Cross. After riding on for some 
time at the rate of no milés an how 
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he fell asleep, and a little after, as 
an almost necessary consequence, 
fell from his saddle. His fall, how- 
ever, was broken by a bed of net- 
tles, which seemed to have grown 
there for his espegial accommoda- 
tion ; but he was not so grateful as 
he should have been, for he threw 
away some very choice German to 
anathematize them. ‘To be sure he 
had lost his money, a circumstance 
which seldom tends to sweeten a 
man’s temper or to put him in good 
humour; but what then? Had he 
fallen direct to the ground he might 
have broken an arm, or leg, aye, or 
even his neck, whereas he was now 
only stung all over his face and 
hands, and ought to have returned 
thanks to the Virgin that it was no 
worse. Were all mankind to act 
upon this suggestion there would not 
be a single unhappy person living. 
The criminal sentenced toa short im- 
prisonment would bless his stars and 
feel happy that it was not a long one ; 
the convict ordered for transportation 
might console himself with the idea 
that it was better than being hanged ; 
and the man who should be doomed 
* longam literam facere,” or, in 
plain terms, who had received a pro- 
mise of being hanged, might still be 
delighted in thinking how far pre- 
ferable it is to burning. It is bad 
policy to fancy our own ills greater 
than those of others, for in pro- 
portion as we magnify the evils 
of life, we increase our imagi- 
nary sufferings in enduring them. 
But to return to Karl; he left 
his master’s horse to amuse him- 
self as he might think fit, placed 
himself under a tree, and in a mi- 
nute more was fast asleep. Nico- 
laus, who, to do him justice, was 
not always insensible to the force of 
good example, deliberately walked 
to a spot opposite Karl's resting 
place, laid himself down, and, after a 
few preliminary nods, imitated his 
master to the life. 

Karl had been but a short time 
asleep, when confused and crowded 
dreams of what had lately happened 
disturbed _ his ose. The dark 


Stranger whom he met at the inn 
was the principal actor in the som- 
nambu drama that was’ 
on. Karl beheld and heard him 


‘and with horror, al- 
en superstition was out 
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of the case, he had little fear in his 
composition, as was manifested on 
various occasions when his high spi- 
rit seemed to take but one leap from 
his heart to his fist, to knock those 
down from whom he considered that 
he had received an affront. He got 
his first rudiments, however, of su- 
perstitious lore from his nurse, and 
the old cook at his master’s com- 
pleted his education in that particu- 
lar branch. The devil was general] 
the hero of most of her stories, snd, 
to speak disinterestedly, she scarcely 
gave him his due. Nothing was done, 
however diabolical, that was not 
immediately put down to his ac- 
count; and she often found after- 
wards, that what she had attributed 
to him had been committed by Be 
sons who had passed in the world as 
pious and God-fearing characters. 
The ghost stories that he heard had 
their effect upon Karl in no ordinary 
degree, and imbued him with all the 
visionary and romantic ideas that 
often lead youth into error, but at the 
same time throw a charm over that 
period of life 


When hearts have not a dream of sorrow, 
And thought scarce ventures to the morrow, 
But takes its light and tripping way 
Through all the pleasures of to-day. 


He suddenly awoke from his slum- 
bers, and found Nicolaus standing 
close beside him. The bright tints 
of day were departing, and twilight 
was scattering her rose-hues over 
the cloudless face of heaven. Tran- 
quillity reigned the goddess of the 
scene, and the winds and the birds 
and the waters paid her their silent 
homage. 

Karl had not rested sufficiently to 
maintain his equilibrium with any 
certainty, but he mounted his steed 
with a determination of proceeding 
as quickly as it might please his per- 
tinacious four-footed companion. He 
gave Nicolaus his head, who seemed 
to move along with no inconsiderable 
alacrity ; indeed, at times his mas- 
ter was by no means too proud of 
his equestrian vans to ee his 
occasionally resorting to the mane, 
which, although not perfectly jockey- 
like, possessed the advantage of 
keeping him in his saddle—no small 
consideration by the bye to a youth 
with ‘only about one-third of * his 
senses about him—the more so as Nilo 
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“Ha! ha! Ihave thee now, or the 
devil's in’t!” He drew up. that 
the stranger might pass on_ first, 
but he was too polite to take prece- 
dence, and Carl was soiged to 


one was near to scrutinize his ac- 
tions. Well, on he went, thinking 
of the pleasures that awaited him at 
Brunswick, and anticipating the kind 
welcome he should receive from his 
relatives and friends, when he was 
suddenly aroused from his waking 
dream by hearing the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs close at his side. He 
turned his head, and was startled to 
find the same tall dark figure who 
had contrived to make him ride so 
muchlighter, by ridding him of several 
supernumerary silver pieces at theinn, 
ona black steed, which exactly kept 
pace with his own animal. At the 
first moment, Karl thought of endea- 
vouring to persuade Nicolaus to use 
his best speed, by a manful applica- 
tion of the whip; but when he con- 
sidered the unyielding attributes of 
hisstoical quadruped, he gave up the 
idea in despair. His alarm too was in 
some degree dissipated by the changed 
address of the stranger, who cour- 
teously wished him a good evening, 
and testified his delight at having a 
companion on so lonely a road. 
Though Karl was rather more assur- 
ed, he by no means felt that the de- 
light was mutual. “ Curse the fel- 
low! (thought the youth) it requires 
no great stretch of politeness to be 
civil to a person when you are riding 
with his money in your belt. I 
would that his raven-hided beast 
knew how to stumble and break the 
ill-fayoured cheat’s neck, or at least 
put out his collar-bone!” This cha- 
ritable sentence, however, he deemed 
it quite as well not to give vivéd voce, 
for it struck him forcibly that it 
might not be considered by his fellow- 
traveller in the light of a joke. As 
the stranger entered more fully into 
conversation, Karl's fears by degrees 
began to abate; but he could not 
help now and then giving a sly look 
under the black horse’s belly, to see 
whether the other foot of the unknown 
rider corresponded with the one 
which he had a view of. But he had 
no Opportunity of. satisfying his cu- 
riosity, for if he ever slackened. his 
pace that the other might go on be- 
fore him, the stranger also pulled his 
rein and remained always close at 
his side. At length they came to a 
narrow pass, between two hills, 
where two horses could not go a- 
breast, and Carl said to himself— 


on. When he had gone about half- 
way through the narrow road, he 
turned to have a full view of the gen. 
tleman who had stood so much u 
forms, but how great was his  sur- 
prise to find that there was not a 
trace of him to be seen!  * So, so, 
(cried Karl) this place did not tempt 
thee, thou arch-fiend! thou liked’st 
not to show thy cloven foot, and I 
give thee credit for having some 
shame left ; though verily I am glad 
to be quit of thy visage!” When he 
came to the end of the pass, and was 
jogging on gaily, he nearly dropped 
from his saddle, at finding the dark 
rider, whom he fancied. he had left 
behind, still by his side.  “ I mark 
thy surprise, (said he to Karl) but I 
saw when thou wert riding before me 
that thy horse had lost his tail, and 
out of compassion for the poor beast, 
hatred for the flies that annoy him, 
and respect for his rider, 1 went back, 
and by good fortune found it lying 
on the road. I have now, (added 
he) great pleasure in restoring it 
uninjured.” Saying this he present- 
ed it with a very creditable bow to 
Karl, who gazed on the tawny relic 
in utter astonishment. How Nico- 
laus had lost his tail he could by no 
means conjecture. He was, indeed, 
so amazed that he forgot to thank 
the stranger for his courtesy, at which 
the other appeared in no wise offend- 
ed. ‘* So, then (said Karl at last) J 
am on a tailless: horse! It is well 
that it will be dark by the time I 
come to my journey’s end, orl 
should be followed through the 
street as if I were an imp of the 
dev—” he stopped short in his speech, 
for he perceived that he had: com- 
mitted himself, as his com 
seemed not at all to relish in- 
sinuation. He turned, however, 
with renewed humour to Karl, 
and said: “* Come, come, thy case 
is not so hopeless. Thou shalt not 
be on the back of an imperfect ani- 
mal. Give me the tail, and pledge 
me thy word that thou wilt look 
straight forward, and not once cast 
thine eyes backward to make thy re- 


marks on my proceedings, and I pro- 
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mise without loss of time to affix the 
fly-flapping appendage once more to 
the hinder part of thy steed.” 

Karl, although he strongly doubted 
the possibility of such a manceuvre, 
willingly pledged his word, and ina 
moment afterwards heard the stran- 
ger mutter something which was un- 
intelligible to him, but which he 
made no question was some spell 
used ‘in the ceremony of tail-fixing. 
“ Turn (said the stranger, who was 
now again beside him), thy horse is 
repaired!” Karl did as he was re- 
quested, and the tail was manifest ; 
but Nicolaus betrayed as little joy at 
the recovery of it, as he had evinced 
sorrow for its loss. Kari could not 
help suspecting that the stranger had 
made him promise to look straight 
forward, not so much out of fear that 
he should be a spy upon his opera- 
tions, as that he dreaded an expo- 
sure of the cloven-foot ; nevertheless 
he thanked him for his good oflices, 
and kept on his way. After a time it 
occurred to him that a pipe would be 
no bad thing ; but when he had filled 
it, found to his mortification that he 
had lost his flint, and began railing in 
good set terms at his own careless- 
ness arid indiscretion. “ Despair not, 
while L am near thee (said the 
stranger ); hold thy pipe towards me!” 
No sooner was this done than he 
breathed upon it, and the tobacco 
was ignited. Karl felt now convinced 
that he was travelling with Satan ; 
for the herb burnt rather blue than 
otherwise, and there was a villanous 
smack of sulphur in the only whiff 
that he took. He had a very certain 
presentiment that his companion had 
not brought the fire which he had 
just given him from the same place 
» wt Prometheus had mer aon 

e pipe dropped from his lips, an 
he trembled hom head to foat. He 
now began to devise means of ridding 
himself of his black-art-practisin 
fellow-traveller. He had observ 
on their journey that when = came 
near any of the crosses, which are 


common to this day in Catholic coun- 
tries, his companion vanished, and 
did not rejoin hin 


until they were out 
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of sight of those devil’s eye-sores. 
He now resolved to make the best 
use of his observation, and happening 
to espy a small cross at a little dist- 
ance, and seeing that his good friend 
had left him as usual, he rode up to 
it, dismounted, and easily drew it 
from the ground. “ It’s an ill pro- 
cession, they say, when the devil 
carries the cross (cried Karl), so I'll 
e’en be before-hand with him.” He 
threw it across his shoulders, vaulted 
into his saddle, and trotted forward, 
until he came to a town which he 
supposed to be the place of his des- 
tination. Nicolaus made a sudden 
halt and neighed loudly ; and lashes 
and caresses were alike ineffectual to 
induce him to proceed. A door was 
opened, and the old cook who knew 
the voice of Nicolaus too well to be 
mistaken, welcomed the young ap- 
— home again to his master’s 
ouse, at Magdeburg. The truth 
is, that Nicolaus, liking better a 
dirty stable than a clean road, had 
taken care to turn his head home- 
ward, when his rider awoke from his 
slumber under the tree, and Karl 
was obliged to defer his visit to 
Brunswick until a better opportunity 
should occur. He told his master 
the whole story on the next morning ; 
but the jeweller (unbeliever as he 
was!) attributed every thing to his 
superstition and state of intoxica- 
tion ; but the old cook was fully per- 
suaded that he had actually been in 
the society of the devil, and was not 
satisfied that he was entirely out of 
his, the said devil’s power, until he 
had confessed to the priest of the 
family, and purified himself with an 
additional sprinkling of holy water. 
His master had the cross burned, and 
warned Karl not to mention the cir- 
cumstance of his having sacrilegiously 
carried it off, as he might incur the 
displeasure of the holy church. Karl 
did as he was desired, and -on the 
following day the removal of the 
cross was discovered, and considered 


as a miracle by the good’ e of 
Lower Saxony in the seventeenth cen- 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HAYLEY. 


Tue most remarkable incidents in 
Hayley’s Life are to be collected 
from his Memoirs of himself, edited 
by his friend the Rev. Dr. Johnson, 
better known as the favourite kins- 
man of Cowper. The Memoirs, 
though somewhat more copious than 
many readers might have wished 
them, are yet far from being devoid 
of entertainment to the lovers of lite- 
rary biography 

William Hayley was born at Chi- 
chester on the 29th of October, 1745. 
His father was a private gentleman, 
son of one Dean of Chichester, and 
nephew to another. Having enrich- 
ed himself by a union with the daugh- 
ter of an opulent merchant, who died 
without leaving him any children, he 
married for his second wife, Mary, 
a daughter of Colonel Yates, a re- 
presentative in Parliament for the 
city of Chichester, the mother of the 

t. 

His father dying when he was 
three years old, and his only brother 
soon after, William became the sole 
care of a discreet and affection- 
ate woman. A similar lot will be 
found to have influenced the earlier 
years of many who have been most 
distinguished for their virtues or abi- 
lities in after life. He was taught to 
read by three sisters, of the name of 
Russell, who kept a girl's school at 
Chichester ; and pleased himself by 
relating that, when in his 63d year, 
he presented to one of them, who still 
contmued in the same employment 
with her faculties unimpaired, a re- 
cent edition of his Triumphs of Tem- 
om His first instructor in the 

armed languages was a master in 
the same city, who appeared to be so 
incompetent to the task he had un- 
dertaken, that Mrs. Hayley removed 
her son to the school of a Mr. Woode- 
son, at Kingston. He had not been 
long here, when he was seized with 
a violent fit of illness, which obliged 
his mother, who had now fixed her 
residence in London, to take him 
home, after having nursed him for 
some weeks at Kingston, with little 
hopes of life. Of the anxiety with 
which she watched over him, he has 
left the following pathetic memorial 


in his Essay on Epic Poetry. 


Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much 
more 


Than ever child to parent owed 

In life's first season, when the fever’s flame 
Shrunk to d ity his shrivel'’d frame, 
And turn’d each fairer image in his brain 
To blank confusion and her crazy train, 
*T'was thine, with constant love, through 


lingerin 
To bathe thy ideot with thy tears ; 
Day after day, and night ing ni 
a turn incessant - feiectnee sight, 
uent watch, at thy view 
Departed reason might not ion Adan 

The first sign he gave of returning 
intellect,was anexclamation on seeing 
a hare run across the road as they were 
taking an airing im Richmond park. 
On his recovery, his mother provided 
him a private tutor in Greek and 
Latin, of the name of Ayles, formerly 
a fellow of King’s College, Cam. 
bridge; while she herself and his 
nurse, a faithful servant in the family 
for more than fifty years, encouraged 
his early propensity for English lite- 
rature; the former by reading to 
him, and the other by making him 
recite passages out of tragedies, of 
which the good woman was passion~ 
ately fond. 

In August, 1757, his mother placed 
him at Eton, where he remained 
about six years, at the end of which 
time he was removed to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Like many others, 
he acknowledges the illusion of con- 
sidering our school-boy. days as the 
happiest of life. The infirmities, 
which his sickness had brought on, 
made him extremely sensible to the 
jibes and rough treatment of the big- 
ger boys, and the accidental neglect 
of a Greek lesson exposed him to @ 
flogging which he never quite for- 
gave. One of his tutors at Eton was 
Dr. Roberts, author of Judah Restor- 
ed, a poem, in which the numbers of 
the Paradise Lost are happily imi- 
tated. By him, the young scholar 
was confirmed in that love of com- 

ing verse ‘which he could trace 
ack to his ninth year.’ There is 
little promise in the specimens’ he 
gives of his earlier att s. His 
English ode on the birth of the 
sent King, inserted in the Cambridge 
collection, is an indifferent perform- 
ance, even for aboy. At the univer- 
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sity, he describes himself to have 
studied diligently, to have given 
many of his hours to drawing and 
painting, and to have formed friend- 
ships which were dissolved only by 
death. On Thornton, a member of 
the same hall, the most favoured of 
these associates, whom he lost when 
a young man, he wrote an elegy, 
which is one of the best of his works, 
With him he improved himself in the 
Spanish and Italian languages, the 
latter of which they studied under 
Isola, a teacher at Cambridge, after- 
wards creditably known by an edi- 
tion of the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Hayley entered his name at the Mid- 
dle Temple on the 13th of June, 
1766, and in the following year quit- 
ted Cambridge without a degree. 
He now made some ineffectual at- 
tempts towards fixing his choice of a 
profession in life ; but at last poetry, 
and especially the drama, were suf- 
fered to engross him. In October, 
1769, he married Eliza, the daughter 
of Doctor Ball, Dean of Chichester. 
This lady had been the confidant of 
his attachment to another. The 
match was on his part entered on 
rather from disappointment than love ; 
aud was made contrary to the advice 
of his surviving parent, who repre- 
sented to him the danger there was 
lest his wife should inherit an incura- 
ble insanity under which her mother 
had long laboured, Many years after 
he. put; her away, fancying himself 
no longer able to endure a wayward- 
ness of temper, which, as he thought, 
amounted nearly to the calamity that 
had been apprehended. In the sum- 
mer of 1774, he retired with his wife 
and mother from Great Queen-street, 
where they had hitherto resided, to 
his paternal, estate at Eartham in 
Sussex; but in the ensuing winter 
his mother went back to London for 
medical advice and there died. 

He had endeayoured, but in vain, 
to bring several of his tragedies on 
the stage, Garrick, with some hol- 
low compliments, rejected one, called 
the Afflicted Father, of which the 
story appears to have been too shock- 
ing for representation. It was, thata 
father had. supplied. his. son,.under 
sentence of death, with poison, and 
when too late found that he was par- 
doned.... Another called, the. Syrian 
Queen, which he had imitated. from 
the. Rodogune of Corneille, was. re- 
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fused with more sincerity by Col- 
man. A third met no better recep- 
tion from Harris... “ Persuaded,” as 
he says, “by his own sensations 
that he had a considerable. portion of 
native poetic fire in his mind, he re« 
solved to display it in a composition 
less subject to the caprice of mana- 
gers, yet more arduous in, its execu, 
tion. In short, he determined to be- 
gin an epic poem.” He chose for his 
subject the .extorting of .Magna 
Charta from. King John... The death 
of his friend Thornton in. 1780, who 
had watched the progress of; this 
essay with much solicitude for , its 
success, chiefly induced him to.re- 
linquish a design, which was in truth 
ill fitted to his powers. Inthe Es 
on Epic Poetry, he recommended. it 
to Mason, who was not much better 
able to accomplish it than himself, 
Iam unwilling to detain my reader 
by an account of the _ numerous 
poems, which he either did not com- 
plete or did not commit to the press, 
lis unpublished. verses, as. he told 
me a few years before his death, a- 
mounted to six times the number,of 
those in print. 

His first publication was the Epis- 
tle on Painting to Romney, in 1778, 
The two next in the following year 
were anonymous, the one A Congra- 
tulatory Epistle to Admiral Keppel 
on his Acquittal; the other An Essay 
on the Ancient Greek ;Model (as he 
called it) to Bishop Lowth, remon- 
strating against the contention which 
the bishop had entered. into with 
Warburton, and which .he, thought 
unworthy so excellent a prelate. In 
1780, he produced, besides the Verses 
on the Death of Mr. Thornton, an 
Ode to Howard, and the Epistles on 
History addressed:to Gibbon, which 
gained him the intimacy of the his- 
torian and the philanthropist. .The 
success of these works encouraged 
him to project the Triumphs. of 
Temper, the most popular of all his 

oems, which he published in.1781, 
he next year saw the publication of 
his Essay on Epic Poetry ; in, the 


notes to which. he introduced much 
information on the poetry of Italy 


Spain, then Jess. known, among, 
deal present; and nae deayour 
to rouse the spirits, of Wright. the 
painter at Derby, by anode, which 
was printed for private, circulation, 
In 1784, he published a, volume, of 
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lays, consisting of tragedies and 
a egihenl the latter of which were in 
rhyme. The gratification of seeing 
his dramas represented on the stage, 
which he had before solicited in vain, 
was now offered by Colman, who 
proposed through the author’s book- 
seller to bring out a tragedy and 
comedy, Lord: Russell, and The Two 
Connoisseurs, at the Haymarket. “A 
comedy in rhyme,” the manager ob- 
served, ‘‘ was a bold attempt; but 
when so well executed as in the iy 
sent instance, he thought, would be 
received with favour, especially on a 
stage of a genius somewhat similar 
to that of a private theatre for which 
it was professedly written.” Both 
tragedy and comedy were well re- 
ceived, but with so little emolument 
to the poet, that he had to pay for 
his own seat at the representation. 
Marcella, the other tragedy, was also 
acted, in 1789, when it was condemn- 
ed at one house, and in three nights 
after applauded at the other. The 
author accounted for this. whimsical 
change of fortune by supposing. the 


iece to have been played only on a 
few hours’ preparation by the mana- 
ger at Drury-Lane, in order to get 
the start of Harris and prevent his 
success by having the play damned 
before it appeared on his theatre. 

Hayley was, however, now in great 
favour with the public ; the first edi- 
tion of his plays was sold in a fort- 
night ; and through the intervention 
of his friend Thomas Payne, the 
bookseller, he re-purchased for 500/. 
from Dodsley the copyright of all he 
had written. It would have been 
well if his poetical career had closed 
here; for whatever he did afterwards 
in this way met either with disre- 
gore or contempt. Such was the 
ate of a Poem on the Anniversary of 
the Revolution in 1788 ; of an imita- 
tion of a German opera, called the 
Trial of the Rovers, which he sold to 
Harris for 100/. but which failed at 
Covent-Garden in 1789; of Eudora, 
a tragedy, acted with no better suc- 
cess in 1790; of the National Advo- 
cates, intended to commemorate the 
triumph of Erskine in his defence’ of 
Horne Tooke in 1795; of an Elegy 
on Sir William Jones in the.same 
year; of an Essay on Sculpture in 
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1800; of Ballads on Animals,- the 
most empty of his productions that-] 
have seen, in 1802; of the Triumphs 
of Music in 1804 ; of Stanzas to’ the 
Patriots in’ Spain in 1808; and. of 
another volume of plays in 1811... 
Yet he still continued to secure to 
himself some share ‘of attention: by 
several worksin prose. In the Essay 
on Old Maids, published | in. 1785, 
there is an agreeable combination of 
learning, sprightliness, and: arch bu- 
mour. He now and then approaches 
to irreverence on sacred subjects, 
but, as lam persuaded, without any 
ill intention ; the dedication of the 
book to Mrs. Carter gave much of- 
fence to that lady. His Dialogues 
on Johnson and Chesterfield, in 1787, 
contrast the character of these. wri- 
ters in a lively manner and with some 
power of discrimination, but. tlie 
partiality of the author is very evi- 
dent. He had himself ‘ sacrificed” 
too successfully to the Graces to be a 
fair umpire between the rough scho- 
Jar and the polished nobleman. The 
Young Widow, or the History of 
Cornelia Sedley, a novel, was pub- 
lished without his name (as the last- 
mentioned two books had also heen) in 
1789. For this he received 200/. from 
Mr. Nichols. The purchaser found his 
bargain a hard one; for the novel 
had little to recommend it, being de- 
ficient in probability of incident and 
character. He made up for the joss 
by presenting his bookseller with 
another anonymous work entitled the 
‘¢ Kulogies of Howard, a’ Vision,” 
in prose.* His ‘Life of Milton,” 
was intended for an edition of the 
oet to be published by Nichols the 
ing’s — ; but an abridgment 
of it only was employed im 1794 for 
the purpose, some passages being 
not thought courtly enough for the 
royal eye.’ He afterwards published 
it without mutilation. The design 
of this work, to which he devoted 
two years of diligent application, 
was to vindicate Milton from the as- 
perity of Johnson—~a task, which ac- 
cording to the general opinion, has 
since been more: ably executed ‘by 
Doctor Symmons. He had; however, 
reason to be satisfied with this under- 
taking, as it led'to an acquaintance 
and fri ip with: Cowper, ‘who 
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-was ‘atthe same: time’ engaged in 
‘writing notes to Milton: Eight years 
after, it fell to his lot to write a Life 
of Cowper himself. | This: provéd ‘to 
him the most lucrative of all his lite- 
rary engagements ; but its success 
was owing none om not to the 
narrative but to the private letters 
of Cowper which accompanied them. 
Of the Life and Letters he added 
another volume in 1804; and in 1809 
wrote the Life of Romney, which, 
having no such attraction, did not re- 
commend itself to the public notice. 
From the time that he left London, 
in 1774, till his death, a period of 46 
years, he was seldom long absent 
from his home, first at Eartham, and 
afterwards at Felpham, a pleasant 
village on the sea-shore, distant only 
a few miles from his former resi- 
dence. Cowper, who visited him at 
Eartham, in 1792, speaks of the house 
as “ the most elegant mansion he 
had ever inhabited, surrounded by 
the most delightful pleasure grounds 
he had ever seen,” and observes “ he 
had no conception that a poet could 
be the owner of such a paradise.” 
The house was built, and the plea- 
sure grounds laid out by himself. 
Here I saw him in the next summer 
but one after Cowper’s visit. His ha- 
bits appeared to me such as they were 
long afterwards described by Mrs. 
Opie—those of extreme retirement, 
of abstemiousness, and of family de- 
votion. He was at that time em- 
ployed on his Life of Milton, and in 
educating his son, a promising boy, 
whot under the age of fourteen had 
begun to translate the Epistles of 
Horace into tolerable blank verse. 
On accompanying me the next morn- 
ing out of “ Paradise,” the lad 
spoke to me with some sorrow of his 
father’s refusal to let him “ join a 
pack of hounds in the neighhour- 
hood.” He died in his 20th year, a 
victim probably to the secluded life 
and the studious habits to which his 
povent had so early devoted ‘him: 
is mother, a servant in the family; 
as I was told by Anna Seward, de- 
clared him to be the son of a young 
orphan, named Howell, who having 
been benevolently received by Hayley 
into. his. house, and through his 
means promoted in. the military ser- 
vice of the East India Company, 
soon after perished by shipwreck. 
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‘different story, and one ‘nioré \éoi- 
sonant to that’of the poet, by whom 
he was always acknowledged for his 
son. He was, for ‘sothe time; ‘the 
pup of Mr. Flaxman, who ‘atigtired 
ighly of his abilities, and who, ifthe 
young man had lived, would certainly 
ave done all that could be done by 
example and instruction to render 
him illustrious in his art and respect- 
able as a man. (Dsnut 
Considering his independenéé ‘on 
any profession, the ease of his‘ maii- 
ners, his talents for conversation, 
and his knowledge of modern lah- 
guages, it may be wondered’ that 
ayley did not mix more in’ society, 
or visit other countries besides his 
own. Once, indeed, when a young 
man, he made an excursion to Scot- 
land ; and, in the summer of 1790, 
passed three weeks at Paris with his 
friends, Carwardine and Romney, 
from whence, much to the scandal of 
the neighbourhood, he brought back 
a French governess for his son. Mrs. 
Hayley had then left him, or rather 
been gently forced out of his house ; 
and, afterwards, when she begged 
for leave to return, was denied ‘it. 
From his own account of the matter, 
and from the Jetters that passed be- 
tween them, some of which he has 
published in his Memoirs, it is diffi- 
cult to acquit him of blame, and not 
to wish that he had endured with 
more patience the foibles of a woman, 
who, though irreproachable in her 
own conduct, was more indulgent 
than she need have been to his frail- 
ties. He appears, however, to have 
been anxious for her happiness after 
they were separated. She died in 
London in 1797, and received from 
her husband the empty honours of ‘a 
funeral sermon and an epitaph. He 
was loth to quit his home except on 
some’ errand of friendship, when he 
was ever ready to run to the Land's 
End. I remember his quoting'to me 
the following line out of Eschylus, 
on the advantage of a master’s pre- 
sence in his own family. 
*Oppa yap Sépwv vopilw deordrov — 


mapovotay. 

\» He seems to have'takén delight in 
the instruction of youth.’ ‘Besides 
his own boy, he undertook 'to educate 
tuitously two sons of’ his friend; 
Mr. Carwardine, and ‘one of his 
neighbour, Lord Egremont. On the 


But the features’ of the boy told’a ‘death*of Warton; “he declined some 
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advances that were made him 

his friends, ays aot an ane - . 
lanreateship. Nothing but a hig 
sense of independence could have 
prompted this refusal ; for, though no 
courtier, he was not wanting in loy- 


-alty; and the stipend would have 


been a welcome addition to an income 
which barely sufliced his own mode- 
rate wants and his liberal contribu- 
tions to the necessities of others. 

He was not more fortunate in a 
second marriage than he had been in 
his first. The vain confidence which 
he placed in his good stars on this 
occasion shall be told in his own 
words, which are as follows: 


While he was deeply engaged in his 
biographical compositions, he used to say, 
* I have not leisure to wander from my 

, and look into the world in quest 
of a wite; but I feel a strong persuasion, 
that if it is really good for me to venture 
once more On marriage, 

that step 
Of deepest hazard, and of highest hope, 
my kind stars will conduct to my cell some 
eompassionate fair one, fond of books and 
retirement, who may be willing to enliven, 
with the songs of tenderness, the solitude of 
a poetical hermit.’ 

Such was the frame of mind in the re- 
cluse, when an incident occurred, that gra- 
dually seemed to accomplish a completion 
of his prophecy. This incident was a 
visit from an old ecclesiastical acquaint- 
ance, attended by two young ladies, Mary 
and Harriet Welford, daughters of an aged 
and retired merchant on Blackheath. 

The countenance and musical talents of 
the elder sister made a strong impression 
on the sequestered poet. Their accidental 
visit gradually led to his second marriage 
on the 23d of March, 1809, an event at- 
tended with much general exultation and 
delight, though evidently, like the usual 
steps of poets in the world, rather a step of 
hasty affection than of deliberate prudence. 


In three years they were sepa- 
rated ; I know not for what reasons. 
On showing me some gaps in his li- 
brary, he said that they had been 
made by proceedings in Doctors 
Commons. 

To Felpham, where he passed the 
last twenty years of his life, there 
retired also, to end his days in privacy 
and quiet, Doctor Cyril Jackson, 
who had been many years Dean of 
Christ Church, and in that time had 
refused some of the highest honours 
inthe church. It is said that. when 
Hayley, waited on him, the Doctor 


declined entering upon an inter. 
change of visits; but said that he 
should be happy to establish an jp. 
tercourse of a different kind, and to 
soe Se cmmadanety (ae ty 

ng e i ight en t 
have, and which a we pay t be 
without, and to receive from him the 
same neighbourly accommodations in 
return. Accordingly, when the poet 
took a wife in his old age, he sent the 
Doctor a piece of the weddin . 
with a message, that he hoped at 
some future time to receive a neigh. 
bourly communication of the same 
sort in return. 

In 1818, he told me that his medi- 
cal attendant was apprehensive of 
his becoming dropsical, and had pre- 
scribed him a glass of ig! wine after 
his dinner. is usual drink before 
this had been water. In the October 
of the following year, he wrote to me 
that “ he had assailed by two of 
the most formidable enemies of the 
human frame ; and had been almost 
demolished by a fit of apoplexy, and 
a fit of the stone: the blow from the 
former,” he adds, “‘ was 80 violent, 
that my physician despaired of my 
revival ; but, by the mercy of Hea- 
ven, I am so far revived, that L can 
again enjoy a social and literary. in- 
tercourse with my friends ; and even 
dabble again in rhyme; but, as I 
suspect, that my rhymes, like the 
Homilies of Gil, Blas’ Archbishop, 
may savour of apoplexy, I think it 
right to keep them in utter privacy.” 

His other complaint, the stone, ter- 
minated his life on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1820, 


Under all his sufferings (says his early 
friend, Mr. Sargent), he was never heard to 
express a querulous word ; and, if I had 
not seen it, I could not have thought it pos- 
sible for so much constant patience and re- 
signation to have been exhibited under so 

i in. Of his se- 


among his medical friends, as to the exist- 
ence of a stone in the bladder, he said, to 
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ings. He. had received the Sacrament 
about a fortnight before, from the Rev, Mr. 


Hardy, a minister in the neighbourhood, 


towards whom he always expressed a most 
friendly regard. 

To. this satisfactory account of 
Hayley’s latter days, let me be al- 
lowed to add, that which is given by 
the son of his friend, the Rey. John 
Sargent. 

More perfect patience than Hayley ma- 
nifested under his excruciating tortures, it 
never was my lot to witness. His was not 
only submission, but cheerfulness. So far 
could he abstract himself from his intense 
sufferings, as to be solicitous, in a way that 
affected me tenderly, respecting my comfort 
and accommodation as his guest ; a circum- 
stance that might appear trivial to many, 
but which, to my mind, was illustrative of 
that disinterestedness and affection which 
were 80 habitual to him in life as not to de- 
sert him in death, That his patience ema- 
nated from principles far superior to those 
of manly and philosophical fortitude, I 
feel a comfortable and confirmed persua- 
sion, not merely from the sentiments he 
expressed when his end was approaching, 
but from the more satisfactory testimony of 
his Resusenyor’ to his confiential servant 
in the season of comparative re 
and again, before his last seizure, did he 
read over a little book I had given him, 
Corbett’s Self-Examination in Secret, and 
repeatedly did he make his servant read 
tohim that most valuable little work, of 
which, surely, no proud and insincere man 
can cordially approve; and to her did he 
avow, when recommending it for private 
perusal, ** In the principles of that book I 
wish to die.”” He also mentioned to her, 
at the same time, his approbation of the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Sermons, which had 
been kindly sent to him. He ited 
me frequently to pray with him, as a 
friend and minister; and when I used the 
confessional in the communion service of 
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our church, and some of the verses of the 
fifty-first » he appeared to unite de- 
voutly in acts of penitence, and after. 
wards added, ‘ I thank you heartily.” 

With emphasis did I hear him utter the 
memorable words, “ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, &c.” and on my remindin 
him that Job exclaimed also, “‘ Behold 
= fa he assented to the excellence of 

at language of repentance and humility. 
Indeed, I well remember his Seer 
gteeing with me in an observation J made 
some months before, ‘¢‘ That a progress in 
religion was to be discerned by a progres~ 
sive knowledge of our own misery and sin~ 
fulness.””. The last words almost J heard 
fall from him, contained a sentiment I 
should wish, living and dying, to be m 
own—‘* Christ have mercy upon me! 
my Saviour, look down upon me, forsake 
me not.” 


Of his habits during the latter 
part of his life, Mrs. Opie, who has 
the art of conferring an interest on 
whatever she relates, has given this 
very pleasing account, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of his Memoirs. 
* In consequence of a previous corres 
pondence with Mr. Hayley, the re- 
sult of his flattering mention of me 
in the twelfth edition of the “ Tri- 
umphs of Temper,” I went to his 
house on a visit, in the year 1814. 
Nothing could exceed the regularity 
and temperance of Mr. Hayley’s ha- 
bits. We did not breakfast till a 
little before eight, out of compliment 
to me, I believe; but, as he always 
rose at six,* he breakfasted at half- 
past seven when he was alone; and 
as soon as he returned from his usual. 
walk in the garden; you remember 
how rapidly he walked, spite of his 
lameness, bearing on his stick on one 
side, and his umbrella on the other. 





brella ; which in fine weather he'used as a parasol, to preserve his eyes. 1 
with it on ‘horseback, a very awkward considering the high-spirited animals 
that his stud, and the constitutional malady in his hip-joint, which, in addition 
to his t (for he wasar strong-built man), and his never riding without 
reduced his danger of almost to a certainty, when he openeil his 
see iden dere, Beta ete a Mi ga oe 
always mounted his horse as soon as he could a ; 
e riding gently ‘by his side, en the beach ‘of Bognor, when the wind suddenly 


once ' 
reversing Ns ambrellc, as he unfolded it; this horse, with @ sudden bat desperate plange, | 
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During breakfast, at which he drank 
cocoa only, he always read; and, 
while I was with him, he read aloud 
to me. We then adjourned to his 
sitting room, the upper library, and 
he read to me, or I to him, till coffee 
was served in the dining-room, which 
was, I think, at eleven o'clock. That 
repast over, we walked in the garden, 
and then returned to our books; or I 
sang to him till it was time for us to 
dress for dinner—with him a very 
temperate meal. He drank water 
only at dinner, and took coffee in- 
stead of wine after it. The coffee 
was served up with cream and fruit 
in the upper library. 

«© After dinner I read to him, or he 
read to me, till it was near tea-time, 
when we again walked in the garden, 
and on our return to the house, cocoa 
was served for him, and tea for me. 
After tea I read aloud or sang to 
him, till nine o'clock, when the ser- 
vants came in to prayers, which were 
manuscript compositions, or compi- 
lations of his own; and which, as 
you well know, he read in a very im- 

ressive mamer. He then conversed 

or half an hour, or I sang one or two 

of Handel's songs to him, or a hymn 
of his own; and then we retired for 
the night. I think he had for some 
years been in the habit of waking at 
five o'clock, and composing a hymn, 
but I do not remember to have heard 
him mention having been so employ- 
ed, while I was his guest. 

“ With the single exception of a 
drive to Chichester, and to Lavant, 
where we spent a day with Mrs. 
Poole, and of having one or two 
friends to tea three times, there was 
no variety in the life which I have 
above described, during the whole 
month I passed with Mr. Hayley ; 
and, I believe, the year that followed, 
to the time of his death, were as lit- 
tle varied as the days I have detailed. 
The Honourable Miss Moncktons, 
and their sister, Mrs. Milnes, drank 


tea with us oncé, as were 
ambitious of being seescnin to M 
Hayley, ree their conversation and 
great musical powers were ju 
precidted by dan: a 

“ The next year I repeated my visit 
to Felpham, and found the Monck. 
tons at my ak with their brother 
and sister, Viscount and Viscountess 
Galway. The latter were eager to 
make Mr. Hayley’s acquaintance, 
and I easily obtained leave to intro- 
duce them. At the same time, the 
Countess of Mayo, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Smith, requested of me a 
similar introduction, and this appli- 
cation drew from our friend the fol. 
lowing remark; “ I think, my dear, 
you had better show me, at a shilling 
a-head.” Leave was granted me to 
present these new visitants ; and they 
afterwards, I found, introduced Lord 
Mayo. That year Mr. Hayley was 
unable to bear the motion of a car- 
riage, from the increased pain in his 
hip-joint, and, from that time, he 
scarcely ever left his own precincts. 

“The next year I went to Scotland, 
and did not see Felpham till the year 
1817. I found Mr. Hayley was be- 
come fond of seeing occasional vi- 
sitors, and that Earl and Countess 
Paulett, and Lady Mary Paulett, as 
well as Lord and Lady Mayo, and 
Mr. and Mrs. .T. Smith, were fre- 
quent callers on him that year. The 
Miss Godfreys were also his guests, 
and with them I occasionally paid 
visits, but for the most part our life 
was as unvaried as it was in 1814 and 
1815. 

*©In 1818, I was unable to visit 
Felpham ; but in 1819, I went down 
to Bognor in considerable alarm, ‘on 
hearing of our poor friend's illness ; 
and I was not certain that I should 
not arrive too late to see him. But 1 
found him out of danger ; and had 
the happiness of ne London 
at the end of the week; leaving him 





teresting friend, whom they had just left, being apprehensive of what would happen, was 


anxiously viewing him from her window through a Cc. Spit 
These may serye to illustrate that determined feature of his charac 
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life. At length, howeyer, they prevailed ; and, for some years before he died, he gave up 
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He died in November of the follow~ 


ing year. ' 

« You will wish to know what we 
read aloud. Chiefly manuscript poems 
and plays of Mr. Hayley’s, and mo~ 
dern publications. One of the former 
was a sensible, just, and, as he read 
it, an apparently well-written Epistle 
to a Socinian friend on the errors of 
his belief. You know, I suppose, 
that our friend always read the Bible 
and Testament before he left his 
chamber in a morning.” Hayley’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 204. The epis- 
tle, of which Mrs. Opie speaks, was 
printed with a few other “ Poems on 
serious and sacred Subjects,” to be 
distributed among the friends of the 
author, two years before his death. 

His person and character are well 
described by the Rev. Doctor John- 
son, in the following words: ‘ He 
was considerably above the middle 
stature, had a countenance remark- 
ably expressive of intellect and feel- 
ing, and a commanding air and de- 
portment that reminded the beholder 
rather of a military officer, than of 
the character he assumes in the close 
of his epistolary addresses (he used 
to sign himself the Hermit). The 
deplorable infirmity, however, of his 
early years, had left a perceptible 
lameness, which attended him through 
life, and induced a necessity of ad- 
ventitious aid, towards procuring him 
the advantage of a tolerably even 
walk. 

“ As to his personal qualities, of a 
higher order, these were cheerfulness 
and sympathy in a very eminent de- 
gree ; so eminent, indeed, that as no 
afflictions. of his own could divest 
him of the former, so neither could 
the afflictions of others find him des- 
titute of the latter. His temper also 
was singularly sweet and amiable, 
being not only free from ebullitions 
of anger, but from all those minor 
defects which it is needless to enu- 
merate, and to which social peace 
and harmony are so repeatedly sacri- 
ficeed. .It was the most even in its 
exercise, that the writer of this brief 
account of him ever witnessed. Whe- 
ther this regular flow of good humour 
Was Owing to the native cheerfulness 
of his mind—to the habit which ‘he 
had contracted of viewing every ad- 
verse circumstance on its’ it side 


—to a course of self discipline, which 
did not avow to others, or to the 
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joint operation of all these, it is not 
possible to say ; but certain it is that 
it was one of his most striking pecu- 
liarities. 

** In all these respects there can be 
no doubt that the character of Hayley 
was worthy of imitation; and the 
Editor feels that he should be defi- 
cient in a becoming attention to the 
expressed wish of the author, in the 
close of his Memoir, if he did not 
briefly advert to the importance, 
both.to individual and social hap-~ 
piness, of endeavouring to cultivate 
to the utmost those eminent ingre- 
dients of a beneficial life—cheerful- 
ness, “se, a and good temper. 

“ Closely connected with these was 
a rich assemblage of amiable qua< 
lities, which the Editor cannot. do bet- 
ter than display in the following ex- 
tract, from the _ before-mentioned 
sketch, by the Rev. Samuel Great- 
heed. § my tk retained, I believe, 
throughout his life, a high sense of 
honour, inflexible integrity, a warmth 
of friendship and overflowing bene- 
volence. The last was especially 
exerted for the introduction of meri- 
torious young persons into useful and 
respectable situations; and it was 
usually efficient, as it never relaxed 
while they justified his patronage. 
He did not, indeed, scruple, while it 
was in his power, to entrust them 
with large sums, when there ap- 
Eons a prospect of their future abi- 
ity for re-payment ; but as this pros- 
pect not seldom failed, either through 
death or unavoidable impediments, 
his property was greatly reduced by 
euch beneficence.’ 

** Another distinctive mark of the 
character of Hayley, which few pos- 
sess by nature, and still fewer attain 
to hy art, was an eminently great con- 
versational ability. It was scarcely 
possible for any one to be in his com~ 
pany an hour, how distinguished 
soever his own gifts or acquirements 
might be in the possession and ex 
ercise of colloquial powers, without 
being conscious of his superiority in 
this respect. It has been a subjec 
of — astonishment to the Edi- 
tor, that in a soil so unfavourable to 
the growth of this faculty, asseclu- 


sion must n y be, it should 
yet have arrived ‘at such a pitch of 
exuberance, in the tase of the retired 


subject of this Memoir, ‘as’ ofily' an 
eee “of thé best” informed 
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minds, and that continually exercised, 
could be supposed capable of pro-~ 
ducing. He can only attempt to ac- 
count for it from the opportunities 
which the author enjoyed, through 
the advantage of one of the finest 
private libraries in the kingdom, of 
conversing at all hours, and im all 
conceivable frames of mind, with the 
illustrious dead of every age and na- 
tion. But the solution of the diffi- 
culty is still incomplete, for although 
these literary ‘* Pleiades” could fur- 
nish as it were “ the sweet influences 
ef rain and sunshine,” to foster his 
native talent ; yet, breath being de- 
nied them, its improvement is more 
than his friend Cowper could have 
accounted for, without violating his 
poetical axiom, that 


Ev’n the oak 
Thrives by the rude concussion of the 
storm. 


“« As to the defects of the character 
of Hayley, perhaps the most promi- 
nent feature was a pertinacity of de- 
termination with regard to his modes 
of action, which has been seldom 
exemplified to the same extent in the 
ease of others. When, in the con- 
templation of supposed advantage, 
whether to himself or his friends, he 
had once matured his purpose, it was 
an attempt of no ordinary difficulty 
to divert him from the pursuit of it. 
To this may, perhaps, be attributed 
the perpetual disappointments with 
which his life was chequered. Cer- 
tain it is, that his matrimonial infe- 
licities may be traced to this source. 
His first adventure of the kind alluded 
to, had the warning voice of his sur- 
Viving parent against it, and, it may 
naturally be supposed, the dissuasive 
arguments of all his thinking and 
judicious friends. And as to the si- 
milar connexion he formed in the de- 
cline of life, he must have overcome 
obstacles both numerous and weigh- 
ty, with respect to his. own situation 
and habits in accomplishing that ob- 
ject of his wishes. Instead of enter- 
ing into a detail of these, however, 
it will be more profitable to secure 
the good effect that may arise from 
the contemplation of the former part 
of his character, from the danger of 
being neutralized by the present ex- 


hibition. of it. This. may, 
be. accomplished. by reminding. 
reader of that principle of our lapsed 





nature, which inclines us, too often, 
to confound evil with good. The 
foods in Hayley’s case; appears to 

ve been the viewing, through his 
native cheerfulness, every dispensation 
of Providence on its bright side ; and 

e evil, his applying this rule to 
what might be not improperly de- 
signated the dispensation of his own 
wil. There ean be no doubt that 
his example in the first instance, and 
his mistake in the last, are equally to 
be followed and avoided. 

* Another failing observable in the 
character of Hayley, was the little 
attention he paid to public opinion, 
in regard to his modes and habits of 
life. During his long residence in 
his paternal seat of Eartham, though 
he occasionally received friends from 
a distance, and especially the votaries 
of literature and the fine arts, yet to 
the families in his vicinity he was 
not easily accessible. He seems, 
indeed, to have been almost an insu- 
lated mortal among them ; and one 
who, discharging himself from the 
obligation of what is commonly call- 
ed etiquette, made it impossible to 
maintain with him the reciprocities 
of intercourse. It is true, indeed, 
that the attention of the possessor of 
Eartham was considerably engrossed 
by meditation and study; but this 
increased rather than lessened his 
adaptation to society, and made the 
effect of his seclusion the more to be 
lamented.” Hayley’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p» 220. 

As Hayley was too much extolled 
at the beginning of his poetical course, 
so was he undeservedly neglected or 
ridiculed at the close of it. ‘The exces- 
sive admiration he at first met with, 
joined to that flattering self-opinion 
which a solitary life is apt to engen- 
der, made him too easily satisfied 
with what he had done. Perhaps he 
wrote worse after his acquaintance 
with Cowper ; for, aiming at a sim- 
plicity which he had not power to 
support, he became flat and insipid. 
He had at no time rag > ar - 
conception or language. Yet 
senuitahemaaal he frequently amuses 
his reader. His chief attraction con- 
sists in setting off some plain and va- 
tural thought or observation, by @ 


ed a certain sweetness of numbers 
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iar to himself, without the spirit 
and edge of Pope, or the boldness of 
Dryden, and fashioned as I think to 
his own recitation, which, though 
musical, was somewhat too pomp- 
ous and monotonous. He was de- 
sirous that all his rhymes should be 
exact; but they are sometimes so 
only according to his own manner of 
pronouncing them. He holds about 
the same rank among our poets that 
Bertaut does among the French; 
but differs from him in this; that, 
whereas Bertaut was the earliest 
of a race analogous to the school of 
Dryden and Pope, so Hayley was 
the latest of the correspondent class 
amongst ourselves. 

In one respect he is deserving of 
most honourable notice. During the 
course of a long literary life, I doubt 
whether he was ever provoked to use 
a single word of asperity or sarcasm 
towards any of his contemporaries. 
This was praise which alone ought 
to have exempted him from the harsh 
and unmerited censure of Porson, by 
whom he was called Criticorum et 
Poetarum pessimus. He sometimes, 
on the other hand, indulged himself 
too much in a lavish and indiscrimi- 
nate commendation of contemporary 
writers. But from whatever might 
appear like flattery of the great, he 
scrupulously abstained. When the 

. Princess Charlotte visited him at 
Felpham, he would not present some 
verses he had written on her, lest he 
should be thought capable of that 
meanness. 

His Essays on Painting, History, 
and Poetry, contain much information 
that may be useful to young artists 
and students. That on Secu rn is 
very inferior to the rest; as Tri- 
umph of Music is to the Triumphs of 
Temper. The last of these is a 
poem that still continues to interest 
a class of readers, whose studies are 
intimately connected with the happi- 
ness and well-being of society. The 
design of it, which is to show the 
advantages of self-control to the 
mind of a well-educated girl, is much 
to be commended. The machinery, 
though it required no great effort of 
fancy in the production, yet suffices 
to give some relief to the story. It 
has been remarked that the trials of 
the Heroine are too insignificant. 
But of one of them at least, the ea- 
lumpy in the newspaper, this cannot 
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properly be said. Nor would the 
purpose of the writer have been so 
well answered, if he had been more 
serious and had uttered his oracles 
from behind a graver mask. 

The taste which has been lately 
excited amongst us for Spanish and 
Italian literature, after having slept 
nearly since the age of Elizabeth, 
may be attributed in a great measure 
to the influence of his example. 
Gray, Hurd, and the two Wartons, 
had done something towards awak- 
ening it, but the spell was com- 
pleted by him. The decisive impulse 
was given by the copious extracts 
from the great poets in those lan- 
guages, which he inserted in the 
notes to his Essayon Epic Poetry, 
and which he accompanied by spirit- 
ed translations. Lord Holland, the 
best informed and most elegant of 
our writers on the subject of the 
Spanish theatre, declared that he had 
been induced to learn that language 
by what Hayley had written concern- 
ing the poet Eriella. 

I have heard his Greek scholarship 
questioned in consequence of an error 
which, in his Epistles on History, he 
has made in the quantity of the word 
Olorus, the name of the father of 
Thucydides ; but from a casual mis- 
take of this sort, no decisive inference 
can be drawn. 

There is little knowledge of hu- 
man life and character to be gained 
from his writings. He had seen man- 
kind chiefly through the medium of 
books, and those such asdid not repre- 
sent them very faithfully to him, that 
is, in ordinary plays and novels. In- 
deed he appeared to consider the real 
affairs of life in which he was con- 
cerned much in the light of a ro- 
mance, and himself and his friends as 
so many personages acting in it, all 
meeting with marvellous adventures 
at every turn, and all endowed with 
admirable qualities, to which their 
ee frailties served only as foils. 
t is impossible in reading his me- 
moirs to avoid smiling at the impor- 
tance he attaches to very ordinary 
occurrences. I am not sure whether 
it was not this propensity that led 
him his own distresses in 
living with his first wife. That lady 
I well recollect to have been livel 
and elegant in her manners, and muc 

ieted to literary pursuits, of which 


she gave a proof im translating Ma~ 









: 
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dame de Lambert’s Essay on Friend- 
ship. Her excessive zeal for, her 
husband’s reputation as an author, 
he has bantered with some humour 
in the play of the Mausoleum, where 
Mrs. Rumble, the wife of a poet, ‘is 
introduced : 

Who crows o’er her husband’s poetical eggs. 


The character of Rumble in the 
same play appeared so evidently de- 
signed for Johnson, though the au- 
thor disclaimed that intention, that 
Boswell, when he read it on its first 
coming out, at Anna Seward’s, ex- 
claimed, “It is we. It igs we.” 
Trope, who 
Talks in a high strutting style of the stars, 
Of the eagle of Jove, and the chariot of 

Mars, 
was meant for Mason ; and by Facil, 


Whose verse is the thread of tenuity, 

A fellow distinguish’d by flippant fatuity, 

Who nonsense and rhyme can incessantly 
mingle, 

A poet—if poetry's only a jingle. 

he intended to represent himself. 

The name of Facil was but too 
appropriate. The slender thread of 
his verse was hastily and slightly 
spun. 





[Nov. 


His comedies are adapted to the 
entertainment of those readers only 
who have formed their taste on the 
French drama. His tragedies are 
some of the most endurable we have, 
in what a lively modern critic has 
termed the rhetorical style. Yet he 
had some skill in moving compassion. 

His diction both in poetry and 
prose is vitiated by the uent re- 
currence of certain hyper ical ex« 
pressions, which he applies on almost 
all occasions. 

He was particularly fond of com- 

osing epitaphs, of which, as I remem- 
bes he showed me a manuscript book 
full. One of these on Henry Ham- 
mond, the parish clerk at Eartham, 
is among the best in the language. 
It is inserted in the Memoirs which 
Hayley wrote of his son. 


An active spirit in a little frame, 

This honest man the of duty trod ; 

Toil’d while he could, and, when death's 
darkness came, 

Sought pF calm hope his recompense from 


His sons, who loved him, to his merit just, 
Raised this plain stone to guard their pa- 
rent’s dust. 








SONG OF THE STARS TO THE EARTH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GR. VON STOLBERG. 


Steer, sister, softly sleep, in cool and fr 
Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou w 


ant bed : 
"st so rosy red. 


Let no rude beating storms thy flowing locks dishevel ; 

Nor lift thy glittering streams above their shore-girt level ; 
Nor hush thy lullaby from the softly murmuring sea: 

Let no volcanic hill of flame burst forth and waken thee. 
Let the daggered lightnings rest in their Alpine girdle dark ; 


And let no cloud conceal 


om us the face we love to mark ; 


Nor veil the moon benign 
From upturn’d giance of thine. 
With thee may light-foot Hours lead up a joyous dance, 
Till dawn, with rosy hand, awake thee from thy trance. 
Thy children will not trouble thee in this thy balmy, sleep, 
For they are slumbering too. The few whom miseries, keep 
Out of the bed of rest a soothing influence borrow 
From the meek-visaged Moon, that weeps with those who sorrow, 
Is glad with those who joy, smiles lovingly on lovers. 
For those of thy bold sons, who on the main are rovers, 


We hold out in the night 
Our leading-strings of li 
Lest any rushing storm o’ertake them 


ht, 
n their gliding ; 


Or their keels meet the shock 


Of the hidden rock, Cty 
Or of those, where angry waves are chidi 
Sleep, sister, softly sleep on cool and 


nt bed : | Magner 


Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak’st all.rosy ‘ted. 
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THE FINDING OF MOSES. 


Constpexine the Scriptures mere- 
ly inva literary point of view, and 
without any reference to their divine 
object,—-the leading of our minds to 
virtue, and thenceforward to happi- 
ness,—it is beyond doubt that they 
see monasapalieae, more trans- 
cenden sublime passages, more 
beautiful, more exquisitely beautiful 
verses, than are to be met with in any 
profane work. Whilst I was yet 
but young in criticism, it was my 
habit to “* memorize” in a book of 
tablets such phrases as particularly 
struck me by their vigour or elegance 
in the course of my desultory read- 
ing. On looking over the earliest of 
these juvenile records, some days 
ago, I found the two following ex- 
tracts placed in the van, as exempli- 
fying. what I then considered to be 
the chef dceuvre of sublime and 
beautiful composition, respectively. 
With .a- judgment (such as it is), 
somewhat more matured, and a course 
of study somewhat more extended, 
I do not know that I could now se- 
lect a finer specimen of either kind. 
They are as follow: 


Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

Canst thou make him afraid as a grass- 
hopper ? the glory of his nostrils is terri- 
ble. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength! he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affright- 
ed; neither turneth he back from the 
sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, the 
glittering spear and the shield, 

He swalloweth the ground in fierce- 
ness and rage: neither believeth he that it 
Bh dpc 2 hore sas si pad 

He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha? 
and he smnelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 

Job, chap. Xxxix, 

Consider the lilies of the field. how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they spin ; 

And yet I say unto you, That even So- 
lomon in all his was not arrayed like 
one of these, St. Matthew, chap. vi. 


Of the first of these quotations it 


6 poet,” than/I am. 


may perhaps be said, that in it the 
boldness, the mental audacity which 
always. characterizes a true genius 
for the sublime, has here reached its 
utmost limit,—if in one phrase it has 
not even transgressed it. The ex~- 
pression, “hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder?” i.e. with a 
sound, though authenticated by Gray 
in his Progress of Poesy,* is perhaps 
too vague a metaphor to be distinctly 
apprehended,—if indeed it be any- 
thing more than a mere euphonous 
collection of syllables which capti- 
vates the ear. I am far from wish- 
ing to reduce poetry to logic, or to 
try it by the rules of that art ; but it 
certainly should be always reducible 
to sense, and be always conformable 
to the standard of reason. I do not 
even require that the rationale of a 
poetical expression should be always 
definable in words; because the 
power of words is not sufficiently 
flexible, and cannot always reach 
the subtlety of thought. Words are 
fixed and unchangeable in their 
meaning ; thought is indefinitely mo- 
difiable ; its different shades must 
therefore frequently elude the grasp 
of words, and its various forms be 
often too delicate for the rude hand 
of language to seize without crush- 
ing. But I certainly require that the 
rationale of every poetical expression 
should be apprehensible by the rea- 
der, i.e. should be mentally expli- 
cable to himself. If it fulfils this con- 
dition, no more is necessary; but 
if it does not, if it affords the reader 
no distinguishable (not definable) ob- 
ject of contemplation,. it is to all 
intents and purposes without mean- 
ing; that is, it is non-sense, I re- 
member onee repeating, with all the 
enthusiasm of youthful admiration, 
the above description of the war- 
horse in Job, to a friend-whois more 
of a mathematician, less of a 
He immedi- 
ately demanded of me what was 
meant by “clothing @ horse's neck 
with a'sound?” I was puzzled, but 





* Speaking of the horses of Pindat, he say8,. > yi fey oie qu! 
> With necks.in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace. ,. - 
Nov. 1624. 2L 





I -would. not confess it. 1 was 


ic 
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ashamed to acknowledge that I had 
been carried over the sentence by its 
mere euphony,—though, . perhaps, 
there was no good reason why I 
shuuld have been ashamed. Had 
my friend possessed much suscepti- 
bility of ear for the music of poetry, 
the grandeur of the phrase he ob- 
jected to would have entranced his 
mind, and for the moment made-him 
incapable of looking further. But 
as my ear grew familiar with the 
euphouy of the above expression, and 
was sated with it, I should naturally 
have sought out its other merits, its 
intellectual supply of gratification. 
I have often done this ; often repeat- 
ed the phrase with a hope that its 
meaning would, as it were, lighten 
over my mind, which is all that I re- 
quire ; but after many trials, I am 
inclined to think that the sound of 
the syllables is the only merit they 
possess. There is a passage in Mil- 
ton’s Comus, which similarly, though 
not in the same degree, tantalizes the 
intellectual apprehension of a reader, 
gratifying his ear as this does. Where 
the poet speaks of music that did 


Float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted 
night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled. 


The image were palpable if it had 
been light which smoothed the raven 
down of darkness till it smiled; but 
1 confess myself unable clearly to ap- 
prehend how such a visible quality 
can, even figuratively, be attributed 
to sound. If it be merely meant that 
music made even the gloom of night 
pleasant, this indeed is plain enough; 
but such fine words cannot have so 
ordinary a sense. 

There is, however, in the preceding 
extract from Job, enough of remain- 
ing and unequivocal sublimity. to 
challenge admiration. Its merits have 
been illustrated in a paper of the 
Guardian, to which I a my reader, 
it, indeed he requires any assistance 
in appreciating them. To the above 
remark on one phrase of this extract 
I will merely subjoin another on the 
last verse. . There are two perilous 
extremes to which sublimity, is al- 
ways verging: the unintelligible and 
the ridiculous... Those who are indis- 
posed to concede the faculty of judg- 
ment in any great degree to any poet 


may probably change their creed, or 
become somewhat more liberal when 
they reflect upon this undeniable 
truth which I have just asserted. So 
delicate a judgment does it require 
exactly to determine that bound 
which the ‘ vaulting ambition” of a 
poet's mind cannot. overleap without 
an offence to good sense or good 
taste, that no author who has ever 
dared to ascend « the brightest hea- 
ven of invention” can be found'who 
has always sustained himself in that 
high medium with perfect steadiness. 
He is either lost in the clouds by 
some extravagant reach at loftier 
points, or “ plumb down he drops” 
im some awkward attempt at original 
excursions. It is to this nodding 
judgment that we owe such images 
as—‘* legs like pillars of marble,” 
** eyes like the fish pools of Heshbon,” 
a * nose like the tower of Lebanon,” 
&c. &c. in the Song of Solomon; it 
is to this that we are to trace Shak- 
speare’s ridiculous bombastics, and 
Milton’s occasional incomprehensi- 
bilities. It is to the want .of this 
nice faculty of discriminating between 
imagery or sentiment, purely and 
impurely sublime, that. we must at- 
tribute the errors of the German and 
French schools of composition. The 
former cannot perceive the distine- 
tion between sublime and grotesque 
imagery, nor the latter that between 
sublime and inflated sentiment. When 
the war-horse in Job is described as 
saying “ among the trumpets, ha! 
ha!” the poet, I conceive, has gone 
the very uttermost length that any 
poet could go with impunity, One 
step farther, and he would have ine- 
vitably incurred ridicule. _ What led 
him to the brink of this precipice, 
where another step would have been 
destruction ?—his imagination, which 
gloried in snatching a wreath from off 
that pinnacle where a less sublime 
genius would have feared to tread. 
What withheld him at the extremest 
limit of safety? —his judgment, which 
told him that,so far he could go; but 
no farther... And this in, poetry,is,the 
peculiar, province of judgment,— 
restrain the transgressions of a roving 
imagination, to chastise the, insolence 
of an over-peering fancy.; Hence if 
a daring im angry be capa 
the constitution of a supreme poe’ 
is not ar j nt also indis- 
pensable? ._How., therefore ..can .¥¢ 
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conclude that judgment and the poetic 
faculty are inconsistent ? * 

It is not now my intention to enter 
upon the consideration of Scriptural 
sublimity in its full extent; but 
whilst I relinquish this subject for 
the present, I cannot help asking my 
reader if the habit of repeating the 
Psalms by rote has prevented him 
from noticing the tremendous energy 
of a passage which he must have 
frequently read with his outward eye. 


Thy feet shall be dipped in the blood of 
thine enemies, and the tongues of the dogs 
shall be red with the same. 


There is something terrible in 
the vindictive sublimity of this threat, 
from which a modern imagination 
would shrink, however audacious. 
No one but a servant of Omnipo- 
tence would dare to utter such a 
menace ; no enemies but those of the 
most High could deserve such a 
fierce anathema to be hurled against 
them. Another passage in the pri- 
vate letters of a celebrated individual 
of our own age and country has 
always impressed me with a sensa- 
tion of indescribable awe when I 
thought of it: 


As to you, it is clearly my opinion, 
that you have nothing to fear from the 
Duke of Bedford. I reserve some things 
expressly to awe him, in case he should 
think of bringing you before the House of 
Lords. Tam sure I can threaten him pri- 
vately with such a storm, as would make 
him tremble even in his grave. 


The author of these letters (who- 
ever he may have been) was a man 
of the most energetic powers of 
mind; but they were nevertheless 
unequal to the above passage. It is 
taken, word for word, from the 
Scriptures: Before I detected this, 
I had admired the genius which in- 
vented such a powerful expression ; 
I now only admire the taste which 
selected it. 

My having accidentally adverted 
to the book of Job will serve to in- 
troduce' the subject upon which alone 
I at firstiritended to speak: ‘There 
are oné'‘or two fine passages in those 
parts of the Sacred Writings known 
as the work of Moses; but I can- 
not- thik he was, as! has been ‘con- 


ud 
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tended, the writer of the book of 
Job. The pervading spirit of that 
poem (deservedly so called) is dar- 
ing, arrogant, high-reaching sublimi- 
ty. The style of the great legislator 
of the Jews is, both with respect to 
sentiment and phraseology, simple 
even to homeliness, equable, and un- 
ambitious. Sublimity, though always 
pepe when couched in the simplest 
anguage, springs from a double 
fountain: with simplicity of diction 
a compatible grandeur of sentiment 
must unite to form the true sublime. 
There is little of this latter quality in 
the books of the Pentateuch. That 
instance which occurs in the first 
chapter, and upon which so mich 
needless eloquence has been spent, is 
what may be called involuntary sub- 
limity. An historian of that simple 
age relating such a magnificent fact 
as the creation of the world could 
not well have avoided being sublime. 
The fact im itself and independent of 
the historian was sublime: the sim- 
ple relation of it must be so too ; and 
the relation of it by an historian of 
that age must have been simple. 
Hence are the three first verses of 
Genesis necessarily sublime. The 
same may be said of the description 
of the Flood, the passage of the Red 
Sea, and others. This sacred author 
and parent of all authors seldom goes 
out of his way to be sublime. He is 
everywhere simple, concise; often 
homely, and jejune. Less of an 
orator than an historian, less of an 
historian than a chronicler. But 
though a writer so meek in his litera- 
aspirations that he rather admits 
than introduces the sublime ; of so 
didactic a mind that he rarely de- 
viates from the straight forward road 
of narrative into the pleasure grounds 
of description or embellishment; yet 
neither the modesty of his style nor 
the brevity of his manner has pre- 
vented him leaving us a specimen of 
the beautiful, one of the most perfect 
on record. It is indeed but a dimi- 
nutive though an invaluable gem. 
Like a solitary snow-drop it endea-~ 
vours to éscape observation amidst 
the waste in which it smiles. Though 
its beauty be of the most attractive 
kind when laid open to view, the 





it Ke 'metaphotical, whether witty 
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flower is so small and so retiring that 
we pass over the spot where it grows 
without seeing it. Lhave never heard 
any one speak of the “ Finding of 
Moses” as a story offering any pecu- 
liar beauty to the reader’s contempla- 
tion ; yet I think I should have heard 
every one speak of it as such. I 
cannot account for this, inasmuch as 
to me the beauty contained in it is as 
elear as starlight ; except in the sup- 
position that as a little star, though 
perhaps more intrinsically brilliant 
than the moon, is unobserved by rea- 
son of its littleness, so the beauty I 
allude to, though more exquisite than 
that which glares in many a larger 
circuit of words, has been left unno- 
ticed by reason of the exceedingly 
small space it occupies on the page. 
In fact, though palpable when speci- 
fically contemplated, it is nearly im- 
perceptible when surveyed at large 
with other objects. It is contracted 
into five words. 


And there went a man of the house of 
Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi. 

And the woman coiceived and bare a son ; 
and whien stie saw him that he was a good. 
ly child, she hid him three months. 

And when she could not longer hide 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, 
and put the child therein, and she laid it 
in the flags by the river brink. 

And his sister stood afar off, to wit what 
should be done to him. 

And the daughter of Pharaoh came down 
to bathe herself at the river, and her 
maidens walked along by the river side: 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maid to fetch it. 

And when she opened it, she saw the 
child: and behold !—the babe wept. And 
she had compassion on him and said, This 
is one of the Hebrew's children. 

Exodus, Chap. I1.° 


Here is a picture !—or rather a 
miniature, touched by the pencil of 
a fairy. It would make a délicate 
subject for Ariel to paint in the ten- 
der leaf of a cowslip. No!—no ar- 
tist could possibly do it justice, but 
he who paints in words, to the soul 
not to sense. A painter could 
never reach the whole heatty of the 
phrase—* wept.” He could onl 
give the sifent meaning of that wrote 
which is but part of its’ true mean 
ing, and belongs as well to otherless 
piteous modes of distress than is to 
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be understood by the term weeping. 
But the excess of pathos in the above 
five words is covsummated by the 
choice of the word “ wept,” in pre- 
ference to all others of the same class. 
Had the word—cried been used, it 
would yi have expressed the 
babe’s little history as well; but 
there is a depth of woe, a gentleness 
and yet a bitterness of complaint, an 
utter feeling of desertion and help- 
lessness, indicated by the term— 
wept, as here employed, which no 
other word could convey. The par. 
ticular choice of this term maybe 
the merit of the translator; but the 
whole phrase is beautiful, and pre- 
sents such an exquisite picture of in- 
nocence, desertedness, and distress, 
as cannot but interest the finest feel- 
ings of the heart. I would have it 
observed too that the story would 
have been complete without these 
five words; it is therefore to be con- 
sidered as having flowed merely from 
the spirit of poetry and tenderness in 
the author’s breast. It is sufficient to 
redeem pages of barren chronicle.— 
As a description of helpless innocence 
the above passage from Exodus is 
unrivalled. There is however a de- 
scription of the same subject in the 
works of a profane writer which ap- 
proaches its model more nearly than 
any other I can now recollect. It 
also resembles its prototype in being 
nearly invisible to the general reader ; 
at least I have never heard it cited. 
We find it in a strange book too, and 
where we should by no means have 
expected it to appear, The History 
of a Foundling! ‘The benevolent 
Allworthy is described as listening to 
the spect of his servant, who advises 
him to expose the little foundling to 
the inclemency of the night,—to let 
it (as she says) “ die in a state of 
innocence.” Burt the voice of Nature 
in Allworthy’s heart outpleaded this 
sordid piece of eloquence: 


He had now got one of his fingers into 
the infant’s hand, which by, its gentle 
pressure seemed to. implore his assistance. — 

Nothing can exceed the’ pathos and 
beauty of this: description,’ unless it 
be the combination of bond same 
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WALK TO PAESTUM, LEUCOSIA, &c. 
(Conc luded.) 


On leaving the monks of Capaccio, 
we descended to the Paestan plain, 
crossed the fiume salso, and passed 
close to the walls of the ancient city, 
at Spinazzi, a farming establishment 
which belongs to the Prince of Angri. 
Near here we saw a great number of 
breeding. mares, horses, and colts. 
Beyond Spinazzi, we soon got among 
the macchioni, immense thickets, 
chiefly of high myrtle bushes—places 
admirably adapted to robbers, and 
which have often been illustrated by 
their deeds. _As we walked along 
the narrow shady paths, buffaloes 
close by stuck out their ugly muz- 
zles at us, as if in contempt; for 
the way they elevate their black 
snouts, has certainly that expression ; 
they paid no attention to our shouts, 
but stood gazing at us unmoved. 

From Spinazzi to Acropoli is about 
four miles ; in that distance we pass- 
ed but three or four houses and a 
martello tower, and until close to 
Acropoli, we did not meet a human 
being. ‘This space was covered with 
the Sybarite city of Posidonia; the 
soil is still rough and _steny with its 
fragments ; due examination might, 
as Mr. Eustace opines, bring forth 
“some monument of the opulence 
and the refinement of its founders ;” 
but recourse must be had to excava- 
tion, for the whole surface, which 
las been ** duly examined,” offers 
nothing more important than a mor- 
ceau af a frieze, a perforated stone, 
or a piece of acolumn. The cause 
of malaria, all along. the coast of 
ltaly, is here found in perfection: 
the water that descends from the 
mountains has not sufficient courses 
to the sea ; it deluges a great part of 
the soil in the winter and spring, 
— off in its violence almost 


every thing it finds in its way; and 


it stagnates in the summer, poisoning 
the pure air that nature climate 


have given. Yet how easy would 
it he to convert the jfiumari into 
canals, and. render this desert plain 
the seat of cultivation and prosperity ! 
How easy, but how hopeless the ex- 
periment, in a country where indi- 
vidual spiritlessness and indolence 
equal the apathy of government ! 


The approach to Acropoli is de- 
lightful; a considerable stream flows 
before it, and irrigates a number of 
fine gardens, almost entirely hedged 
in with the Indian fig ; the romantie 
little town, with an old castle, a di- 
lapidated wall, and numerous small 
towers in ruins, stands on a pleasant 
sloping green hill about a hundred 
and thirty feet above the sea; the 
gentle cape of Tresina throws itself 
out beyond it, and the hills behind it 
are exceedingly well cultivated, and - 
speckled with neat white casini, and 
a spacious monastery. This Cecropea 
of Posidonia, for such it was ac- 
cording to Mazzocchi and Pontanus, 
has long outlived its mighty parent ; 
it was erected into a city by the 
Greeks, who found it a convenient 
sea-port in the beginning of the sixth 
century, and in 599 it became the 
see of a bishop: the Saracens took 
it and held it for some time, and a 
flat on the outside of the walls is 
still called Campo Saruceno. At pre- 
sent its population is inconsiderable, 
it gives employment to only four 
paranzelle (large open boats) that 
carry produce to Salerno and Naples, 
and to a few fishing boats. ere 
we took a guide for Leucosia; he 
was a smart jolly fellow that had 
served the English when in Sicily, 
and had afterwards, without know- 
ing two words of Greek, married a 
Greek woman at Cephalonia, who 
did not know a word of Italian. On 
leaving Acropoli, we immediately 
ascended Monte Tresina ; fine views 
of the mountains of the Cilento, a 
beautiful and fertile district which 
comprises several considerable towns 
and many villages, nme them- 
selves to. us; on a lofty wooded point 
we saw Santa Maria la Tempatetia, a 
renowned monastery of the Cumaldo~ 
lesi, now deserted; and on @ sepa- 
rate hill, 4 Franciscan monastery, 
still occupied. Our guide pointed out 
tous another monastery ona moun 
still moredistant, where isheld weekly 
a great market, called 1 Mereato di 
Sabato dentro Cilento. Pier di Fiume 
is the nearest town to it, but it is fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of at 
least a hundred towns and villages. 
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Beyond Monte Tresina, we crossed 
a loftier mountain, La Serra dell’ 
Alano, from whose summit the pros- 
pect is superb ; it includes the whole 
sweep of the bay of Salerno, from 
Capo Campanella to the Punto di 
Licosa, with its beautiful indented 
coasts, and the grand mountains that 
look over them. The road or path 
is almost as bad as can be imagined ; 
it was once paved, but like all the 
works of public utility, in the pro- 
vinces, it has been suffered to go to 
decay, and the poor asses and mules 
find it sad work indeed to cross it. 
As we descended the sides of La 
Serra dell’ Alano, we got into a fine 
fertile country, abounding with corn, 
festooned vines, immense numbers of 
fig-trees and pear-trees, (the latter 
beautifully in blossom), many white 
farm-houses spread about, and avery 
pretty one at the foot of the moun- 
tain, with a large Italian pine-tree 
overshadowing it. Here we saw 
some flocks of sheep of an uncom- 
monly fine breed, with very long 
wool, silky and snowy white. 

After a fatiguing walk of nearly 
three hours, we arrived at La Marina 
del Castello, a large village situated 
on the sea-shore, just under Castel- 
labbate, an old town on the peak of 
a steep mountain. A pleasant path, 
mostly along the margin of the sea, 
led us to the Marina of San Marco, 
consisting of a faverna, a little chapel, 
and one or two huts: we then 
ascended a hill, and continued our 
way on heights above the sea, some- 
times close on their edge, sometimes 
inward, leaving cultivated slopes 
between us and the precipices. The 
hills that rose to our left were rich 
and blooming in the extreme ; there 
were the pale olive, the flaunting 
vine, the rich orange-trees, the blue 
rinded fig-trees, contrasted with the 
emerald green corn growing among 
them, the pear-trees in blossom, and 
the long defensive lines of the speary 
Indian fig. 

It was about half-pagt five on a 
delicious evening in spring, when we 
arrived at the solitary Punto di 
Licosa, which is about four miles 
from the Marina del Castello.’ A 
rude faverna, the remains of a little 
fort blown up by the English during 
the last war, a large white house 
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falling to ruin, and a cot st 
ear thpabten nul -aheante os 
cottages are spread about at the 
foot of the hill, the Enipeon Pro- 
montory. We found two custom. 
house soldiers, four sailors, and the 
tavernaro and his wife, who all com. 

lained of ‘the loneliness of the spot. 

he sailors conducted us ‘to the 
Syren Isle, which is now not above 
three hundred paces'from the shore ; 
the strait between is very shallow, 
not being: more than six feet deep in 
the middle. Imagine a low ‘reef, 
based on rocks, three hundred : 
long and from forty to sixty broad, 
matted with robust weeds and myrtle 
bushes, a’ few detached masées of 
masonry, a choked up bath, some 
little hillocks of loose stone mixed 
with pieces of marble—such is now 
the Insula Leucosia ! 

As we landed, the screams of some 
marine fowls that we startled, and 
not the enchanting voice of the 
Syren, saluted our ears; and as we 
advanced, instead of meeting the 
beauteous form, the poetical crea- 
tion of Greek fable, we saw a troop 
of timid white rabbits retreating 
before us. 

According to Antonini,* some Ia- 
bourers who were employed on the 
island to erect an hospice for the 
monks travelling to and from Sicily 
and Calabria, discovered, in 1696, 
several very ancient vestiges, some 
wonderfully thick walls, arid some 
sepulchres in which were found hu- 
man bones, of enormous size of course. 

In the evening we looked from our 
dilapidated chamber; the little island 
lay like an ocean monster sleeping 
“a the rippling waters, a large 
black cross spread out its broad arms 
on the still main-land shore, as if to 
guard it from the approach of evil; 
two or three boats were reverted on 
the sands, some large fishirig nets 
were spread on poles near the cot- 
tage, and the moon shining brightly 
on these simple objects and on the 
sea— 

Chiare le onde faceva, tremule ¢ crespe. 

As circumstances did not permit 
us to extend our excursion along’ this 
interesting coast, the next r § 
we turned our steps backward, con- 
soling ourselves’ with ‘the Hope of 
crossing ‘the noble river Hales, of 
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visiting the ruins of the ancient Velia, 
the country admired by Cicero * and 
Horace, ‘and the classical Cape. of 
Palinuro, on some other opportunity. 
We returned to Acropoli- by the 
same road we had passed the day 
before, aud having taken there a 
hearty breakfast of maccaroni and 
fish, we walked on to. Paestum, 
which we reached about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. We passed the 
rest of the day there. We made in 
vain an attempt to see the remains 
of the Port of Paestum, the sea 
being ‘rough and discoloured ;. but 
we were told by people on the 
spot, as Bamonte had been before 
us, that. when the water is clear, 
vestiges of a thick mole that ran a 
considerable length, are seen at a 
few paces from the shore, just op- 
posite the modern coast-tower called 
Torre di Pesto. Near the walls of 
the city we stopped at a place, where 
a shallow. excavation, made a short 
time before, had exposed a couche of 
small terra-cotta statues: there still 
seemed.a large depdt, though many 
of them had.been removed: they 
were packed together ; in the course 
of ages, exudation of nitre and earth, 
introduced by water, had formed a 
hard cement. between them, and it 
was. difficult to separate without 
breaking them. .We brought away 
three with us; they are about. ten 
inches in height, the workmanship is 
ordinary, but the forms are exceed- 
ingly graceful ;. the. figures (all. we 
have seen) are those of females, bear- 
ing under,one arm a vase of flowers, 
and under the other a little pig. We 
conceive them to be votive offerings 
to Ceres. that were to be hung up in 
her temples,—as less pretty, and less 
delicate objects, are suspended before 
Saints and .Madonnas in. Catholic 
churches, : 
Our quarters were, again, .at .O.Si 
Pepe’s taverna, and as our, behaviour 
on our first visit had merited the ap- 
probation of the peasants. on the spot, 
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they all came in the evening, and. 


sang their songs, and. played the e 
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round to the Se/e Morto,.ou our way 
back to Salerno ;_ we threaded: along 
macchioni, or thickets, ike those we 
had passed on our way to Acropoli, 
but: much: thicker and/-of . greater 
extent, being almost uninterrupted 
for four miles: a herd of buffaloes 
in one place, and a few cows in 
another, were the only objects that 
broke the solitude of the scene. As 
we advanced the sun. shone down 
upon us in unmitigated, splendour; 
all around us was warmth, and odour, 
and silence, except when. a. startled 
snake or a lizard retreated through 
the brake, or a bird sprang. up .on 
rushing wing. 

Shortly after emerging from, this 
wood, we reached the reedy, banks of 
the Sele Morto, a brackish stagnant 
lake, which approaches very near to 
the sea. Our guide took us toa little 
village a few paces from the sea-shore, 
consisting of a few straw cabins, the 
houses of fishermen and herdsmen, 
and a guarda-costa tower. _We have 
seldom seen more strange looking 
habitations ; they are conical in shape, 
the frame-work is made. of, rough 
wood, and the bottom is defended 
from a sudden influx of water, by a 
deep circular trench, and a low. mud 
wall. The hut we entered was that 
of the most important, character of 
the place, one of the King’s Guardie 
caccia, and moreover .a tavernaro 
when opportunities offered : the inte- 
rior presented a curious. picture ; 
there was a fire-place in the middle 
dug in the floor, at which a woman 
was broiling some fish; the smoke 
hung over Xe head in clouds, and 
gradually settling on the sides of the 
cabin, shewed us a fine process of 
black varnishing: part of the circle 
was. occupied by a miscellaneous 
collection of stores, fishing-tackle, 
birding-nets, tools, &c..; in another 
part was heaped up a store of fuel ; 
there was a bed on one side, rai 
about two feet from the ground, and 
above it a display of various domestic 
utensils. fi: eeu 4] 

When we, had. breakfasted;and 
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halations becoming more -putrid and 
more active in hot weather, extend 
their pestiferous influence to a great 
distance, and are so adverse to hu- 
man life, that if a stranger is: ex- 
posed to them, near their focus, for 
twenty-four hours, he rarely escapes 
without imbibing a mortal disease. 
At these dangerous seasons, the wo- 
men are sent off to the mountains, 
whence they only descend in the 
middle of the day, when the air is 
freshened by breezes, and they take 
care to retire before the sun declines. 
Few constitutions can resist such a 
place, yet our host and his wife 
were robust, ruddy, and healthy, but 
they had had seven children, only 
one of whom survived, and he had 
a very sickly appearance. 

The Sele Morto was originally the 
course of the river Silaris and the 
channel by which it discharged itself 
into the sea. The mouth of the 
river became choked by sand, and 
the Sele of Silaris found a new 
course ; thus a slip of water about 
two miles long and varying in 
breadth, but generally narrow, was 
insulated by degrees, (the communi- 
cation that now exists between the 
river and the lake is a mere ditch,) 
the waters became impregnated by 
the salt springs, they stagnated, its 
shores became marshy and luxuriant 
in rushes and weeds, wild fowls re- 
sorted thither, it nourished a quantity 
of capitont (large eels) and other fish, 
it became at length a royal fishery 
and chase; and the evil, at first ac- 
cidental, seems now chartered: and 
reserved to perpetuity ; fertile lands 
are left uncultivated, human beings 
perish, and the Royal table is fur- 
nished with fish and fowl perhaps 
some two or three times in a year! 

At the end of the lake, not above 
three hundred paces from the sea, 
(whence however itis not visible, being 
screened by sand banks,) are seen, 


wee the water, considérable masses 
ancient masonry, supposed. .b 
several accredited autiquaries rs had 
been part of the Portus Alburnus ; « 
and here, or very ‘near here, was 
certainly that resort of industry and 
commerce ees where new livid 
pestilence breathes upou grave-like 
solitude, once echoed the gay shout 
of the mariner; here was the ani- 
mating bustle of maritime trade; 
the spirit, the enterprize, the lifeful- 
ness of congregated, prosperous men! 
Alas the ar As we advanced 
up the lake, the water-fowl rose arid 
flew screaming over our heads,we saw 
the fish darting about, and observed 
the enclosures of cane and wicker, 
where they are — and preserved. 
The waters are dirty, and mostly 
strangled with weeds ; they lie: fetid 
and still im the solitude they have 
made; the rushes on the shore are 
very high, the myrtle thickets rise 
close around, beyond them are seen 
the lofty mountains, and high among 
them, Mount Alburnus,.. sung . by 
Virgil; and Mount Paphlagon, in 
in whose side the Sele.has its original 
source. TF 

We were not sorry to leave this 
inauspicious spot. We continued our 
journey along the banks of the Si- 
laris, (which is, near the embouchure, 
a fine broad river flowing slowly and 
majestically to the sea,) until we 
reached the bridge we crossed. on 
our way from Eboli to Paestum, ; We 
shall perhaps. be excused, for not 
having ‘‘ attempted to. explore . the 
site of the temple of Juno. Argiva;” 
that temple, whose foundation was so 
remote, that it was attributed to the 
Argonauts,—when it is considered in 
what a delightful state of uncertainty 
that point has been left: Strabo 
places it on the Lucanian, or left bank 
of the Silaris; and Pliny on that of 
Picenum,, or the right bank: Clu- 
verius ¢ inclined to Strabo, but left 





* Cluyerius was led astray by a name: he decisively fixes the situation of the Portus 
Alburnus at & spot vulgarly called Alfurno, where there are some slight riins dldse to 
the banks of the Silaris, but this is more than three miles from the sea-shore, ' \ “ 
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it undecided with his, aceastomed 
‘interim: rem eam. in dubio .relin- 
quam necesse est>”” Holstenius placed 
it at Gifuni on the right bank; some 
other. writers, at Trentenara,.a little 
town, we have mentioned, on amoun- 
tain vabove: Capaccio|; and some 
others, contradicting all their pre- 
cursors, have given other situations 
for its Plutarch, a great, authority, 
is! found im support of Strabo (vide 
Life of Pompey), when he mentions, 
as being exposed to the depredations 
of the pirates, the temple of Juno 
Argiva in Lucania: but how far from 
the banks of the dividing river might 
it be; and how far from the mouth 
of that river? It would, be hard 
work to search the space to the left 
of the Silaris, between the sea and 
the mountains ; and still more diffi- 
cult, out of the numerous sites of 
ancient fabrics that might be found, 
to fix with preciseness where. rose 
the contested fane. 


- Bullock's Mexico, 





object of dispute, the, taverna nuova 
before mentioned. .-We. there 
misseil our guide, ao thought se 
walking on to Battapagna, . 
rect road across the Hag Bega the 
day being rather far adyanced,; andl 
the country bearing, no great, rep) 
tation, we made a) baxgain, wi 
calessiere,. who chanced.to beat. a 
paired basins us. to, Selena We 
regret is as a. misfortune, during 
the whole journey ;-—the fellow, was 
drunk, the. horses.were, tired, the 
roads detestable, and. we were en- 
gaged for some. hours. in, a, course 
of conjectures as. to. whether we 
should break down or be, overturned. 
We arrived at Salerno; about. nine 
o'clock, having only had to repair our 
harness five times, to whip our horses 


almost to death, and at, parting to 
kick our driver. 








the tormentor of cattle mentioned by Virgil, ree . iii, as infesting divs nbighionnined 
of the Silaris. The country told us, that a fly of that description was cem- 
mon ali over the Paestan that they to attack the cows at Apnil and the 
horses on St. Vito’s day. Here is what our ph an friend Bamonte says on the subject, 
in. his, Antichita. Pestane ; we beseech you to admire the beauty—the force—of, his 
language: ‘* Esistea nel bosco di Diana, giusta la descrizione di Virgilio, un insetto 
molesto agli armenti (oggi anche esiste quivi, e nelle adjacenze) gence assillo da” 


Romani, e da’ Greci estro: ha la forma di una zanzara o moscone: da questo assaliti 
gli animali bovini e cavallini, per deboli che siano, si danno nelle furle, e aie 
e non 


mente Paperta cam » mugiscono, si stropicciano per siepi 
dechibttho, ol fon se ne fond Hberati He voduth’ b> une deisel ttipol) a8 utied 
movimenti.”” 

Is this, after all, any thing more than the well-known gad-fly, commen: to all 
countties, and abundant and large in warm climates, and in the neighbourhood of 
wood and water? Might not Virgil have found just the same inseets, producing, suet 
the the same effects in the neighbourhood of Mantua, and introduced them with 
appositeness in a pastoral whose scenes were there? It does not sein un ta ey 


can identify any place. 
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goodness to pardon a greater request 
than a sinner ought to make: Iam not 
satisfied enough whether I shall pub- 
lish this book De Veritate ; if it be 
for thy glory I beseech thee give me 
some sign from Heaven; if not, I 
shall suppress it. 

«1 had nosooner spoken these words 
but a loud though yet gentle noise 
came from the tant (for it was 
like nothing on earth) which did so 
comfort and cheer me, that I took 
my petition as granted and that I 
had the sign I demanded ; whereupon 
also I resolved to print my book. 
This (how strange soever it may 
seem) I protest before the eternal 
God is true; neither am I any way 
superstitiously deceived herein, since 
I did not only clearly hear the noise, 
but in the serenest sky that ever I 
saw, being without all cloud, did to 
my thinking see the place from whence 
it came.” 

There are but few authors, now-a- 
days, we apprehend, so conscientious 
as Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Very 
few gentlemen, in our times, who 
are about to publish, ever think of 
falling down on their knees, and im- 
ploring “some sign” to determine 
them whether they should publish 
or not. Yet perhaps it were well 
that the experiment were a little 
oftener resorted to. Doubtless every 
one, like the abovesaid noble writer, 
would obtain the same favourable 
answer to his supplication: his genu- 
flection would doubtless be rewarded 
by some “ loud though gentle noise,” 
or an equivalent sign, imperceptible 
to all but himself. We will not so 
far suspect the critical sagacity of 
the Prince of Air as to suppose that 
he would not encourage a petitioner, 
like Mr. Bullock for instance, with a 
thunderclap. But besides the power 
of bringing out his work with such a 
** Cum privilegio,” as this would afford 
an author, did he (as he assuredly 
would) obtain it,—another benefit 
might possibly result from the custom 
alluded to: he would endeavour to 
render his book as worthy of Jove’s 
approbation as industry could make 
it, and would think twice before he 
pestered his Godship with a volume 
of tittle-tattle, or namby-pamby, by 
way of a * journal” or a poem. 
The experiment would in this way 
act as a restriction ; folly or loqua- 


city would be either suppressed or 
hate ; and the ic would 
ain the loss. What Mr. Bul- 
ock’s object could be in writing such 
a big book about such little things 
as appear to have occupied his at- 
tention, we profess our inability to 
conjecture ; except it may have pos- 
sibly been that very laudable one of 
puffing his own Exhibition of Mexi- 
can curiosities at the Egyptian Hall. 
A primer might well contain all the 
information his “ Mexico” affords. 
Perhaps he thought it inconsistent 
with the dignity of the proprietor of 
the “ silver-mine” at Themas- 
caltepec to write a primer? Yes; 
but are we to suffer to the tune of 
eighteen shillings to support Mr. 
Bullock’s importance? Sixpence 
would be a liberal price for the in- 
formation contained in his book, and 
the deduction to be made for the 
trouble of perusing it would leave a 
considerable balance due to the rea- 
der. But to give thirty-six times as 
much as this for a book which is not 
worth the trouble of reading,—and to 
read it too,—is a species of paying 
both in pocket and person which 
presses heavily as well on our finances 
as our good humour. Mark this also, 
Reader! Even on the insupportable 
hypothesis that every sentence of 
Mr. Bullock’s were as full as those 
of Lord Bacon, even on the rash sup- 
position that every word of the for- 
mer gentleman’s were as full of 
wisdom as those of the latter, 
“* Mexico” could fit into one Lonpon 
Macazine! Not to speak of that 
portion of the former which alone is 
really worth printing, and which, as 
we have said, might furnish a six- 
penny primer at the most,—the 
whole effusion of Mr. Bullock’s ge- 
nius, the whole fruits of his peregri- 
nations to Mexico, now taking up 
five hundred and forty pages, price 
eighteen shillings, might have been 
published in a single number of our 
Magazine, price half-a-crown! There 
are as many words (with, we would 
hope, somewhat more weight in- 
volved),—as much print in one num- 
ber of our work as in Mr. Bullock's 
whole heavy octavo !—What occa- 
sions the difference then, in size and 
in price ?>—W hy, colossal type, river- 
wide lines, and a, “meadow of ,mar- 
gin!” There aré likewise tobe sure 
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a few bad prints and a couple of 
maps: Really this literary char- 
latanism, this bibliopolical quackery, 
should be put an end to. A book 
without any thing to recommend it 
but the importunate magnificence of 
its printing and paper shall be thrust 
upon our notice, and make its way 
into our libraries without as much 
pretension to be there as a wooden 
one! We wish we could persuade 
our readers that a finely-printed book 
is not necessarily a finely- written one. 
If they will, however, persist in the 
opposite belief, we have done our 
part in endeavouring to convert them, 
and must only give up all further 
attempt in despair. 

Mr. Bullock’s title-page holds out 
a splendid board of entertainment: 
‘* Residence and Travels in Mexico, 
containing Remarks on the present 
state of New Spain, &c. &c.” The 
latter words are a good lure to the 
indolent reader,—but in truth upon 
that part of the present state of 
New Spain in which we are most 
interested, there is not a _ single 
“ Remark,” good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. Our traveller it appears set 
out from this ‘country in December 
1822, and after remaining six months 
in Mexico, returns, publishes, and 
says not one word about the political 
state of the kingdom. “ Think of 
that, Master Brook!” Why, a car- 
rier pigeon could have done better. 
Though our author must be perfectly 
aware that one sentence on the pre- 
sent state of parties and party feel- 
ing in Mexico is worth a whole vo- 
lume on “ Calendar Stones,” “ Sa- 
crificial altars,” pyramids, and idols, 
he sedulously avoids giving vent to 
any such useful information. That 
a philosopher, like Mr. Bullock, 
should be so profoundly immersed in 
the abstract considerations of his 
science, so momentously engaged in 
taking a cast of Montezuma s Watch 
for instance, or in disturbing a nose- 
less deity from its oblivious sleep 
beneath the foundations of a modern 
chureh,—is what perhaps should be 
expected; but that he should not 
withdraw his mind, for an instant, 
from his darling researches, to afford 
us some brief knowledge of the state 
of national. affairs in Mexico, is a 
phenomenon not to be accounted for. 
tis little short of a direct insult for 
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any one to entitle his book “ Mexico,” 
or Peru,” or * Columbia,” and 
unceremoniously skip over every 
thing relating to those countries 
which an Englishman would give, 
comparatively, a fig to read of. We do 
not ask philosophers to be politicians, 
but we expect them to be good citi- 
zens. Why did not our philosopher 
designate his book-—Six Months’ Re- 
sidence, &c. in Mexico, containing 
Remarks on all Subjects but those 
mostinteresting to the Reader?—This 
would have been candid, satisfactory, 
and fruitful of no disappointment. 
His volume would exactly answer 
its description; and though we might 
have blamed the author's indiffer- 
ence, we could not but have praised 
his ingenuousness. If Mr. Bullock 
designed his work to be so purely 
philosophical, he should have given it 
a a appropriate and undeceptive 
title. 

We will specify a few of those 
“ Remarks” made by our author 
during his sojourn in Mexico, and 
which he no doubt thinks must amply 
compensate for any deficiency of po- 
litical information that may appear 
in his description of the “ Present 
State of Mexico.” 

First ; he apprizes us of the va- 
luable fact that “shaving is 1000 
per cent. dearer than in England.” 
Let every threatening peregrinator to 
Mexico, therefore, study “ Every 
man his own Barber,” attentively, 
and be sure to carry out a set of 
razors, a good strop, and a box of 
soap, or he can no longer promise 
himself to be “ shaved for a penny” 
as of yore. 

Secondly ; it is a remark made by 
our author that the office of “ sing- 
ing pigs to sleep” is an important one 
in the kingdom of New Spain, this 
function being performed by “ boys 
chosen for the strength of their lungs 
and their taste and judgment.” 
Query: in how far does our philoso- 
pher think that this practice, if na- 
turalized in Ireland, would tend to 
ameliorate the condition of the pigs 
there, and to improve the musical 
faculties of the pig-boys so as even- 
tually to “ soften rocks, and bend 
the knotted shilelahs” which flourish 
in that province together ? 

Thirdly ; Mr. Bullock informs us 
that “ the number of different kinds 
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of sweetmeats” in Mexico, “ exceeds 
five hundred, and yet they have few 
like ours.” Prodigious ! 

Fourthly ; Jalap comes from the 
town of Xalapa, which is also “ just- 
ly celebrated for the excellence of 
its washing.” Our author assures us 
that he “ never saw linen look so 
well.” He also takes care to acquaint 
us that “the operation is performed 
with cold water, and soap, and the 
linen is rubbed with the hand as in 
England.” What would our dan- 
dies give for a Jalapian laundress ? 
and what an accession of knowledge 
do we not derive from Mr. Bullock’s 
so minute imspection of Mexican 
laundries ? 

‘There are a great number of Re- 
marks equalling these in sagacity 
and utility scattered over our author's 
voluminous pages:—we ought to 
consider ourselves doubly indebted to 
him for them, inasmuch as we are 
fully aware that no other man would 
have thought of furnishing us with 
this kind of information. 

A chapter on “ Humming Birds,” 
and another (extracted from Clavi- 
gero and Bernal Diaz) on Monte- 
zuma’s House-keeping, console the 
reader for all that Mr. Bullock has 
forgotten to say on “ the two-legged 
featherless animals” of Mexico, and 
the present economy of its Goverm 
ment. 

There is a musty Latin proverb,— 
‘* no man is wise at all hours ;” and 
the reverse is perhaps equally true, 
that no man is always foolish. Few 
books are to be met with in which 
there is not something that may as 
well be forgotten by the reader ; and 
few likewise which do not contain 
something that may be advantage- 
ously remembered. There is no 
man from whose conversation an at- 
tentive listener may not collect hints 
of some value; nor any writer from 
whose lucubrations, however con- 
temptible, a careful reader may not 
yather some grains of knowledge. 
Even the redoubted history of “* Va- 
lentine and Orson ~ may afford us 
some lights with respect to the man- 
uers of those times, and the court of 
King Pepin. In the same way, a 
penetrating reader may discover one 
or two things in this volume on 
Mexico, which (perhaps without the 
author's intending it). are capable of 
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furnishing him with some matter for 
reflection. Not that we mean te 
disparage the author of the aforesaid 
excellent history, by putting Mr, 
Bullock in the balance against him ; 
we shall remember Valentine and 
Orson as long as we live, and forget 
“* Mexico” (at least the greater part 
of it) as fast as we can. It is the 
hard task of a critic to “ go through” 
every new work that issues from the 
press, chiefly in order to fish out the 
two grains which may be hid in the 
author’s bundle of literary chaff; we 
have done this with much reluctance 
in the present instance, but if we save 
the reader a similar labour we are not 
critics in vain. 

The following passages throw one 
ray upon a subject which deserves a 
pencil,—the present state of the In- 
dian native peasantry, 


We left Tolucca in the coach, and 
ceeded about two leagues farther, w 
the road for wheel-carriages ceases. Here, 
having procured horses and mules for the 
whole party, which had been augmented 
by the addition of several persons going to 
the mine (among them a Yorkshire black- 
smith), we ascended about a league, and 
then entered an extensive wood, which 
crowned the Cordillera, on the west side of 
the Table-land of Mexico. This was by 
much the most beautiful scene I had wit- 
nessed in America ;—abounding with trees 
of the noblest form and loftiest height, 
most of them entirely new to me, but 
among them oaks and pines, whose size and 
luxuriance eclipsed any thing seen in the 
Alps or in Norway! We still continued to 
rise, and in one elevated open place caught 
the last view of the mountains that surround 
the vale of Mexico: on our left lay the 
volcano of Tolucca, covered with perpetual 
snow; and shortly after we reached a de- 
file in the mountain, and began to descend 
towards the Pacific ocean. 

The scenery was now inex ressibly 
grand. The ground, being into 
abrupt hills, afforded many openings, 
through which the tops of the mmense 
forests below were seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. In many places, for a consi- 
derable distance, our path was shaded by 
trees of an amazing height, so close as 
almost to exclude the light,—on emerging 
suddenly from which the _— peer 7 
prospects were spread ben our feet ; 
the summits of gigantic volcanos, receding 
like steps beneath us, seemed to lead the 
eye to the waters of the Pacific, to which 
the mountain-torrents we were has- 
tening. The descent now, became» very 
steep, so that in many places we. were 
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obliged to alight from our mules, and pro- 
ceed, with cautious st over broken 
masses of basalt and other volcanic sub- 
stances, where not a trace of the labour of 
man was visible, or any circumstances that 
could remind us of being in an inhabited 
country ; except occasionally meeting small 
ps of Indians, carrying the productions 
of their little farms to the market of To- 
lueca, or even as far as Mexico. From 
these simple people the unprotected travel- 
ler has nothing to fear; they are the most 
courteous, gentle, and unoffending crea- 
tures in existence, and never pass, without 
saluting a stranger. Their burthens con- 
sisted generally of fruit, fowls, turkeys, 
mats, shingles of wood for roofs of houses, 
and sometimes of charcoal. They gene- 
rally had their wives and daughters with 
them ;—clean, modest-lookmg women, car- 
rying heavy burthens exclusive of the chil- 
dren usually fastened on their backs. Af.- 
ter a descent of several hours through this 
ever-varying and sublime scenery, to the 
effect of which a thunder-storm added much 
majesty, we arrived at a smal] plain, sur- 
rounded on all sides by pine-capped moun- 
tains. In the centre of this, in the midst 
of highly cultivated ground, rose the neat 
little Indian church and village of St. 
Miguel de los Ranchos, placed in one of 
the most delightful situations and lovely 
climates in the world, On the mountain 
we might almost have complained of cold, 
but the descent had brought us into a tem- 
perature resembling the finest parts of 
Europe, and our approach to the village 
just before sunset brought home strongly to 
our recollection. Our path lay through 
corn fields, orchards, and gardens. Apples, 
pears, and peaches, almost obstructed our 
way; and fields of potatoes and beans in 
blossom might, but for the swarthy and 
thinly clothed inhabitants, who with 
surprise at our advance, and the luxuriance 
of the Nopal or the great American Aloe, 
in full bloom, have made us fancy ourselves 
in England. . We rode up to the church, 
and.on dismounting presently found our- 
selves surrounded by numbers of men and 
boys,.all eager to render us any assistance 
in their power. A small room adjoining 
this edifice, called the comunidad, provided 
by Government for the tion of 
Strangers, was pointed out to us as our resi- 
dence for the night; where having 
our mattresses on the floor, and given the 
Indians directions for the suppers of our- 
selves and horses, we walked out to examine 
the church. It was the eve of ‘the feast of 
St. Mark, or, as the Indians who accom- 
panied)»'us called him, Nostras Bueno 
Amigo (our good friend). 

‘The: church was gaudily ornamented 
with pictures and statues, and had that day 
been dressed with fruits, flowers, palm 
blossams,& en, disposed in arches, chaplets, 
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and a variety of other pretty devices, in 
honour of their patron. 

Opposite the door, under a venerable 
cedar, of great size, was a small temple 
and altar, decorated in a similar manner, 
with the addition of several human skulls, 

uite clean, and as white asivory. Round 
the great tree some men were employed in 
splitting pieces of candle-wood, a species of 
pine which contains a considerable quantity 
of resin, and which, being lighted, burns 
with a clear flame like a candle. 

I rambled through the village and the 
surrounding plantations of. the maguey or 
aloe: many of the plants were then pro- 
ducing the pulque. Night was approach- 
ing, and I fesipnii my pace, to reach our 
lodging, when the bell suddenly tolled in a 
quick manner, and in an instant the church- 
yard was brilliantly illuminated by the 
flame of eight piles of the candlewood, 
prepared for that purpose; the effect was 
heightened, by its being quite unexpected. 
On my entering the churchyard four men 
discharged a flight of rockets, which was 
instantly answered by a similar salute 
from every house in the place: this was 
the commencement of the fete for the fol- 
lowing day. In a quarter of an hour the 
bonfires were extinguished, and the church 
doors closed ; and we retired to our place 
of rest to take the homely supper provided 
for us by our new friends, which had been 

in a house in the village. Our 
meal was not finished when a message re- 
quested our speedy attendance in the 
church: on entering, we found it illumi- 
nated, and crowded by numbers of persons, 
of both sexes. Dancing, with singular 
Indian ceremonies, had commenced in front 
of the altar, which to my astonishment I 
immediately recognised to be of the same 
nature as those in use before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. ‘The actors consisted 
of five men and three women, grotesquely 
but richly dressed, in the fashion of the 
time of Montezuma, One young man, 
meant to personate that monarch, wore a 
igh crown, from which rose a plume of 
feathers. The first part of the drama 
consisted of the representation of a warrior 
taking leave of his family preparatory to 
going to battle; —a man and woman danced 
in front of the altar, and clearly 
the parting scene, and knelt down and s0- 
lemnly prayed for the success of his under- 
. The next act commenced with 
two warriors, superbly dressed; one, a 
Mexican, was distinguished by, the supe- 
rior height of his head-dress, and bg 
piece of crimson silk suspended from 
salen: er racing ap, Hp 
moc t Ww : 8 
ee etaled oh dogell er 


evolutions, terminated 


Mexican his enemy prisoner, and 
dragging him’ by his Hair into’ the pre- 
sence of ‘his sovereign ; when ‘the 
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was resumed, and the vanquished fre- 
quently implored mercy, both from his con- 
queror and the monarch. The various 
parts were admirably performed: — No 
pantomime could be better, and I almost 
expected to see the captive sacrificed to the 


gods. 
4 


I would as soon trust myself alone in 
their cottages for the night, and could re- 
pose in as much security, as in those of an 
English peasant. The respect and civility 
with which they treat strangers border 
almost on servility. On going to and re- 
turning from ‘Themascaltepec, I have 
passed four nights in the Indian town of 
St. Miguel de los Ranchos, in which is not 
a white inhabitant, and never met with 
more kindness, honesty, and hospitality in 
any country. I have spent some delight- 
ful hours in this little hamlet, which is 
about eighteen miles from Themascaltepec, 
and situated in one of the most enchanting 
valleys in the world, and they seem the 
most contented of mankind. I wished 
much to have brought one of them to 
England, but nothing could induce them 
to leave the lovely spot on which they are 
placed. 


* * * * 


It would appear from all our au- 
thor says upon this matter, that the 
Indian peasantry are a happy, sim- 
ple, innocent, and ignorant race of 
people. Three centuries of civiliza- 
tion have neither injured their moral 
feelings nor improved their moral 
faculties. They are as good-hearted 
and weak-headed as ever. The 
early opinion of the Spanish settlers 
in America would seem, therefore, 
no longer either unjust or illiberal. 
We beg the reader to couple the 
preceding extract with this in which 
Mr. Bullock speaks of the disinter- 
ment of a Mexican idol, ‘Teoyamiqui, 
the goddess of war: 


Some writers have accused the Spanish 
authors of exaggeration in their accounts 
of the religious ceremonies of this, in other 
respects, enlightened people; but a view 
of the idol under consideration will of it- 
self be sufficient to dispel any doubt on 
the subject. It is scarcely possible for the 
most ingenious artist to have conceived a 
statue hetter adapted to the intended pur- 
pose; and the united talents and imagina- 
tion of Breughel and Fuseli would in vain 
have attempted to improve it. 

This colossal and horrible monster is 
hewn out of one solid block of basalt, nine 
feet high, its outlines giving an idea of a 
deformed human figure, uniting all that is 
horrible in the tiger and rattle-snake : in- 
stead of arms it is supplied with two large 


serpents, and its drapery is composed of 
wreathed snakes, interwoven in the most 
disgusting manner, and the sides terminat- 
ing in the wings of a vulture. Its feet are 
those of the tiger, with claws extended in 
the act of seizing its prey, and between 
them lies the head of another rattle-snake, 
which seems descending from the body of 
the idol. Its decorations accord with its 
horrid form, having a large necklace com- 
posed of human hearts, hands, and skulls, 
and fastened together by the entrails,— 
the deformed breasts of the idol only re- 
maining uncovered. It has evidently been 
painted in natural colours, which must 
have added greatly to the terrible effect it 
was intended to inspire in its votaries, 

During the time it was exposed, the 
court of the University was crowded with 
people, most of whom expressed the most 
decided anger and contempt. Not so how- 
ever all the Indians ;—I attentively marked 
their countenances; not a smile escaped 
them, or even a word—all was silence and 
attention. In reply to a joke of one of the 
students, an old Indian remarked, ‘ It is 
true we have three very good Spanish gods, 
but we might still have been allowed to 
keep a few of those of our ancestors!” and 
I was informed that chaplets of. flowers 
had been placed on the re by natives 
who had stolen thither, unseen, in the 
evening for that purpose; a proof that, 
notwithstanding the extreme diligence of 
the Spanish clergy for three hundred years, 
there still remains some taint of heathen 
superstition among the descendants of the 
original inhabitants. In a week the cast 
was finished, and the goddess again com- 
mitted to her place of interment, hid from 
the profane gaze of the vulgar. 


Are not these facts a complete re- 
futation of the Abbe Clavigero’s pe- 
tulant objections to Robertson's ac- 
count of the state of religion amongst 
the Indians, and their incapacity to 
understand and relish the sublime 
doctrines of Christianity ? An inha- 
bitant of the city of Mexico talking 
of “three very good Spanish gods 
and wishing for “ a few of those of 
his ancestors” to keep the former 
company! Chaplets of flowers being 
secretly wreathed round the temples 
of the goddess Teoyamiqui, and anti- 
Christian ceremonies a & gr 
ed in a Christian church! Truly 
these people must have made ad- 
mirable “ rectors, canons, and doc- 
tors,” as M. Cla will have it, 


and no doubt may have produced 
amongst them ‘as report goes, even 
a very learned bishop Bi We should 
be glad to have the opinion of, any 
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learned Indian bishop now existing 
on thecharacter of Leo the Iconoclast, 
or to have his grace explain to us the 
precise degree of inspiration derived 
by the hermits of Mount Athos from 
an incessant contemplation of their 
navels. 

Robertson is however not always 
right, nor Clavigero always wrong 
zk he opposes him. The de- 
scription of the ruins denominated 
“ Montezuma’s Bath,” clearly proves 
that our countryman very consider- 
able underrated the degree of civili- 
zation to which ancient Mexico had 
arrived before the Spanish invasion : 


Whilst at our dinner, we were informed 
that at a distance of only two leagues was a 
place called Baiio de Montezuma, and that 
it had formerly been used as a bath by that 
monarch. A gentleman of the town, Don 
Trinidad Rosalia, offered to escort us, and 
in a few minutes we were on horseback : 
after a smart canter through cultivated 
grounds, and over a fine plain, bounded by 
the mountains of the Cordilleras, we ap- 
proached an hacienda and church,* and 
here I expected to find the bath of which 
we were in search, in some subterraneous 
place, but learnt to my surprise that we had 
to mount a conical mountain called Tesco- 
singo. We employed our horses as far as 
they could take us, but the unevenness of 
the ground at last obliged us to dismount, 
and having fastened them to a nopal tree, 
we scrambled with great difficulty through 
bushes and over loose stones, which were 
in great quantities on all sides, and at last 
perceived that we were on the ruins of a 
very large building—the cemented stones 
reinaining in some places covered with 
stucco, and forming walks and terraces, 
but much encumbered with earth fallen 
from above, and overgrown with a wood of 
nopal, which made it difficult to ascend. 
In some places the terraces were carried 
over chasms by solid pieces of masonry ; 
in others cut through the living rock : but, 
as we endeavoured to proceed in a straight 
line, our labour was very great, being 
Sometimes obliged to climb on our hands 
and knees. By the assistance of under- 
wood, however, at length, after passing 
several buildings and terraces, the stucco 
of which appeared fresh and of a fine 
peach colour, we arrived at. about two 
thirds of the height of the*hill, almost ex- 
hausted with our exertions ; and great in- 
deed was our disappointment when. we 
found that our guide had mistaken the 
Situation, and did not know exactly where 


we were. Greatly rs re ed, we began to 
retrace our steps; an luckily in a few 
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minutes perceived the object of our search. 
It was cut in the solid rock, and standing 
out like a martin’s nest from the side of a 
house. It is not only an extraordin 
bath, but still more extraordinarily loca! 
It is a beautiful basin about twelve feet 
long by eight wide, having a well about 
five feet by four deep in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a parapet or rim two feet six 
inches high, with a throne or chair, such 
as is represented in ancient pictures to have 
been used by the kings. There are steps 
to descend into the basin or bath; the 
whole cut out of the living porphyry rock 
with the most mathematical precision, and 
polished in the most beautiful manner. 
This bath commands one of the finest pros- 
pects in the Mexican valley, including the 
greater part of the lake of Tezcuco, and the 
city of Mexico, from which it is distant 
about thirty miles. 

Night was fast approaching, and the sky 
portending a thunder-storm, we were 
obliged to depart ; and now I had occasion 
to regret the hours I had unprofitably lost 
at the cock-fight. I had just time to make 
a hurried sketch for a model, and my son 
to take a slight drawing, when we were re- 
luctantly forced to quit a spot which had 
been the site of a most singular and ancient 
residence of the former monarchs of the 
country. As we descended, our guide 
showed us in the rock a large reservoir for 
supplying with water the po whose 
walls still remained eight feet high; and 
as we examined farther; we found that the 
whole mountain had been covered with 
palaces, temples, baths, hanging gardens, 
&c. yet this place has never been noticed 
by any writer. 

I am of opinion that these were antiqui- 
ties prior to the discovery of America, and 
erected by a people whose history was lost 
even before the building of the city of 
Mexico. In our way down we collected 
specimens of the stucco which covered the 
terrace, still as hard and beautiful as any 
found at Portici or Herculaneum. Don T. 
Rosalia informed us that we had seen but 
the commencement of the wonders of the 
place ;—that there were traces of buildings 
to the very top still discernible :—that the 
mountain was perforated by artificial exca- 
vations, and that a flight of steps led to one 
near the top, which he himself had entered, 
but which no one as yet had courage to 
explore, although it was believed that im- 
mense riches were buried in it. 

The carving of the. Sacrificial 
Altar and several other relics of anti- 
quity, casts of which we saw in Mr. 
Bullock’s collection, betray in our 
opinion a much an cae state of the 
art which produ them than Ro- 





* Every person who builds an hacienda is by law compelled to erect a church also. 
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bertson is willing to acknowledge. 
In the plate at the end of his own 
volumes containing certain engrav- 
ings of Mexican sculpture, there are 
to our eye many indications of cul- 
tivated taste and great dexterity in 
the use of the chisel. Many of the 
figures are grotesque, but we cannot 
agree that they are either “ awk- 
ward” or “destitute of propriety.” 
They possess, on the contrary, a great 
deal of ease and just expression in 
their outlines and features respec- 
tively. 

We will trouble our reader with 
no more extracts from Mr. Bullock’s 
book, nor remarks of our own. = It 
is enough to add, that a description 


of his imported curiosities is to be 
had for a few shillings at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, and is much fuller than any 
given in this expensive volume. 

To conclude: Mr. Bullock thinks 
that the publication of Ackermann’s 
Fashions’ would do more to forward 
the interests of English haberdashery 
with the people of New Spain, than 
any other method which could be 
devised,—especially if assisted by an 
exportation of “ milliners,” to that 
country at the same time: We think 
he is right, and would advise the 
worshipful Company of Haberdashers 
to hold a deliberation wpon the best 
means of putting this theory into 
practice. 








THE REVELATION OF BEAUTY. 


’ ’ ‘ ’ s ’ 7 
Aperay ye pev ex Aqoe airev. 


Theocrit. Idyll. 17. 


Say not that heaven unveils to all alike 
The beauty of creation ; there are souls 
Of subtler sense, and essence more refined, 
With more capacity of pure delight, 
Than the dull powers of vulgar intellect. 
Whence then the inward energy which lifts 
Man’s gross desires, and weak intelligence, 
Spite of these earthy and decaying organs, 
This coarse imperfect, vesture of the mind, 
To the calm joys which testify his birth ? * 
Virtue alone can clear the internal sight 
From the thick films of frail mortality, 
Can keep the temple of the soul unsoil’d, 
And raise the unpolluted shrine of Beauty.t 
For only in such shrine will Beauty dwell : 
There fixes she her hidden residence, 
And while Experience still augments her treasures, 
And musing Thought fresh sacrifices brings, 
Each day unveils new charms. But if awhile 
She show herself where Sin’s corrupting taint 
Infects the offering, and rude sensual Pleasure 
Usurps the place of modest Contemplation, 
Though god-like Genius bow before her altar, 
And young Enthusiasm hymn her praise, 
Brief will her visits be, and “ far between.” 
Strike then the chords, ye followers of the Muse, 
Strike ye the chords to Virtue !—for to ber 
The brightest laurels in your wreaths are due. 
To her ye owe the hours of holiest thought, 
When ye hold converse with Earth’s mysteries, 
And deep communion with the souls of Men. 
To her the burning word, the breathing thought, 


And the sweet sounds of sacred minstrelsy, 
With all the honours of the lyre belong! © 


«| 





* Vid. Plotin. in Nat, Mal. 


+ Vid. Plat. in Phaedr. &e. 


™*, 








New Translation of Dante’s Inferno. 


A PAGE OR TWO ON A PREFACE 


TO A 


NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE’S INFERNO.* 


We cannot afford, in our present Number, to allow much more than a page 
to a notice of a new Translation of the Inferno into French prose. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with the examination of a couple of pages 
in Mr. Tarver’s preface, in which he quotes certain passages from Mr. 
Cary’s Translation for the purpose of showing how unfaithfully he has 
rendered them. As Mr, Tarver has thought proper to charge Mr. Cary’s 
version of these passages with inexactness, we may be pretty sure he 
thinks his own much better: we shall therefore present our readers with 
the improved transiation, quoting at the same time the Italian, to enable 
them to see how far Mr. Cary has departed from the sense of the original. 
Mr. Tarver, we think, cannot complain of our selecting the passages 
which he himself cites as contrasting with the fidelity of his own transla 
tion; nor of our resting our opinion of the value of his book in general, 
upon the specimen of its merits which his preface affords us. 

The following lines in Cary, he says, “ do not express the sense of the 
author.” Dante, as most of our readers know, sees a panther at the foot 
of the mountain up which he is climbing : 


Dante. Cary. 
Si ch’a bene sperar m’era cagione, ——— So that with joyous hopes 
Di quella fera la gaietta pelle, All things conspired to fill me, the gay skin 
L’ora del tempo, e la dolce stagione. Of that sweet animal, the matin dawn, 


And the sweet season. 
Here is Mr. Tarver’s translation : 
De maniére que I"heure du jour et la douce saison du printemps me donnaient lieu 
d’espérer que je remporterais la belle peau tachetée de cette béte sauvage. 
So that the morning hour and the sweet season of spring gave me reason to hope that 
I might carry off the beautiful speckled skin of that wild animal. 


From this admirable translation we learn, among other curious matters, 
that on any fine spring morning, one may reasonably expect to catch a 
panther before breakfast ! 


Dante. Cary. 
Quella che con le sette teste nacque, She who with seven heads tower’d at her 
E dalle diece corna ebbe argomento birth, 
Fin che virtute al suo marito piacque. And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 


C. xix. Long as her spouse in virtue took delight. 


Mr. Cary’s version is here almost literal ; and the ebbe argomento, a me- 
taphor taken from heraldry, is well rendered by “ proof of glory:” but 
Mr. Tarver kindly gives the lady authority over her husband, because she 
wore ten horns! 


Celle qui naquit avec sept tétes, et qui dut son autorité a ses dix cornes, tant que la 
vertu plut a son epoux. | sii. 76 

She who was born with seven heatls, and who owed her authority to her ten horns, 
as long as her husband delighted in virtue. 


The next passage, which is a close translation of the Italian, is changed 
by Mr. Tarver into the following dull paraphrase, not a word of which is 
in the original : ’ 

Dante. ; Cary. 
Si che si stella buona o miglior cosa | That if aught of good 
M’ha dato’l ben, ch’'io stesso nol m‘inyidi. My gentle star, or something better gave me, 
C. xavh Lenvy not myself the precious boon. 








* L’Enfer de Dante Alighieri, traduit en Frangais. Par C. J. Tarver. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Nov. 1824. 2M 
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Que si ma bonne étoile, ou quelqu’autre cause superieure, m’a doué de quelques 
biens, je Ne les tourne pas 4 ma perte, en en abusant. 

That if my good star, or some higher cause, have endowed me with any thing good, 
I turn it not to my destruction, by abusing it. 


Mr. Cary has been sometimes guilty, according to Mr. Tarver, of making 
his translation more poetical than the original, as in this instance: 


Dante. 4 Cary. 
Non mi parén men ampi, né maggiori Nor ample less nor they 4 
Che ensk he son nel mio bel San Giovanni Than in Saint John’s fai dime,"af ms be- 
Fatti per luogo de’battezzatori. loved, 
C. xix. Those framed to hold the pure baptismal 
streams. 


Mr. Tarver reduces this as much below the Italian as Mr. Cary has 
elevated his lines above it: 


Ils n’étaient ni petits ni plus grands que ces puits qu’on voit dans notre beau bap. 
tistére de St. Jean, et qu’on a fait pour la commodité des prétres lorsqu’ils baptisent. 

Thcy were neither greater nor less than those which are seen in our beautiful baptistery 
of St. John, which were made for the convenience of priests when they baptise. 


Mr. Cary’s version is quoted in another place as erroneous, though Mr. 
Tarver renders the passage in the same manner. 


Dante. Cary. 
Per mille fonti credo e pid si bagna Its name Benacus, from whose ample breast 
Fra Garda e Valdimonica, Pennino, A thousand streams, methinks, and more 
Dell’acqua che nel detto lago stagna. between 
C. xx. Camonica and Garda, issuing forth, 
Water the Appenine. 


Je crois qu’entre la ville de Garde et la vallée de Monica, plus de mille fontaines 
arrosent les flancs des Alpes Penines, et vont ensuite déposer leurs eaux dans le lac. 


I ween that betwixt the city of Garda and the valley of Monica, more than a thou- 


sand fountains water the sides of the Pennine Alps, and then go to deposit their streams 
in the lake. 


Mr. Cary, says the Proser, “ n’a peut-étre pas non plus examiné assez 
scrupuleusement les passages historiques, ni les circonstances: avec un peu 
plus d’attention, il n’aurait pas fait les fautes suivantes : ” 


_-——— The seer was he 
In Aulis, who with Calchas gave the sign 
To cut the cable. 


Here is the original, which bears the sense which Mr. Cary has given it, 
and no other : 
el che dalla 
a la barba in su le spalle brune, 
Augure, e diede "I punto con Calcanta. 
In Aulide a tagliar la prima fune.—C. xx. 


But this is not enough for our Proser; he insists that Mr. Cary should 
have corrected the error into which he says Dante has fallen. an ae 
he, “ne dit pas cela, quoiqgue Dante le lui ait: fait dire.” Accordingly he 
mistranslates the lines in order to interpret them after his own fancy : 


Ce fut lui qui, de concert avec Calcas, indiqua le moment favorable couper les 
cables, et quitter I’ Aulide. hats ™ a 


He it was who, with Calchas, pointed out the favourable moment for cutting the 
cables, and quitting Aulis. 


In the same page he finds fault with Mr. Cary, because he did not 
choose to new-christen Giovanni, which means (as every body knows) John, 
by the name of Henry, to whom Mr. Tarver will have it that te alluded : 
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: Dante. Cary- 
Sappi ch'io son Bertram dal Bornio quelli —__——- Know that | 
Chedie di al Ré Giovanni i ma’conforti. Am Bertrand, he of Born who gave King 
C. xxviii. John 


The counsel mischievous. 


This is unreasonable enough—but it is still more provoking to find the 
same passage translated by Mr. Tarver himself in these precise words. 


Sache que je suis Bertrand de Born, celui qui donna des conseils pervers au roi Jean. 
Know that I am Bertram of Born, he who gave evil counsel to King John. 


Mr. Tarver sums up his account of the merits of Mr. Cary’s translation 
of Dante—which every body allows to be the best English translation ex- 
isting of any Poet—in this indulgent fashion. “‘ Les vers blancs que M. Cary 
a adopteés lui donnent certainement une grande altitude ; il s’est aussi deba- 
rassé de la difficulté de traduire par stances: malgré cela, il lui arrive dans 
quelques endroits d’étre inexact, et parfois d’étre aussi obscur que l’auteur :” 
and he adds that, in spite of all the translations which have been made, up to 
his own, the Divine Comedy is as yet unknown; and that “ il semble 
qu Hercule ait planté ses colonnes & v’eNtTRYE DE LA Divine Comenvtr! 
C’est la que lon s’arréte.” This new Hercules, of whom we have now 
shown a foot to our readers, has placed some .other columns in the way, 
which are quite as likely to prevent aay one from entering upon the Divine 
— : and they are now qualified to judge ex pede what his head is 
made of. 

Mr. Tarver has a peculiar taste in spelling French, and even condescends 
now and then to make some improvements upon the Italian. Among other 
instances, he gives us déharassé and dédomager for déhbarrasser and dédom- 
mager: Penine for Pennine, Calcas for Calchas, &c. The genitive DELL’ 
Inferno is used for L’ Inferno, and stands in large capitals in two parts of his 
oe rendered by L’Enfer—so that the printer is clearly innocent of the 
tunder. 

So much for our notice of Mr. Tarver. 








CLOTILDA OF KYNAST. 


A SILESIAN LEGEND. 


Tue castle wall is.dark and tall, 
And the rock beneath is steep ; 

en to look over the castle wall, 
Your curdled blood would creep. 


The maiden, who dwelt within that wall, 
O she was wondrous fair ! 

But of love she took no heed at all, 
Of lovers she had no care. 


Far better she loved with horse and hound 
To rouse the forest deer; — 

Far better the wild horn’s echoing sound, 
Than love-lute, pleased her ear. 


With many @ knight and baron ‘bold 
She rode o’er mount and lea ; 
But whenever a lover's tale they told, 
_, She said, “ it masiret be.” 
T4 : 2M2 
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‘* It must not be, till a knight so free 
Amid your band be found, 

That, boldly, for the love of me 
He will ride yon rampart round.” 


Now some were sick, and some were gone, 
And some had lamed the stéed ; 

They dared not so much as think upon 
That strange and ghastly deed. 


But land is dearest to sea-toss’'d men, 
High fruits to the climbing boy ; 

‘Tis a truth, repeated again and again, 
That danger sweetens joy. 


And some there were of the throng, who swore 
Roand the castle wall to ride: 

Both men and steeds, they flounder’d o’er, 
And in the deep cleft died. 


At length there came a comely knight, 
As eer won womans love ; 

His cheek was ruddy, his eye was bright, 
And his brow swan-white above. 


There ne'er was fiercer knight than he 
In danger’s desperate hour, 

Nor one so gallant and so free, 
So mild, in lady’s bower. 


Clotilda’s pride, like a morning mist, 
Fled from his sunny glance ; 

And her heart was rapt, ere yet she wist, 
In love’s delicious trance. 


And must he prove that perilous way, 
To perish like the rest: 

In vain she tried each fond delay, 
For he proudly claim’d the test. 


He mounted his steed, so light and free, 
He stroked his arching mane : 

“ O sure be thy foot, my roan!” said he, 
“« Or it never shall prance again ! 


“* O sure be thy foot, my gallant steed! 
"Tis a narrow path, I trow ; 

Thou hast ever been good in the time of need, 
Thou hadst need be trusty now.” 


He sprang on the wall—for a moment's space 
He waver'd and hung iti air— 
oO, hs might read in Clotilda’s face’ 


e pale looks of despairf © > 


Now balanced again, on the heed, 
With cautious foot aud light : uc 

He sat as still on his lofty steed, ° 
As the moon on the vault of night. 











Clotilda of Kynast. 


Clotilda was fain her face to hide ; 
That sight she could not brook— 


There thunder’d a sound on the dark cliff side— 


All sense her frame forsook. 


T'was but amassy stone that fell, 
| Bpura d by the courser’s heel ; 
And now 'tis past, and her knight is well— 
That bliss she cannot feel ! 


Her trance is o'er—her fearful eye 
Is gazing, wild and bright :— 

Is that her dear knight standing by? 
O joyful, joyful sight! 


“« And art thou safe?” she whisper’d low, 
“€ Quite safe, my gallant youth |” 

« And thou shalt find a maid may know 
How to requite thy truth.” 


** Lady ! this heart is not for thee, 
Whom it can ne'er approve : 

The breast that harbours cruelty 
Must never hope for love. 


“ A Beauty, like the sunny beam, 
Should look benignly down ; 

Thy glance was like the lightning’s gleam, 
A thunder-cloud thy frown. 


‘* Beauty should be like a peerless flower 
That scatters fragrance round ; » 
But thine has bloom’d, a baleful bower, 


That starves the wither’d ground. 


“ 1 love thee not. Where danger stirs 
"Tis there my duty leads ; 

For ill he merits knightly spurs 
Who shrinks from knightly deeds. 


« But there is one, who looks for me 
Within her summer bower, 

A maid of meek simplicity, 
A sweet and lovely flower. 


«¢ And when to that dear maid [ tell 
How bright, how proud thou art, 

She'll doubt that beauty’s breast can swell 
Above so hard a heart. 


¢ Adieu !”—Not long her native halls 
Enclose that haughty fair ; . 

She withers within the convent walls, 
The novice of despair. 

She grasps the cross, she tells the bead, 
But her thoughts are far away; .') 


She:mutters her Aves, she patters her creed, 
Unknown, till her dying day. } 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE WINTER AND 


Tue past month has been unusually 
dull in the theatrical world, and has 
been remarkable only for the closing 
of a summer house, and the opening 
of the two great winter houses. The 
English Opera, after a short season 
of well-merited success, has closed 
its doors, and given Mr. Stevenson a 
brief holiday from his box books. 
The proprietor has, during the sum- 
mer, made great exertions for the 
promotion of the public amusement, 
and has been unsparing in the expen- 
diture of money to that end. He 
will have the solid gratification of 
finding himself well mdemnified for 
his labour and liberality, by the re- 
turns of a rare season, and the sense 
of having fairly and truly advanced 
the character of his theatre. The 
production of such music as that 
which characterizes the wild and 
original opera of Der Freischiitz, was 
a courageous and hazardous under- 
taking ; but, at the same time, it was 
one which well became a National 
Opera House to dare. Its success 
has been, indeed, singularly distin- 
guished ; and, for once, the old pro- 
verb of “ as the old cock crows, so 
crows the young one” has been re 
versed ; for the two old cocks, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, have taken 
up the note of the cockling, and are 
content “ to follow.” At Covent 
Garden, the German opera has been 
got up with much pains, and doubt- 
less at great cost ; but in order to 
avoid a too servile imitation of the 
piece at the English Opera House; 
several alterations havé been made in 
the characters and situations, not at 
all advantageous to the strange and 
dreary interest which hung over the 
one in which Braham sang. Some 
of the faulty incidents of the German 
drama have been rigidly -and unfor- 
tunately adhered to, to the great in- 
jury of the finest scene in the opera, 
the incantation scene. The character 
of the lover of the huntsman’s daugh- 
ter (very well and boldly acted, and 
sung by Mr. Pearman) is at: Covent 
Garden despoiled of all its wildness 
and enchantment ; for instead of being 


SUMMER HOUSES. 


lured by Caspar, the demon’s friend, 
to visit the wolf's glen, and cast the 
magic balls, the lover is suffered 
to go singing his way through the 
three acts with the thorough no-pur- 
pose of a modern opera, while a 
drunken silly woodman (Keeley) is 
seduced to follow the life of bad lead. 
The scenery is fine, and the music 
spiritedly executed; but the whole 
interest of the piece is, in our opi- 
nion, jarred by the injudicious and 
unnecessary alteration we have men- 
tioned. Miss Paton is the dady that 
plays Agnes or Bertha; and Mr. 
Bennett maintains his old plumber 
work with his accustomed energy. 
Drury Lane has opened with a bill 
of great promise, though at present 
of very indifferent performance. A 
new melo drama, founded on that 
rich Arabian story, The Enchanted 
Horse, is advertised as coming forth, 
and will, perhaps, have been pro- 
duced, ere our present number ap- 
ars, in which that rider of riders, 
ucrow, is “ to witch the world with 
noble horsemanship.” There is a 
list of gentlemen and ladies inserted 
as the company in the large bills on 
the sheep’s backs about town, long 
enough to furnish a regiment of local 
militia. Mr. Elliston engages to 
produce Der Freischiitz, and will, no 
doubt, melt down the old safety cis- 
tern at the top of the house, rather 
than not follow the example of so 
judicious a manager as Mr. Amold. 
The Haymarket Theatre still drags 
on a sickly summer season, in despite 
of Mr. Elliston’s stud, and the Covent 
Garden bullets. It has tried old co- 
medies and new comedies, old farces 
and new farces; Madame Vestris s 
ankle, and Mr. Liston’s face ; Dow- 
ton’s chuckle, and Miss Kellys na- 
tural humour; but still the poor pit 
benches ‘have several bald places 
nightly, which it is heart-breaking to 
see. ‘The summer must, indeed, 
have been a-profitless one here; and 
utting a large stake upon the last 
peer of the die, the agent s old 
and fatal trick, is not likély to bring 


back a manager's losses. «Mr: Dow- 
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ton, Miss Kelly, and several other of 
our best performers, have been re- 
tained at this late time, to make a 
season successful. The proprietor 
had better look to another year for 
indemnification for the past. A Mr. 
Hamblin has been enacting Hamlet 
with tolerable success for one night ; 
but at present he is as like Hamlet 
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the jeweller, as Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark. He has the oddest man- 
ner of managing his voice and action 
that can be conceived ; and, until he 
chooses to steady himself into some- 
thing intelligible, we shall refrain 
from pronouncing our opinion of his 
talents as a tragedian. 








SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 

Tie Drama.—N otwithstanding the 
temporary closing of the theatres, on 
account of the illness and death of 
the late King, not only several small 
pieces have been brought out, but a 
regular comedy and tragedy, in five 
acts, and in verse. The tragedy is 
taken from the history of France, and 
the subject is the death of Marshal 
Biron, condemned for a conspiracy 
against the State, having actually en- 
tered intoengagements with Spain and 
Savoy, for the purpose of dismember- 
ing France. The history is so recent, 
and.so well known in the minutest 
particulars, that though it may 
coutain good materials for a tragedy, 
it presents a host of difficulties, es- 
pecially to a French writer bound 
down by the unities. On this head 
no reproach can be made to the au- 
thor. He had laid the scene in the 
Bastille, where the Marshal is con- 
fined, while his trial is preparing. 
As he has been obliged to renounce 
the resources which the subject of- 
fered, it was of course necessary to 
find others, and to create some cha- 
racters, to assist him in getting 
through five acts, which cannot be 
filled up with nothing. In'this he has 
shown considerable skill. One of the 
officers placed over the prisoners is an 
old man almost a hundred years of 
age, who has fought under five 
kings, and whe, though he has been 
but indifferently recompensed for his 
services, is a model of fidelity to his 
sovereign. The contrast between the 
serenity and content of this veteran, 
who finds his reward in the. con- 
sciousness of having done his duty, 
aud the-insatiable and restless am- 
bition’ of Biron, who, loaded with 
honours and favours, still thinks him- 


self treated with injustice, produces 
an excellent effect; and the scene, 
where the old soldier, who served 
with Bayard, and was present at the 
death of that hero, relates the cir- 
cumstances attending it, with the 
last words that he addressed to the 
constable of Bourbon, who fought in 
the enemy’s ranks, is extremely strik- 
ing from the similarity between the 
constable and Biron himself. Ano- 
ther character of the author’s inven- 
tion is Edmond, the son of Biron, 
which he has turned to adventege. 
It may be objected as a fault that the 
author makes Henry IV. visit Biron in 
prison after his sentence has been 
assed and made known to him. 
Vhat can be the object of this visit? 
Is it to induce him to an act of re- 
pentance, to own his accomplices, 
and on this condition, to offer him 
his pardon? But the author should 
have recollected that the bare pre- 
sence of the sovereign, after condem- 
nation, brings pardon with it. Two 
pathetic scenes,—the first, between 
Biron and his wife; the second, be- 
tween him and his son, from whom 
he hurries away, to go to meet 
his punishment, conclude the piece. 
In this last scene we learn the noble 
conduct of Edmond, who, having been 
sent by his father to join the. re- 
bels in arms for him, has _ recalled 
them to a sense of their duty to their 
sovereign. But Edmond, a mere 
boy of 14 or 15, is too young to take 
such a resolution; and how can it be 
imagined that a mob in insurrection 
would be influenced by a child, re- 
fusing the assistance they are going 
to give his father? ,The piece was 
very well received, but the. author 
declined making himself known.. ) 

Le Mari « bonnes fortunes, by M.- 
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Casimir Bonjour, met with brilliant 
and entire success, which it in many 
respects deserved. The following 
lines in the first act of this comedy 
express the moral of it: 


Si vous chassez toujours sur les terres 
d'autres, 

Peut-étre on finira par -chasser sur les 
votres. 


The author's design is to prove 
that the best way for a husband to 
secure the fidelity of his wile, is to 
set her the example. Derville, retired 
in the country with his wife Adele, 
neglects her in pursuit of new 
conquests, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his mother, who points 
out the folly as well as the injustice 
of his conduct, and even hints that 
the presence of his cousin Charles, an 
amiable young man, who from his 
childhood had been brought up with 
Adele, may be attended with serious 
consequences: but Derville depend- 
ing on the virtue of Adele, laughs at 
his mother’s apprehensions, and the 
more so, as Charles, a zealous student 
of mathematics, sees in the most 
beautiful face, only lines and angles. 
Charles, however, is not so insensible 
as Derville thinks; he has even drawn 
Adele’s portrait, which he has in the 
lid of a snuff-box. Adele having 
surprised him looking at this por- 
trait, but without recognising it, is 
curious to know whose it is ; and her 
maid having contrived to get the box 
in her hands, brings it to her mis- 
tress, who opens it. The mother 
comes in, while she has it in her 
hand ; and Adele in her embarrass- 
ment says she has got Charles to 
paint it, to afford an agreeable sur- 
prise to her husband, whose birth- 
day is to-morrow. The mother 
causes the box to be replaced in 
Charles's room, and the husband, the 
wife, and Charles, being all as- 
sembled, she begins to speak of the 
mysterious portrait. We know, says 
she, that you have privately painted 
Adele's portrait, to surprise her hus- 
band, make no further mystery, 
therefore, but produce it. Charles, 
disconcerted, presents it, and is com- 
plimented by Derville on his talent 
and the great resemblance of the 
portrait. 

Adele and Charles are hoth sensi- 
ble that it is. prudent to part, and the 
latter accepts the place of secretary 


to an ambassador. Before he de- 
parts he is to have a farewell meet- 
ing with Adele, in the evening, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, which joims 
the garden. Derville has appointed to 
be there at the same time, to meet 
a lady, who he has the impudence to 
think will aecept the assignation 
which he has. proposed; but she 
shows his letter to Adele. He 
comes, however, finds Charles speak- 
ing with a lady, but does not recog- 
nise her, being prevented by Charles 
from going near enough. He retires, 
thinking too, that he has recog- 
nized the person, and even goes to 
stand sentinel, and hold his cousin’s 
horse. Inthe conclusion, Derville, 
delighted that he has caught his cou- 
sin in an intrigue, relates the whole 
story to his wife and mother; but 
his triumph is not a little abated 
when he learns from the latter (the 
real state of the case. He confesses 
his errors, and promises to reform. 
The conclusion was highly. ap, 
plauded. ‘ 
History, Memoirs, and Biography 
—Under this head we have not much 
that is new or important. The death 
of Louis XVIII and the accession 
of Charles X have called forth\a vast 
number of publications, few of which 
have any more than a temporary in- 
terest, though others, containing - met 
ticulars of the lives of both 
rinces, may, perhaps, furnish a few 
acts for the historian. Count Segur 
who has published several volumes 
of a universal history, has given to 
the public some volumes relative. to 
the Cisteky of France, which are very 
highly spoken of. One of the volumes, 
containing the life of St. Louis, is 
sold as a separate work. No parto 
the expected Memoirs of Madame de 
Genlis is yet published; but it is 
probable the public will not have : to 
wait much for a work which 
cannot fail to be highly interesting; 
M. Ladvocat, the bookseller, having 
purchased the MS, at the price, of 
40,000 francs. The Memoirs of Care 
not, drawn up, as itis affirmed, from 
his MSS. his inedited c ence, 
and his writings, by, P. F,), Tissot, 
is another of those attempts to.am+ 
pose on the. public, .of, which there 
ve 


lately heen ‘but tenia si 
milar a Ag mer 
is very a reprint : 
of Carnot, published at, Brussels, in 
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1817. There is reason to believe 
that Carnot left no Memoirs in MS, 
M. Pigault-le-Brun has published 
his third volume of his History of 
France. 

Fine Arts and Antiquities.—Panc- 
koucke has published the  se- 
cond great portfolio of the Descrip- 
tion of Egypt, containing No. 139 
to 146. These splendid plates, of 
the largest dimensions, represent the 
temples and the magnificent orna- 
ments of the Thebais. Another vo- 
lume of the textis published at the 
same time. M. Champollion, who is 
now at Turin, studying the splen- 
did collection of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties formed by M. Drovetti, is going 
to publish “* Letters to the Duc de 
Blacas d’Aulps on that Museum.” 
The first letter describing the his- 


torical monuments, with plates, will . 


appear very shortly. 
Voyages and Travels.—The fourth 


number of Freycinet’s Voyage round 
the World is published; like the 
preceding it belongs te the zoolo- 
gical department: no part of the 
narrative is yet printed. Mr. Mol- 
lien, author of Travels in Africa, 
has given to the world T'ravels in 
Columbia, 2 vols. 8vo. As they con- 
tain the latest account of the politi- 
cal state of that country, they. will 
doubtless find many readers. A Dr. 
Pichot, has in the press Voyage Lit- 
teraire et Historique en Angleterre et 
en Ecosse; the author is the ‘trans- 
lator of the complete works of Lord 
Byron, and of the poetical romances 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Politics.—The change of system at 
the commencement of a new reign, 
or rather we should say the aboli- 
tion of the censorship of the press, 
which had been most unexpectedly 
re-established at the close of the last 
reign, has given rise to a vast num- 
ber of pamphlets large and small ; 
almost all of them directed against 
the Ministry ;.one of the most re- 
markable of which is the New Reign 
and the Old Ministry, by M. Sal- 
Mew The enemies of M: de Vil- 
lele-have played him father an un- 
pieasant trick. On the publication 
ofthe declaration of Louis XVIII, 
dated from: St.‘Ouen in 1814, ‘which 
was the precursor of the charter, 
M. de Villéle; at that time Member 
of the General Council of the De- 
partment of the Upper Garonne, ad- 
dressed ‘to the demities of the de- 
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partment some Odservations on the plan 
of a Constifution ; the leading arti- 
cles of which he condemns, and says; 
«‘ Let us return to the constitution 
of our: fathers, which so Jong rene 
dered France flourishing and happy.” 
M..Say, well known for.many .ex- 
cellent works on political economy, 
has published an interesting Memoir 
on the Origin, Progress, and probable 
Results of the English Sovereignty in 
India. Though it of course cannot 
contain any thing novel. to English 
readers, who are at all acquainted 
with the subject ; it is otherwise in 
France, where the nature of the 
English power in India is but ill 
understood. A Notice sur Anvers 
by Mr. Garonne, is a short, but 
oe pamphlet: it contains 
among other things some particulars 
relative to Buonaparte’s intentions 
in forming the great naval arsenal 
and basons at Antwerp. 
iVovels.—We find several _men- 
tioned in the French Journals, but 
none by authors of any note, except 
“¢ The Gil Blas of the Revolution,” 
by M.. Picard; whose name is a 
pledizs of the success. of. his work. 
It is in 5 vols. 12mo. The Trouba- 
dour, or Guillaume et Marguerite; 
by Baron Ladoucette, is highly 
spoken of, as presenting a faithful pic- 
ture of Provence in the twelfth cen« 
tury. Jean Perthus, or the Citizens 
of Paris two hundred and fifty years 
ago, is an attempt in the manner of 
the Scotch novels, and gives a good 
picture of France and Paris at the 
time of the league. But the author 
has.introduced a Baron de Malteste, 
who is much too fond of developing 
his pelitical views, and too superior 
to those around. him, . When, 8ir 
Walter Scott places a personage of 
his own création among’ historical 
characters, he takes care not to assign 
him the first ranki—-The author! it 
appears has in MS. other novels Te- 
lative ‘to various ‘periods of the his~ 
be of France, 7 
he Dictionary of Discoveries ig 
completed by the publication: of. the 
sixteenth volime; andthe seven- 
teenth which entirely consists of 
tables. , 


HOLLAND. ©). : be 

The King of the Netherlands, has 
presented Gold Medals,to Mr. Bow~ 
ring and Mr. Vandyk, for their trans- 


lation’ of the Dutch Poets published 
in London. 
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GERMANY. 
While England is doing little or 
nothing to promote the study of 
the Sanscrit language and literature, 
which from her political and com- 
mercial relations ought to excite the 
strongest interest ; and while France 
makes the learned of Europe wait 
too long for the communications 
which they have a right to expect 
from a country, which, besides the 
treasures of its libraries, possesses 
so many learned men versed in ori- 
ental literature ; we see in Germany 
works in Sanscrit, and upon the 
Sanscrit, rapidly succeed each other, 
equally distinguished by the merit 
of the execution, and by the im- 
portant aid which they afford to- 
wards the study of this new branch 
of Oriental Literature. It is owing 
to the enlightened and munificent 
protection of His Majesty, the Kin 
of Prussia, and the labours of M. 
A. W. Schlegel and Mr. Bopp, that 
Germany has for years taken the 
lead of all the other continental na- 
tions in the study of the Sanscrit. 
The latter gentleman has just pub- 
lished “ The Journey of Ardjouna 
(or Ardschuna) to the Heaven of 
Indra, in|Sanscrit and German, by 
F. Bopp. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Sanscrit, and the Languages con- 
nected with it; by ditto; with other 
Episodes from the Maha-Barata, now 
first published in the original Lan- 
guage, translated into verse: with 
Critical Remarks.—The third and 
fourth volumes of Raumer’s History 
of the House of Hohenstaufen have 
been some time published ; the fifth 
and sixth, which will complete the 
work, will be ready by the end of 
the year.—A Life of the celebrated and 
unfortunate Ferdinand Von Schill, 
by J. C. L. Hakem, chiefly com- 
re from inedited MSS., is a high- 
y interesting account of a man who 
will Jong be remembered in the his- 
tory of the struggles of the Conti- 
nent against the yoke of Buona- 
parte. Though the German literati 
continue honourably to distinguish 
themselves by the publication of use- 
ful books, in every department, and 
by valuable editions of the classics, 
we have not lately met with any 
thing that particularly commands 
our attention, We must, however, 


mention the “ Elements of a new 
Theory of the Formation of the 
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Earth,” by K. F. Kléden, with seven 
coloured plates, which has excited 
considerable sensation in Germany, 
and has induced the King of Prussia 
to send the author a gold medal. 
Messrs. Boisserée, of Stuttgard, have 
published tenor twelve numbers of li- 
thographic engravings of their very 
fine and curious gallery of paintings, 
by the ancient German masters. 
They are most worthy the attention 
of the artist and connoisseur; and 
will convince them, we think, that the 
German school merits a much higher 
ove in the history of art, than has 

itherto been ‘assigned it. Though the 
Messrs. Boisserée's splendid work, the 
Cathedral of Cologne, is published 
at Paris, we rather mention here the 
appearance of the second riumber ; 
and have great pleasure in adding, 
that the King of Prussia has given 
100,000 dollars towards the com- 
pletion of that most splendid monu- 
ment of German architecture, ac- 
cording to the original plan. It is 
highly probable that. the Messrs. 
Boisserie, by their magnificent pub- 
lication, may have contributed at 
least to induce His Majesty to adopt 
a resolution so truly worthy of a 
German sovereign. We regret that 
the nature of our report does not 
admit of our doing justice to this 
great work ; but when the whole is 
published, we may be tempted to 
dwell upon it at some length; at 
present we will merely add, that the 
text throws an entirely new light 
on the origin and history of that 
species of architecture, of which 
the Cathedral of Cologne is perhaps 
the most glorious specimen ; and 
that it is indispensable to all archi- 
tects and others interested in these 
subjects. 

RUSSIA. 

Inquiries into the History of the 
Ancient Religious, Political, and Li- 
terary Civilization of the People of 
the interior of Asia; ially 
the Mongols and Tibetans, by Mr. 
J. J. Schmidt. This work, among 
a great number of facts and curious 
particulars relative to the history of 
the two nations above mentioned 
and to the introduction of the_reli- 
gion of Boudha among them, con- 
tains also a great number of fanci- 
ful conjectures, and of etymologies) 


which cannot be ma “ 





Tue Jewel-crowned Goddess is 
still wandering from town to town 
and from city to city (but not in 
humble guise), avoiding only the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot called 
London and Westminster. At this 
present writing her chief priests, ma- 
trons, and virgins, are as far north 
as Edinburgh and Glasgow, save 
only Madame Catalani, who is 
wherever cash is to be got in ex- 
change for her own notes. These 
however, if the newly created Cheva- 
lier (her caro sposo) is to be believed, 
have been at a discount lately, for 
Newcastle is reported to be a loss 
(we know it to be a gain) to the 
good lady. But she really does suf- 
fer by conducting ; for had she been 
content in her own proper depart- 
ment, and to take engagements, she 
would certainly have thriven better ; 
and as those places where she has not 
been have thriven the best, the ex- 
ample will prove even more fatal 
probably to her future fame and pros- 
pects. 

Just at the moment we closed our 
last report, the Festival at Norwich 
was terminating. It is the opinion 
of the ablest tod, including many 
of the most eminent professors, that 
it rivalled York in every thing but 
numbers, and even sailedsed, in 
some respects, this, the most glori- 
ous previous assembly of minstrels 
of this our age. The public spirit 
of the inhabitants of Norfolk and 
Norwich had been worked upon dur- 
ing four years, through the principal 
journal of that district (the Nor- 
wich Mercury), before the proposal 
for a meeting was made at the board 
of Governors of the Hospital, whose 
funds were to be assisted Yy this 
means. ‘The pulse of the public was 
felt—a guarantee of three thousand 
poe om a ead 

to guard against the possibility 0 
loss. ‘The patron of the King 
and three Royal Dukes (York, Sus- 
sex, and Gloucester) was granted ; 
the names of a large namber of no- 
blemen and gentlemen enrolled as 
Vice-Presidents ; and a Committee of 
Matiagement appointed, who went 
ardently to work. Sir George Smart 
was appointed to conduct, and a ne- 
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gotiation was commenced with Ma- 
dame Catalani: that lady stipulated 
to bring Rossini to conduct (which 
she had no power to promise, it 
afterwards ap eared), six principal 
singers, a leader, viclencellist and 
double bass, and to divide the re- 
ceipts with the Hospital, the com- 
mittee defraying all other expenses. 
Had they assented, the Hospital 
would have suffered a heavy loss, 
and Madame Catalani obtained a 
very large profit. But they were 
wiser, and more faithful to their trust. 
They rejected the proposal with just 
indignation, and engaged Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, and Miss Carew, together 
with Messrs. De Begnis, Vaughan, 
Sapio, Terrail, and Bellamy. Mr. 
Sapio was unfortunately seized with 
so severe a relaxation of the throat 
after his arrival in Norwich, as to be 
compelled to relinquish his engage- 
ment; and the committee commis- 
sioned a gentleman to go immediate- 
ly to town to procure the assistance 
of Signor Garcia, who was brought 
down in time for the last two even- 
ings. There were six concerts and 
a ball, and his Royal Highness. the 
Duke of Sussex was present at eve 
concert. He was most enthusiasti- 
cally received. ‘The room where the 
concerts were held, was a very fine 
and spacious Gothic hall, consisting 
of a nave and two aisles. At one 
end an organ was erected by ne 
a noble instrument indeed; which 
has since been purchased by the Cor- 
poration. At the other an extensive 
gallery for patrons. Galleries were 
raised also in the side aisles, the 
seats and the fronts of which were 
covered with the splendid crimson 
cloth used at the King’s Coronation, 
It is a curious part of this relation, 
that previous to the festival upwards 
of 230/. was raised by showing the 
a in a state of preparation. 
The was lighted with gas, and 
when filled, as it was on one of the 
evening concerts, with more than 
two arming’ pjerstonye ni ladies and 
entlemen, the spectacle was splen- 
id beyond example. . The music con- 
sisted of the usual selections, and 
went off with astonishing precision : 
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thanks to the unwearied attention 
and taste of Sir George Smart. But 
the capital perfection was the choral 
part of the performance, which was 
truly magnificent. His Royal High- 
ness of Sussex, no mean judge of the 
art, was pleased to declare, that 
although he was present at three of 
the Abbey performances, he had 
never heard such effects before. .The 
vastitude of the Miuster at York, it 
was said by the professors who as- 
sisted at both places, diminished the 
volume of sovind; and thus the Hall 
at Norwich being more compact, the 
results were not in proportion to 
numbers. Be this as it may, the 
amateurs of Norwich may well be 
satisfied with being allowed a com- 
parison, and with so fine a series of 
concerts. The patronage of the 
aristocracy fell off shamefully, but 
the spirit of the middle classes was 
strongly excited, and declared itself 
nobly. The receipts were (includ- 
ing douations to the amount of 
G11. 18s.) 6,762. Os. Gd.; the ex- 
penses 4,351/...1%, .10d., leaving a 
profit to the Hospital of more than 
2,411, besides the property in the 
orchestra, and music purchased for 
the occasion. 

The effects of the vocal band are 
chiefly attributable to the amateurs 
of Norwich, who formed a choral 
society, and, under the indefatigable 
and able superintendence of Mr. Ed- 
ward Taylor, also an amateur, as- 
sisted by Mr. Buck the organist of 
the Cathedral, were instructed so as to 
sustain, in the manner above recited, 
almost the entire weight of the cho- 
rasses. The ball was crowded. 
Eight hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds were taken at an admission 
of fifteen shillings, and no less. than 
71/..10s. for persons who gave five 
shillings each to sit in the orchestra 
and see the company. These parti- 
culars may serve as useful informa- 
tion to places who may desire to aid 
the fimds of charity by means of 
music, 

At Wakefield, were Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Travis, 
Messrs. Braham and Vaughan, Phil- 
lips and Isherwood. The plan here 
was singular in one respect. ‘There 
being no room capable of containing 
the expected’ .co —-two were 
opened 


Concert House. At the oné was 
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performed modern, and at the other 
ancient music. The festival lasted 
three days. We cannot forbear ex. 
tracting a very just, but quaintly ex- 
essed criticism, from one of the 
ocal journals, with respect to Mr. 
Braham, as highly endowed a singer 
probably as ever lived, yet, fatally 
for his art and his age, defornied } 
as monstrous faults. « THis best secu- 
rity,” says the critic, * will bein 
attending, we apprehend, to” these 
three things—not to sing too flat, 
not to decoraté too much, and never 
to push his energies to a shout. Let 
him only be correct in his notés, 
chaste in his ornament, and limited 
in his strength, and if he cannot 
preserve his elevation, he will at 
least less slowly descend from his 
high station.” ‘The receipts were so 
near the expenses as to leave nothing 
for the charities. Mr. Braham ‘and 
Mr. Phillips gave back 302, of their 
engagement, but their example -was. 
not followed. Verily,. some of our 
musical friends would do well to re-) 
recollect, that charity .coyeretl’ a. 
multitude of sins. ri sab gs Pg 
The Newcastle Festival came next, 
in succession. _ There Sir, George: 
Smart conducted, under an, en 
ment, for Madame Catalani, whe un-; 
dertook the whole, stipulating, te 
give the charity a fifth of the receipts, 
We have in a former, re rt, named , 
the principal singers. Siekriess, how- 
ever, thinjed their ranks. Mri: 
Sapio’s relaxed throat continued. Mrs. 
Bedford was Bedrid, Signor de Beg- 
nis was seized with aa per ag aud 
Madame de Begnis with an indispo- 
sition to quit her husband, , so,that, 
all these miglity limbs were. ped 
off. Fortunately, Miss Gr pass: 
ed through on her Way. to Kdiubu » 
and was detamed for the  AMesstuh, 
and the last.evening, and was. re-, 
ceived with great eclat. She was, 
encored at nig it in Bid me discourse, . 
Still more fortunately, the Newtastle 
audiences did not know how miich 
they lost in the absence of the De. 
Begnises, whose singing surpasses all 
that we have of foreign art at this 
moment. Madame de Begniss ex-' 
ecution of Di Pidterat Norwich, is 
described “ as the finest. specimen of 
conpuNaniate art” that. 
SAY tar the ite po, 
Recor rhe Festal a 


journal (a curious attend 
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stance we forgot to mention), which 
was publ there on the occasion 


as a su ent to the newspaper, 
whose tor has so long Sod <6 
earnestly exerted himself to bring 
about the meeting. The total col- 
lected at Newcastle was about 
4,0007. with the Ball money, the 
receipts of which were included in 
the geveral estimate, and of course 
were divided by the Chevalier with 
the charity. Madame Catalavi, Miss 
Stephens, Mr. Braham, and Mr. 
Phillips, are highly extolled. Mori 
led with his accustomed fire. 

Among these Festivals there is one 
which almost escapes the general 
eye—the Eisteddvod, or Cambrian 
Literary and Musical Session. This 
meeting takes its rise so far back as 

revious to the Christian wra, and 

as been continued at different pe- 
riods, under various auspices, until 
the year 1819, up to which period, 
from 1771, it had been promoted by 
the Gwyneddigion, a society in Lon- 
don for the cultivation of Welsh 
aneusge Of late years societies 
have formed in the four provin- 
ces of Powys and Gwynedd, in North 
Wales, and Dyved and Gwent, in 
South Wales, for the encouragement 
of ‘Welsh literature. The present 
Eisteddyod was held under the aus- 
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and the traces of national affinity 
still existing between their descend- 
ants; adjudged to the Rev. T. Price, 
of Crickhowell. 

2. On the propagation and esta- 
blishment of Christianity among the 
Cymry, by the three zealous families 
of Bran ab Llyr, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Brychan Brycheinog, as comme- 
morated by the Triad XLII. in Arch, 
of Wales; to Mr. John Hughes, of 
wane. ae 

3. (In the Welsh language.) On 
the Welsh language, its excellency, 
the advantage of cultivating it, and 
the most likely means to ensure its 
perpetuity and success; to Mr. John 
Blackwell, of Berriew. 


Verses. 


1. For the best copy of Verses in 
the Welsh Lyric Metre on the folly 
of belief in witchcraft, and all ather 
vulgar superstitions; to Mr. Edw. 
Jones, of Denbigh. 

2. For the best Cywydd on the 
invasion of Anglesy by Suetonius 
Paulinus, and consequence of 
that eyent ; to Mr. Wm. Jones, of 
Carmarthen. 

8. For the best Awdl on the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans. This prize was adjudged to 
Mr, Ebenezer Thomas, of Evionydd, 


pices of the Powys Cymtrodorion, who received the Bardic, and was in- 
af WelsHpool, on the 7th, 8th, and stalled by proxy into the Bardic 
9th ‘af September, Viscount Clive Chair of Powys, | 
president.. The main object of all § The amateur silver was pre- 
these meetings has been the cultiva- sented to Mr. Henry Humphseys, 
tion of the music and of of Pool, for his performance on the 
Wales ; and for this ,medals triple harp. 


avtited . Pennillion 5 a 


verses) which are sung by the mo: 
ntite ti, S, pad hetiaepiaite on 


formance selection 
cred music. ‘The ers were the 
§ this 





arp 

he premium for the best 
lo of MSS. in Welsh and Euglish, 
relating to Wales, was adjudged to 
Mr. A. Q. Peighe, of Nantglyn. 


same gen 7 the 

reward for the best unpub cal- 
lection of old Welsh tunes. 

Mr. R. Woodhouse, of Bettws, ab- 


neyafion. 
The premium for the best : 
hymn in one of the presept . 
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In singing the Pennillion, or epi- 
rammatic verses, a fine trait of feel- 

ae was evinced by two of the com- 
petitors, labourers. Two were left 
to contend for the prize; and upon 
their coming forward to sing, they 
declared that as they were, neigh- 
bours they must decline contending 
against each other. The President 
stated that he would give a, medal to 
the unsuccessful candidate, and thus 
terminated this friendly contention. 

Mr. J. Jones obtained the medal 
as the best. performer on the triple 
harp, who had never obtained a silver 
harp at any Eisteddvod. 

Phe principal performers were Miss 
Stephens, Miss Carew, Masters Smith 
and Parry, Messrs. Vaughan, Smith, 
Collyer, Parry, and lle. The 
Lindleys, Nicholson, and Harper, as- 
sisted by an effective band of ama- 
teurs from Shrewsbury, led by Mr. 
Tomlins of that city, with some 
London performers, composed the 
band, which consisted of nearly 100 
performers.. The entire arrangement 
and conducting was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Parry, the Editor of the 
Welsh Melodies. The selection of 
ancient music performed at the 
church was excellent ; the neighbour- 
hood of Welshpool and Shrewsbury 
furnishing. upwards of fifty chorus 
singers greatly aided the perform- 
ances. The whole.performance gave 
the highest satisfaction ; and when it 
is recollected that the Festival was 
held in a small town, amid the moun- 
tains of Wales, the receipts, which 
amounted to nearly 2,000/. may be 
considered as highly creditable to the 
inhabitants, The surplus money is 
applied, in donations, to aged and 
indigent bards and minstrels—in the 
publication of scarce MSS, tending 
to throw light on the early history of 
the Bretons ; and it is the intention 
of the Cymmrodorion to send a qua- 
lified person among the Bretons, in 
order to ascertain what affinity they 
bear in their customs, manners, and 
language’to the Welsh, and then to 
publish the account. 

After the Festival Lord and Lady 
Lucy Clive gave a most magnificent 
fete at the Castle; the splendour. of 


the scene was beyond | description. 
Upwards of ra ball were pre- 


hus must end our article for this 


month, with the exception of a brief 
notice of the very few. compositions 
that are offered to an empty town. 
Der Freischutz is got to Covent Gar- 
den. Of all the music that has lately 
been Erednce, this is the most. ex. 
traordinary. Its contrivance is the 
most alge and it iB wrought up 
in a few passages, te ted to 
ther, in a most singular manner. or 
is certainly not vocal, except in go 
far as respects a very few traits of 
melody ; but the . accompaniments 
picture, in the: liveliest manner, the 
scenes, passions, sentiments, and in- 
cidents of this romantic drama. 


Mr. Kalkbrenner and Mr. Cramer - have 
two very splendid compositions for the 
Piano Forte. 

L’ Heureux Retour, a Divertimento for the 
Piano Forte, composed by Philip Knapton, 
is a tasteful lesson ; ri fer ter 0 
march are spirited, and perhaps the trio 
recommends itself more particularly to our 
notice from the resemblance it bears in its 
concluding passages to a certain part of 
our old favourite There be none of beauty’s 
daughters. The rondo combines originality 
with much elegance, and concludes a, yery 

ble rr 


it is adapted, or to the 
name appended to it, either as regards the 
voice part or the ac iment 
Here’s a health to thee, ae and The 
voice stranger, ballads 4 Herbert 
wher @at of Gone cuahiens' sweet me- 
Tor by the expres. the wens 
rao Ba say nga: Ryne ote 
lities of the-composer. . . 5 hic 





Havine in our last number de- 
tailed the circumstances which pre- 
eeded and attended the death of 
Louis XVIII, we now resume our 
narrative, which naturally falls into 
the events which followed it. As 
soon as propriety allowed, after his 
decease, the body of the King was 
exhibited to the people. On a plain 
bed, surmounted by a green canopy, 
it was placed in a half reclining pos- 
ture, in its hands a crucifix, and on 
its head a cap trimmed with lace ; 
a melancholy spectacle, and one 
which might have been spared. As 
soon.as the coffin could be com- 
pleted, the royal remains were placed 
in it, and it was transferred to the 
throne room of the Thuilleries, where 
another public exhibition took place, 
to please those loyal subjects, who 
seem to have flocked in greater num- 
bers and with as much homage round 
his bier as they were represented to 
have done around his throne. The 
par the Marshals, and the long 
suite ents intervening be- 
tween. hers and the neva. tou, 
were dimly lighted and hung with 
black; the: meaning of this seems to 
have been to give greater effect to 
the show-room itself, which was one 
blaze of gold and brilliancy! There, 
elevated from an poe covered 
with a gorgeous pall of cloth of gold, 
and, surrounded with innumerable 
burning tapers, stood the royal coffin, 
upon-which were placed the crown/ 
oe wie and cata around 

orm -were mace- 
‘bearers .and: heralds, wos Soul 
‘rayed; intermingled with the rs 
of the crown, and crowds, of course, 
of “ecclesiastical attendants, who 
chaunted from time to time the ser- 
vice for the dead. Nearest to the 
coffin, with downcast, eyes and de- 
jected countenance, sat the mourner 
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—the republic—the empire,—and all 
the different, and sometimes t- 
ful, phases of the revolution had glared 
and passed; and here, even by the 
corpse of the first monarch of the 
restoration, sat the only man who had 
survived every change, and triumph- 
ed through them all! Ex-royalist— 
ex-repub paloma afte eek 
—ex-minister—there, he crouched, 
the cameleon of the state’; now livid 
with death’s hue, but contemplating 
his brightest change in the beam of 
the successor ! hat a spectacle! 
He was in'the room when Louis 
died—watched, through his'tears, the 
countenance of M. Portal the physi- 
cian, as he leaned over the monarch; 
and the moment the decease was 
authenticated—“ Go, go, and tell his 
Majesty,” said Talleyrand. ‘That mo- 
ment and that speech might be said to 
have concentrated the character of 
his life. The funeral of Louis took 
place on the 23d of September, and 
was celebrated with all the pomp 
which the occasion called for. * The 
troops under arms amounted ‘to 
11,000, and the day passed off in the 
greatest tranquillity, although, as 
might have been expected, the entire 
opulation of Paris was in motion. 
he procession set forth with the 
sound of cannon, and all the bells of 
the city tolled a mournful knell. The 
housings of the horses were of black 
cloth fringed with silver, and the 
heads ornamented with plumes of 
feathers. The funeral car itself was 
remarkable for its magnificence ; ‘the 
upper’ part formed a canopy, sur- 
Tae, a crown 0 sa 
sup y four genii, seated, 
with j inverted torches. The canopy 
was adorned with velvet, enriched 
with fleurs-de-lis in gold, and sup- 


by four angels bearing palm 
ab ht pai: dr fry res 


of France, and at the feet, the 
‘and hand of justice. 


the Dean of the Royal Chaptté, pre- 
ity Ca ad te 
The coffin wae then i Sue 
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upon which Louis is reported to have 
asked, ‘“* How could you have me 
reign in bed?” We remarked in our 
last ‘umber on the extraordinary 
fortitude with which Louis met death, 


placed under a canopy erected in the 
midst of the choir, ornamented with 
the royal mantle of cloth of gold, 
and surmounted by the'crown covered 
with crape. At the reception’ of 
the remains thé usual prayers werere- 
cited, and afterthe “Magnificat” they 
were conveyed to the chapel of St. 
Louis, which was converted into a 


chapelleardente, and there they are to 


continue for thirty days, before their passed 


final deposition in the vault of the 
Bourbons. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the clergy, whose place had 
been assigned in a mnie pre- 
viously published, did not attend the 
ceremony ; the absence of a body ge- 


and ‘every’ t aceount poe: 
in corroboration of the stitchnetnn. 


the who étood by his 
sonic" element wales 


een ‘anlodibeitis but I bobo on been 


nerally obsequious enough in its ho- thing 


mage to mia , whether dead or 
itive. has iouea general observation, 
and been variously accounted for. 
The Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, were in the 
same carriage, habited indeep mourn- 
img, and wearing long mantles. An 
account has been published in the 
Gazette de France of the medical 
examination of the body of the late 
King, made subsequent to his xe 
cease >; amongst passages 

contains ‘the following, sufficient of 
itself to show the consummate art 
by which life was, under such cir- 
cumstances, 80 long protracted. 
* Both legs, from the knees down- 
wards to the feet, were of a substance 
approaching the consistency of lard ; 
it was of a yellow colour, and the 
cellular membranes, the muscles, and 
even the bones, were converted into it! 
The instruments penetrated with fa- 
cility even into the bones! The right 
foot, and the lower part of the leg, 


as high as the calf, was sphacelous; 
the s were softened, four toes - 


had dropped off suctessively by the 
progress of the disease A short ‘time 
after death, the body was washed 
with the chloride of M. Lubarraque, 


which immediately destroyed every j 


sort of bad smell: it was ‘embalmed 
with iis chloride and corrosive sub- 


linvate.” ‘Sureby'the prolonged exist- - 
enee of ‘this ‘sovere be well 
Gitekan at 


styled the triamph 


‘is said, that’even thus M. Portal, the - 
chief “physician, declared that “the * 


ft 

it 
: 
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Sir, my first duty, as it was my 
first care, On an Occasion'so i 
to my heart, was to prostrate myse 
before the Lord, ‘to solicit from him, 
through the intercession of the holy 
Virgin, the and courage ne- 
cessary to enable me to fulfil the im- 
portant task which has been imposed 
me.. Without him we are no- 
thing—with him, we can do ev 
thing. Assist me, gentlemen, wi 


your, prayers ; I solicit them not so 
sas 


myself as for France, which 
my brother has rendered so happy. 
Yes, notwithstanding the grief I feel, 
I am confident that with the support 
of the most High, I shall. succeed, 
not in making you forget the loss 
you have sustained, but at least, in 
softening its. bitterness.” Charles 
then; toek the. place which was re- 
served:for him in the church, when a 
grand Ze Deum was performed. Al- 
thengh the day was most unfavour- 
able to the ceremony, still every 
street.and avenue through which the 
king .passed was crowded to the ut- 
niest,,and ef course, as.on all similar 
occasions; the Joyal enthusiasm of 
the: Patisians was at its hei The 





, be- 
ene aot 

e title of Hig 
ness.” ..He has ed that he will 
ide.in person at and 
the e d’ Angouléme, whose \opl- 
nions are said to weigh much with 
tis sogal-perente attends She Stings 
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lieved to. be. meant as~a hint to. th 
», whose pretensions, to royal 
favour .were rather too openly 


d... We. hope Sincerely, ¢ 
anecdote. may se authentic. te 
rom the little we have sceu of 


Charles X, we are inclined to auguy 
favourably of him; the second act 
of his reign was a popular, and just, 
and wise one, the discontinuance of 
the Censorship of the Press. He 
could scarcely have commenced with 
an act of better omen, and, as feign 


of the press, we say to him sincer 
— «I pode fausto.” There rig hed 
no ministerial changes, nor are a 
mentioned as being in contemplation. 
We regret very much to state that 
a dissension of a serious nature has 
arisen between the English ministry 
and the, aeorievenis} governinent , of 
Greece, which must tend to neytra- 
lize the efforts and perhaps. ulti- 
mately defeat, the cause of those 
brave men, in aid of whom the pray- 
ers of Ke ae patriot and every 
grateful scholar in christendom are 
offered. . The point in dispute, jf we 
may credit the advocates of our Ca- 
binet,. seems to be. merely y bal : 
and if so, we panes suiticlen tly de: 
precate the 





yper-criticism which 
ministers choose. to wg? Bae, 
moment, and upon such an occasion, 
Even admitting _us i be | 
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longing to any neutral nation, but as 
enemies ; and.shall, as such, be at- 
tacked, burned, or sunk, together 
with their crews, by the ships of the 
Greek fleet, or by any other armed 
Greek force that may fall in with 
them.” This proclamation denounc- 
ing none, be it observed, except 
those caught in the fact of aiding 
and assisting their enemies, appears 
to have excited the wrathful indig- 
nation. of the British government, 
and to have called forth from them 
the following most Christian and 
most chivalrous reply. By the bye, it 
seems. rather suspicious that the 
British appear to be the only peo- 
ple. upon sea or Jand who consider 
themselves aggrieved by this most 
natural proclamation of the provi- 
sional government. The proclamation 
of Sir Frederick Adam, our commis- 
sioner to the lonian Islands, after re- 
citing the paragraph above quoted, 
declares, ‘‘ that whereas his Majesty, 
for the vindication of the rights of 
that neutrality, the duties of which 
he has himself strictly and uniformly 
observed during the existing hostili- 
ties, and for the protection of the 
commerce as well as of the lives of 
his subjects and of the Ionian peo- 
ple placed under his exclusive pro- 
tection, has directed the Lord High 
Commissioner to require, in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, of the provisional 

vernment the immediate recal of a 
proclamation so contrary to the law 
of nations and to every principle of 
humanity and of the intercourse of 
civilized countries: And whereas 
the Lord High Commissioner has ac- 
cordingly required, in his Majesty’s 
name, the recal of the said procla- 
mation, and the provisional govern- 
ment have refused to recal the 
same: And whereas such refusal 
has been notified to the Commander- 
in-Chief of his Majesty’s naval 
forces: Be it known that, in con- 
formity with the instructions to that 
effect given by the Lords Commis- 
signers of the Admiralty, the said 
Commander-in-Chief will forthwith 
proceed to seize and detain all armed 
vessels, or vessels carrying armed 
men, fitted out by, or under,. or ac- 
knowledging the authority of the 
provisional .government of Greece ; 
and, that instructions, will con- 


tinue in force until the said procla- 


mation shal} be fully and authenti- 
cally recalled by the provisional go- 
vernment, and the said recal duly 
notified by the Lord High Commiis- 
sioner to the Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s naval forces! The pre- 
sent shall be printed in three’ lan- 
1ages, English, Greek, and Italian.” 
he promulgators of this purel 
Turkish production need not trouble 
their heads about the languages’ in 
which it will be conveyed throughout 
the world. Our enemies will take 
care to have it written in choice 
French, aye, and in most ° classic 
Russian. e cannot trust ourselves 
with a commentary upon such a do- 
cument; but we’ will just ask two 
simple questions while we are upoii 
the subject. Firstly, what English- 
man is there who would not’ gla 
see the English ship “ attacked, 
burnt and sunk,” which was employ- 
ed in aiding the infidel barbarians 
against our brother Christians, and 
we hope one day to call themi bro- 
ther free-men? Secondly, were an 
of the persons who authorized this 
proclamation so tenderly alive to 
the rights of neutrality—were aly 
of yeas office when we bombarde 4 
the fri town of Copenhagen, ami 
Npdered’ Dente of her fléet, 
est forsooth, it might fall into 
the hands of our enemy? When 
these two questions are answered, 
it will be time enough for us ‘to 
enter the arena of a humiliating 
verbal criticism. = en lie 
We are much rejoiced to balance 
this disheartening intelligétice’ with 
an account, not of the valour’ of the 
Greeks, with which ‘we have been 
long acquainted, but of thie glorious 
events to which that valour has Jed. 
Successive victories on hel ih ‘of 
the Greek naval forces may be said 
to have now brought the present 
campaign to a final anid successftil 
termination. ‘The Turks have at- 
tempted much, and failed in ge 
thing. Our accounts do not rest 
upon mere conjecture, they are 
confirmed by the decisive, but ver 
modest; dispatches of George Sac- 
touri, the mies bebe) atriot 


17th of August, ‘off the island “of 
Samos, whic "and wi. 
avowed object ‘of Faint 
desolate. On ‘that day the Gr 
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fleet ‘‘ destroyed a frigate and a 


corvette of T pol, of the first rank, 
and a brig of Tunis, together with 


several transports, which the enemy 
had previously prepared for the 
transporting of his troops.” There 
was a report that the brave naval 
commander Canaris had been de- 
stroyed in this engagement ; but we 
have hopes, as the death of so dis- 
tinguished an officer is not expressly 
mentioned in the dispatch, that he is 
still preserved for his country, 
though it must be confessed, that the 
wording of the par h leaves the 
affair, so far as his life is concerned, 
rather doubtful. It is as follows: 
“This gave an opportunity to the 
brave Captain Canaris to go against 
this frigate, in the fire-ship which he 
himself commanded, and he succeed- 
ed towards eleven o’clock, a. m. in 
grappling her whilst in full sail. In 
a short time she was all in flames, 
and the fire having penetrated to the 
powder magazine soon blew her up, 
and the sparks and pieces of wood 
which flew on all sides not only de- 
stroyed all. who were on board, to 
the number of 600, but several on the 
neighbouring coasts, and burned 
nearly 20. transports which were in 
readiness, to transport the troops to 
Samos.” The second dispatch is 
dated August 23, off the same island. 
Its substance is contained in the first 
paragraph. “ On the 2ist instant, 
we. dispersed 40 transports of the 
enemy laden with troops, with which 
they intended to have effected a land- 
ing on that part of the island of Sa- 
mos called Kariovasi. ve Cage ya 
in gaining possession of four an 
shine ax ; .and .the rest, bein 
closely; pursued by us, were obli 

to run aground on the coast of Asia.” 
Next day the Greek fleet cast anchor 
in the channel, and the greater part 
of the enemies’ fleet, which was drawn 
up on the opposite coast of Asia, was 
dispatched to attack them, When 
the Greek commander thought they 
had approached near enough, he or- 







dered two of his fire-ships to sail 
ihe chen ted in all dvectons Well 
may Sactouri exclaim, “ What a dis- 
Re halite, thik be bees “sles 
dnote? hee duet eae thee 
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an 
under his orders, ‘says 


‘pletely, to ‘the fall ext 
“thon—altet ari ‘obstinate’ bontest of 
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that the Samiots who from the land 
were spectators of our movemetits, 
lifted up their hands to heaven, im- 
loring our God to shower down his 
lessings on our vessels,” The 
prayers of the Samiots were heard, 
and their happy island hag been, we 
hope, for ever preserved from the 
wretched fate of Scio and” Ipsara. 
The Turks fled as fast as possible, 
to effect a junction with the loa 
promised armament of Egypt; we 
should not omit that Sactouri adds, 
that “ on all sides of the island the 
Samiots were determined to conquer 
or. perish.” So far our readers-per~ 
ceive that we have quoted the 
words of the Greek Vice-Admiral, 
and therefore the intelligence is quite 
authentic. What follows, is founded 
upon rumour, but still a rumour 
coming through various channels and 
far from improbable. It is said, that 
on the 7th of September, iri the 
neighbourhood of Stankos, the Greek 
fleet engaged the combined: Turkish 
and Egyptian armaments, and com- 
pletely defeated them, having takeu 
one corvette and’ thirty transports, 
and totally destroyed two corvettes, 
three frigates, and two ‘brigs: One 
half of the Greek fleet are represented 
as having returned to Hydra, and 
the rest had gone in pursuit ‘of the 
flying enemy. This intelligence, 
though not actually official,’ is very 
probable. The previous engagements 
which are known to have occurred 
must have produced a powerful mo- 
ctive squa- 
drons; and, as we beforeobserved, 
the account comes from various quar 
ters. A similar detail had reached 
Constantinople, when the Grand Vi- 
zier had been deposed, and the same 
to await the Reis 
itan arg 8 rg 
will, in all probability, pay the  for- 
feit of its escape ibs fire-ships. 


‘Such is the blessed lot of a fortunate 
aspirant to the honours of barbarian 


despotism. The Greeks have been 


also successful in their land engage- 


ments. The dispatch oftheir comman- 


der Gouras, de account of the 


s by’ 560 men 
, © Wersue- 
in ro the enetmy .com- 
ent of the'term, 
, and at Mara- 


defeat of 4000 
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12 hours.” The Turks lost in this 
engagement Yee killed, and had an 
immense nurhber wounded; four 
standards Were also among the spoils 
of the day: ..Upon the whole, we 
think we. may. covgratulate the 
friends of religion, liberty, and lite- 
rature, upon the complete failure of 
all the bloated prophecies and cruel 
boasts of the barbarian with respect 
to this campaign. His ferocity has 
been registered in fire, and blood, and 
ruin; but it has been followed by a 
terrible and humiliating retribution. 
We must not forget to add, that a 
recent arrival has announced the en- 
trance of Sir Frederick Adam into 
Napoli di Romania, the Grecian ca~ 
pital, where ali differences between 
the provisional government and the 
British government had been ad- 
justed ; the Greeks having modified 
their proclamation thus, ‘“* That they 
will treat‘all neutral vessels found in 
the enemies’ fleet as hostile vessels, 
and as no longer under the protection 
of their respective countries, and that 
they shall be tried according to the 
martial law, and the law of nations.” 
The British commissioner expressed 
himself satisfied with this—he re- 
ceived a salute of 101 guns, which 
was returned by the British ships, 
and he departed. We, of course, do 
not profess ourselves so well versed 
in the law of nations as those who 
doubtless can turn to the chapter and 
verse of old Vattel, by which the 
attack on Copenhagen canbe justi- 
fied ; but we again repeat our regret 
that such minute criticism should 
have on such an occasion originated 
ou our part. Our apathy, during this 
contest, is any thing but creditable ; 
and we camot but consider the deeds 
of valour we have just recorded as 
burning reproaches upon those Chris- 
tian cabinets who ‘leave their bre- 
thren to wage an unequal struggle 
rel the ruthless oppressors of 

eece, and the avowed enemies of 
the Christian religion. 

Dispatches have been received from 
Lieutenant Colonel Sutherland, the 
commander of our forces. on ‘the 
African coast, conveying intelligence 
of the defeat of the Ashantees, and 
the termination of their disastrous 
campaign, It seems. that. Assai 
Teotoo Quainina, the reigning King 
at the commencement. of the ‘hostili 


ties, had died, and the crown had des 
volved upon his brother, Adoo Assai, 
which latter barbarian left his capital 
of Coomassie with all the forces he 
could muster, and the avowed ‘in. 
tention of driving the English out of 
the country, To say the truth, we 
cannot blame him-it is quite natural 
that they should wish to banish the 
invaders of their native soil, but not 
so easily to be accounted for why we 
should explore that soil for the sake 
of its fevers and atrocities. Adoo, it 
appears, was so confident of success, 
that he sent a “ sanctified boy” te 
our advanced posts, with a message 
to Colonel Sutherland, that “if the 
walls of Cape Coast Castle were not 
high enough he ought to. build them 
higher ; and, that if they were not 
sufficiently furnished with cannon, 
that he should land. those belonging 
to the ships of war, but that all could 
not prevent his throwing the whole 
into the sea.” This was no idle 
threat on his part, for he approached 
within a mile of the castle, with no 
less than 16,000 well appointed fight- 
ing men, and after skirmishing and 
manceuvring for several days, at last 
came to a general engagement with 
us on the 11th of July, which, after 
five hours hard fighting, terminated 
in his defeat and flight. Our force 
only amounted to 5000 and 53 men, 
of whom but 285 were regulars; our 
loss amounted to one officer, and 103 
men killed, and 448 wounded, which 
proves pretty clearly that we gained 


no very easy victory. The Fantees, 


our Allies, qe well daring, the 
en nt, though very ill for some 
time wen it. . Thedoss of the enethy 
is not ascertained, but it mast have 
been very great, and their army 
during the retreat was contin 
thinned by desertion. A dispat 
from Commodore Bullen to the Ad- 
miralty, dated the 22d of July, states 
that from two prisoners brought im 
on the preceding day, it oe 
that the Ashantees were in full retreat 
to their Capital, suffering severely 
frame famine, ~—— by: rag tape 
aid waste the country » r 
vance, and severely afflicted by dy- 
sentery and smallpox. Thus, forthe 
present, has this. contest terminated ; 
and, after all, the victory which we 
have gained cannot be estimated at 
the cost of the ‘paper on which we 
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record it. We have allied ourselves 
with Wassaws and Fantees, and all 
sorts of savages—we have lost some 
brave men, and exposed many others ; 
and even oe nt are still in a 
precarious at ilous situation, and 
all for what? We are yet to learn 
the advantage either political or com- 
mercial. As to military glory, ours 
can scarcely be increased by an 
Ashantee triumph; and, in a religious 
point of view, we much fear that our 
missionaries will not soon eutnumber 
with black Christians the white ones 
we have lost there. 

Advices have been received from 
India giving a detail of the Burmese 
war, in which we have hitherto been 
uniformly successful. The Burmese 
have, after some feeble resistance, 
lost the town of Rangoon, a place 
which is represented to be of some 
importance ; they seem ill qualified 
to offer any successful opposition to 
the skill and discipline of European 
troops: Their king, however, is said 
to be determined upon warfare, and 
to have placed under the command of 
one of his generals a force of 30,000 
men. itis gratifying to be enabled 
to state, that seven of our own coun- 
trymen, besides several others, were 
rescued from immediate death by our 
success at Rangoon, in the fort of 
which place they were found heavily 
ironed, doomed to certain execution. 
The details of the various skirmishes 
would occupy much space, and pos- 
sess no ral interest ; the results, 
however, were uniformly in our fa- 
vour, and, indeed, likely to continue 


80. 
By the accounts from Spain, we 
leam that'that unfortunate country is 
still in the disastrous situation which 
might be expected. The French, it 
is confidently said, are, in pursuance 
of their treaty, about to withdraw a 
great majority of their forces in the 
ensuing January, when it is far from 
improbable that a general re-action 
may really commence. The man 
must have taken but a superficial 
view of human nature, who can 
pose the people of the Peninsula 
really satisfied with the sway ofa 
king, who, in addition to his own 
misdeeds, ‘has subjected them ‘to the 
insults of a foreign domination. ‘Let- 
ters from Paris state ‘that Ferdinand 
had negociated \a loan in that city ‘to 
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the amount of 8,000,000/. without 
any mention of the Cortes, or stipu- 
lation for their re-payment ! We can 
scafcely give any ¢redit to this re. 
pott: though money and wisdom do 
not proverbially keep company, we 
can scarcely fancy a bemg on two 
legs ideoti¢ enough to advance a 
guinea upon such security. 

The American papers are still 
filled with the triumphant oye om of 
La Fayette through the United States. 
All classes rival each other in the 
expression of their homage. On his 
return from Portsmouth to Boston, 
he received a notice from the bank of 
that town that 20,000 dollars lay 
there to his credit—who the patriotic 
donor was cannot be discovered. On 
the 2th of July he visited the field 
of battle at Bunker’s Hill, and made 
the following reply to a deputation 
who addressed him on behalf of the 
people of Charlestown. “ With pro- 
found reverence, Sir, I tread this 
holy ground, where the blood of 
American patriots—the blood = of 
Warren and his companions, early 
and gloriously spilled, aroused the 
energy of three millions, and secured 
the happiness of ten millions, and of 
many other millions of men in times 
to come. That blood has called both 
American Continents to Republican 
independence ; and has awakened the 
nations of Europe to a sense, and in 
future I hope to yee sim a of their 
ights. Such have the effects 
of” resistance to oppression, which 
was, by many pretended wise men of 
the times called rashness, while it 
was duty, virtue, and has been a 
signal for the emancipation of mane 
kind.” The merit of these few words 
is not their eloquence but their truth ; 
and to those who laugh at liberty as 
a sounding name—to those also who 
maintain, as we have heard an Eng- 
lish minister do lately, that a national 
debt is a national advantage, and, of 
course, that all the taxes which fol- 
low are so many cheap benefits—to 
those who call all argument mere 
declamation, and indulge in their sar- 
casm u figures of speech, we 
caunot do better than ap in their 
own style to res of arithmetic, 
and therefore for their exclusive be 
nefit we subjoin, without a comment, 
the New York Market List of the 


31st of July, requesting our readers 
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coffee, 7d. to 9d. Md Ib. Hyson tea; 
4s. to 4s. Td. per Ib. Bohea, 1s. 4d. 
per Ib. Gunpowder tea, 5s. to 5s. 7d. 
per lb. Souchong, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 11d, 
~ lb. Raw sugar, 4d. to nye po 
b. English salt, 2s. per bushel. 
Port wine, 3s. 8d. to 9s. 6d. per gal 
lon. Madeira, 8s. 6d. to 14s. per 
gallon. Sherry, 6s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. per 
gallon. Claret, 15s. to (6s. per 
dozen. Bourdeaux brandy, 3s. 10d. 
to 4s. per gallon. Hollands gin, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. lid. per gallon. Ja- 
maica rum, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. per 
gallon. Whiskey, 1s. ld. to Is. 2d. 
od gallon!! Add to this list, the 
igh price of labour and the rapid 
progress which the country is making, 
and, we think, the man must be a 
little fastidious who will not be con- 
tent to acknowledge them to be a 
very sufficient balance against the 
paronn fernee of which we hear so 
much, and which are inseparable 
from every infant nation. In time 
too, a change of system may per- 
chance give them the luxury of a na- 
tional debt. 

Our domestic intelligence is, as 
usual during the Parliamentary re- 
cess, extremely limited. A report 
had been very prevalent for some 
weeks past, that Parliament was to 
be assembled before Christmas to 
finish some of the current business of 
the year, and then to be finally pro- 
rogued previous to a dissolution. A 
Cabinet Council has, however, been 
held upon the subject, the conse- 

uence of which has been the fur- 
ther prorogation of the Houses to the 
6th of January; we observe the 
Gazette does not add that they are 
to meet then ‘for the dispatch of 
business,’ a phrase generally used in 
the notice previous to their actually 
assembling, so that it is possible 
there may be a still further proroga- 
tion. All accounts, however, agree 


in stating, that the following will be 
the last Session of the present Parlia- 
ment, and a canvass has already 
commenced in many places. 

Clabs* in Cheshire, 
orth, have taken the 


Some Whi 
and in the 
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to day alongside of it the London 
Prices Current ‘of the same date— 
“we nen as our friend Jonathan 
Doubikins would say, “ that they 
will find a pretty damned particular 
considerable difference.” West India 
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trouble of putting forth what they 
call declarations of their principles ; 
the way in which these declarations 
have been received by the public, 
proves the trouble to have been very 
unnecessary. In truth, the Whi 
have long ceased to enjoy any consi- 
deration as. a _party—withont the 
talent of many who are opposed to 
them, there. seems to be little. other 
difference than the want of office. 
a | one who has observed those who 
style themselves Whigs latterly, can« 
not avoid seeing that they are merely 
Tories out of place, without the can- 
dour to acknowledge the appellation. 
The accounts of the revenue for 
the quarter ending the 10th of Octo- 
ber, exhibit an increase of 64,000/. 
beyond the corresponding quarter of 
last year. The revenue of the Post. 
Office has also increased _ uearly 
100,000/. on the year’s calculation ; 
and there has been in the Excise De- 
partment an increase for the quarter 
of 270,000/. On the entire year; how- 
ever, there seems to be some’slight 
falling off, but not to the amount of 
the remission of the taxes. ' : 
A Mining Company to a very con- 
siderable extent has been ‘formed in 
Ireland, in which speculation man 
English capitalists have embar. 
They have commenced with much 
activity, and have published a decla- 
ration that they will, upon applica- 
tion, survey gratis estates supposed 
to contain coal, if the proprietors 
will agree to lease, upon satisfactory 
terms, such royalties as may be dis+ 
covered. The list of the Directors 
published contains many very re- 
spectable names, and there is no 
doubt that the mineral wealth of Ire- 
land is abundant. Indeed, the em- 
ployment in that country of the over- 
plus of the dormant capital of this, 
would, we are convinced, not only 
change the face of Ireland into a 
state of happiness and industry, but 
prove a source of considerable profit 
to the adventurers themselves. How 
much more patriotic, and much more 
advantageous also, would such spe- 
culation be, than the mad adventures 
in Spanish .and Poyais Loans!, and 
how much more beneficially would 
the mete : pcating —_ 
country beemployed in thus expior: 
ing shdetietacaben has ‘conferred 
on them,’ thanin listening tothe 
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ravings of bigotry, or seconding the 
selfish calculations of a hollow fac- 
tion! There are now returns from a 
census taken in 1821, and now in the 
ogress of publication, of the popu- 
[ation of that country, from which 
we have made the following sum- 
mary. In Leinster there are 1,785,763 
inhabitants ; in Munster, 2,005,363 ; 
in Ulster, 2,001,095; in Connaught, 
1,053,918 ; makinga total of 6,846,949. 

We are sorry to announce the 
death of Mr. Sadler, jun. the aeronaut ; 
he was killed in a balloon descent, in 
consequence of the breaking of his 
grappling iron. It was his thirty- 
second ascent, The deceased was a 
very meritorious man, and has left 
a wife and family so unprovided for 
as to render them the objects of a 
fear subscription. It is proceeding 
iberally. 





AGRICULTURE. 

THE reports from the different counties 
are as various as they are numerous, par- 
ticularly as regards the productiveness of 
the wheat crop. It however appears, from 
their general tenour, that it is about an 
average crop, although perhaps the qua- 
lity is not first-rate. Barley is below an 
rps and the oat crop is thin. In 
Lincolnshire, one of the great Aoeb mrnen. 
the greater of the i 
on the stot inch of it rotted from the 
immense quantity of rain, and most of it 
injured irretrievably. Barley just previous 
to harvest, when some judgment could be 
formed of the crop, rose considerably in 
consequence of the belief that the demand 
would be large, the merchants’ stocks be- 
ing very short, and from the a of 
a thin crop. A larger quantity has since 
been poured into the market, and by thus 
meeting the immediate demand has in 
some degree lowered its value. The rise 
in wheat has been a source of surprise, 
there is some reason to believe, among 
millers; who very generally that 
it woul hasnbeli owe after harvest, They 
therefore manifested a proportionate re- 
luctance to The consequence 


has been, that theirstocks are at an exceed- 
ingly lew ebb. In the meanwhile, corn, 
instead of falling, has first gently, and since 
rapidly, advanced. The millers having an 
immense influx of water, and a large de- 


buy? 


caused’ a further advance. 
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lessened, a still stronger impetus has been 
given to the market. In all probability, ~ 
the farmers, urged by the rise, will thrash 
largely, glut the market, and the price wilt 
again fall to its ordinary level. ; 

There is some reason to apprehend that 
the ports will be opened in November, if 
the farmers do not send some considerable 
quantity of barley into the market. Orders 
are said to have been already transmitted 
for immediate purchases to a large extent 
in Germany, Prussia, and Silesia. 

It is a fact worthy of note, that notwith- 
standing the duty of six shillings per quar- 
ter on Foreign oats, the importation be- 
tween the 21st of August, when the ports 
were first opened, and the 2d of October, 
1824, has been 42,000 quarters more from 
the ports between the Kider and the Bi. 
dassoa than in 1820, when no duty was in 
existence. The whole amount of the im- 
portation, including 80,000 quarters in 
granary, has amounted to 332,220 quarters, 
and if to this are added the same number 
of quarters as were imported in six weeks 
in 1820 (144,000 quarters) it will ap 
that nearly 500,000 quarters will have 
been thrown on the British market at the 
end of that period. This vast importation 
has not aspen paar we tly Bredesire of aos 
very great evil to the agriculturists, since the 
Pt has been so incessant that almost 
the entire quantity brought into the market 
has been sold. Whether this demand has 
been created by thesupposition that the price 
of oats will advance, or whether’ by abso- 
lute consumption, it is impossible to say. 

The are sae ie da se tte 
6459, barley 1411, oats 28147, flour 7274, 
fine flour 275 barrels. 

The average price ending Oct. 9, for 
wheat 57s. 3d., barley 35s. 7d., oats 
20s. 3d. Flour has risen 10s. per sack. 

The turnip crop still remains as promis- 
ing as at the first part of the season, and 
grass being also plentiful has created every- 
where a demand for stock. The late wet 
weather has much injured the clover seed, 
particularly in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Hop picking is finished, and the growth 
has fully answered the ions of the 
i . At Worcester 
fair, 1319 pockets of new, and 7 of old 

were weighed, and 2500 in the mar- 

ket. They fetched from 6/. 6s. to 71. 12s, 

At Wey-bill fair, 7000 pockets were 

brought to market, the Farnhams were 

t at from. 10/, to 122, country from 87. 

to 107. At Maidstone, bags were sold’ at 

from 4/. 10s, to 5i. 5s. per ewt. and pockets 
at from 5é. to 62. ; 

_ The supply of beasts has been unusually 

e trade very brisk. Mutton 

is sold at 4s, 6d., and beef at 4s, 2d. per 

stone, At St. Faith’s fair, Norfolk, beef 

was sold.as high as 6s. 2d, per stone, — 
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(London, Oct, 20... 

Cotton.—The market has been any thing 
but brisk for this month past, only during 
the last week the favourable acsounts from 
Liverpool caused more firmness, and rathet 
higher prices were in sore instances asked, 
especially for good Surats, which have been 
most in request ; but not above 1100 bales 
have been sold, viz. 200 5d. to 6d, ; 
600 Surats, 5d. to 6§d:; 30 Madras, 6d. 
to 6$d.; 260 Pernams. The sale of cot- 
ton at the India House at the latter end of 
September, 16,486 bales declared, was very 
unfavourable. All the Company’s, amount- 
ing te 2369 bales, taxed at 5d, per lb. were 

used ; and the greater part of the licensed 


for export. ot home consumption, there ap- 


hales of the better descriptions, which sold 
briskly at.an advance of 4d. to $d. on pre- 
vious rates, the whole were bought in at a 
reduction of 2d, te §d. per lb.. For the 


were bags, the arrivals only 
20,196 ; the sales in the fourth week having 
been nearly 20,000 bags, at improved 
of coume gave an impulse to the 
n market, 
suerchong tha, ten wonhsc onege tees 
Out » except in 
the second week the demand for refined 
revived considerably ; lumps were 76s. to 


The market was very heavy last weeks 
brown descriptions sold so low as Sls. and 
free browns 4ls. 6d. the qualities 





pary 

to 59s. Coffee market may be. 

the same as last Friday ; Foreign Jy. te 
lay, Gd lower than on, Tanday tae sje 
British Plantation descriptions withoyt any 
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very materially ; several parcels of Green- 
land Oil have been sold at 264 but there 
arenow few orno sellers under 271,00 271. 10s. 
The accounts from the all mention a 


302. . Two, cargoes .o 
lately been sold to the trade at 424... 
Oil is 22. per tun higher, and very brisk at 
the a , pad Eee! ob 

Hi Flaz,. great 
sdvanes in Glls hex tahiid: bo: tenpuaee the 
Tallow. market, which even previously 
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evinced every of an improve- 
ment; the last of Tallow of 1823 
was 34s. Gd. of new 35s. but we be- 


is higher.—The went Tallow at half past 
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The following works are in the press :— 

Walladmor : “freely translated from the 
English of Walter Scott ;” translated from 
the German, 

Picturesque Views of the principal Mo- 
numents in the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
near Paris; also a correct View of the Pa- 
racléte, erected by Abelard; with concise 
descriptive Notices. Drawn by John Tho- 
mas Serres, Marine Painter to his Majesty. 
Atlas 4to. 10 Plates. 

A Hebrew and English Psalter, with 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Illustra- 


tive, and a brief Analysis of ‘each Psalm. 
By W. Greenfield. 
‘Travels among 








at the late Fire at Mr. M 
little delayed by the A t, the Pub- 
lisher having made arrangemenrits for the 
re-printing the Sheets destro at the 
same time that the other part of the 


wei mo Ned | 
e Rey. Mr. Fry’s History of the 
Christian Church, which was nearly ready 
for publication, and which was destroyed at 
Mr. Moyes’s late Fire, is again at press, 
and will shortly make its ap ce. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year; con- 
taining two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holida 3 abridged from eminent Di- 
vines of the Established Church, and 
adapted to the Service of the Day. By the 
Rev. J. R. Pitman. ough 

New oo yer ee oa In '2"Vols. 

‘A Second Series of Sayings und Doi 

Don Estéban, or Memoits of's Sp 
written — iy toes aris 
Circumstances and ‘Events elative ‘to 
late Emperor Napoleon v “=. \ 

Urania’s rea a a of thé Heo. 
vens, consisting ‘Cards, on 
which are represented sat the Conga: 
tions yisible ‘in ‘the British Emipire,’ Ac- 
companied with « familiar ‘Treatise on As- 

Le Nouveau Tableau de Lonéites’ de 


*s, will be but 















554 Works lately Published. CNov: 


for the first three Centuries, on the neces. 
sity of ety >} our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the True . Translated from the 
Latin of Bishop Bull. By the Rev. T, 
Rankin. 

A new Process for Tanning Leather, in 
4@ quarter —— —_ Time, without extra 
Expence. By Mr. Burridge, Author of a 
Treaties on the Dry Rot. 

An Essay upon Civil Architecture, con- 
taining Descriptions of some original Me. 
thods for preventing Terra Firma Dry Rot, 
by a new System of Architecture for 
Houses, &c. By Mr. Burridge. 

Hore Poetice, or Effusions of Candor. 
By a British Officer. Small 8vo. 

A Narrative of the Condition of the 
Manufacturing Population; and the Pro- 
— of Government which led to the 
State Trials in Scotland, for administering 
Unlawful Oaths, and the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in 1817. By Alex. 
ander B. Richmond. 

History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 


land. By William Godwin. Volume the 
Edinburgh, the Modern 
i . Athens, 
M burgh By a 

Journal of a Residence in Columbia, in 
the Years of 1823 and 1824. By Captain 
Charles Cochrane, of the Royal Navy. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

Greek and English Lexicon, principally 
on the Plan of the Greek German 
Lexicon of Schneider. The Words are 

in Alphabetical Order, noting 
such as are Poetical, of Dialectic variety, 
or peculiar to certain Authors, or classes of 
Writers. By J. Donnegan, MD. Member 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 

The Botanic Garden, or Magazine of 
Hardy Flowers; intended as a popular 
Manual for Botanists and Florists. ‘T’o be 
published Monthly. 

The Private Journal of Madame. De 
Campan, with Extracts from her Corres- 
age Editions in French and Eng- 
i One Vol. 8vo. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED, 


History and Biography. 

Memoirs of Painting, with a Chronolo- 
gical History of the Importation of Pic- 
tures, by the Great Masters, into England 
since the French Revolution. By W. Bu- 
chanan, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. li. 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish and Palace of Lambeth. In 8vo. 
and 4to. with 20 Engravings on Copper, 
and 20 on Wood. Part I. to be com- 
pleted in 10 Parts. 

The East India Military Calendar ; 
containing the Services of General and 
Field Officers of the India Army. By the 
Editor of the Military Calendar. 2 Vols. 
4to. 5i. 

Medicine and Surgery. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart, FRS. on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery. With Additional Notes 
and Cases, by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. 
Vol. 1. 8va, 10s. 6d. 

Miscellanies. 

The Conversations of Lord B By 
Thomas Medwin, Esq. 1 Vol. to. 
12. Ils. 6a, 

Remarks on the Intended Restoration 
of the Parthenon in Scotland. 8vo, 5s. 

Greece in 1823 and 1824; being a 
Series of Letters and other Documents on 


‘The Contributions of Q. Q. to's Pe- 
riodical Work: with some Pieces not be- . 


fore published.- By the late Jane Taylor. 
In 2 Vols. 9s. 

A Synopsis of Ancient Arms and Ar- 
mour (chiefly taken from Dr. Meyrick’s 
excellent at oe ar Gackin? By oe 
" clopedia Antiquities, 

Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, MA. FSA. 

Select Proverbs of all Nations, &c. &<. 
with Notes and Comments. By Thomas 
Fielding. 18mo. Price 5s. 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a 
Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, 
and Ham Court. By John Evans, 
LL.D. Price 4s. 

Forget Me Not for 1825. 12s. 

Literary Souvenir for 1825. 12s. 

Carey’s New Six Sheet of India, 
from Materials supplied b ieut.-Col. 
Blacker, Surveyor General of India. Price 
2i. 8s. in Sheets, mounted in a Russia 
Case, 5. 

A Practical System of Algebra. By 
Nicholson and Rowbotham. 12mo. 4s. 64. 


Novels and Tales. . 
Rameses, an Egyptian Tale. 3 V 
post 8vo. LZ, 10s. 
The Confessions of a Gamester. 8vo.7s- 
James Forbes; a Tale founded on Facts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s ; 4 
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Voyages, §c. 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to 
Corsica and Sardinia, during the Summer 
and Autumn of the Year 1821. Compiled 
from Minutes made by the Passengers, and 
Extracts from the Journal of his Lordship’s 
Yacht the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Ben- 
son, RN. Commander, Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 


Theology. 
The Minister’s Last Appeal to his Peo- 


Ecclesiastical Preferments—Births— Marriages. 
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ple; a Farewell Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Louth, on-Sunday, Sept. 
12, 1824. By the Rev. R. Milne. 8vo, 1s, 

The Natural History of the Bible. By 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, DD. &vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Sermon, with particular Reference to 
the recent Persecution in the West India 
Colonies. By Richard Winter Hamilton. 
Minister of Albion Chapel, Leeds, 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. W.F. Miller, MA. late officiating Minister 
on the coast.of Essequibo, sppemntes by the Go- 
vernor-General, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, to the 
Living of George-town.—The Rev. J. Still, LLB. 
tothe Prebend of Stratton, in Salisbury Cathedral, 
void by the death of the Hon. and Rey. Thomas 
Alfred Harris.—The Rev. J. B. Smith, to the Per- 
sey Caracy of Bamburgh, near Horncastle.— 

he Rey. John Lewis, MA. to the Rectory of Ri- 
venball, with the Rectory of Ingatestone, and the 
Perpetual Curacy of Buttsbury annexed.—The Rev. 
Spencer Madan, MA. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, to the 
Vicarage of Batheaston, Somersetshire.—The Rev. 
W. Jeane Goodden, BA. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
to the Rectory of Nether Compton, with the Rec- 
tory of Over Compton annexed and united, in the 
county of Dorset.—The Rev. Michael Hare, MA. 
to the Vicarage of Liddington, Wilts.—The Rev. 
W. Fortescue, to the Rectory of NymetSt. George’s, 
Devon.—The Rev. Jonathan Chase Matchett, 
AM. to the Rectory of St. Augustine, Norwich ; 
and to the Curacy of St. Mary in the Marsh, 
in the precinct of the Cathedral, Norwich.--The 
Rev. Edward Thurlow, Clerk, LLB. to the Recto 
of Langham St. Mary, Suffolk,—The Rev. Josep 
Badeley, to the Vicarage of Blewberry, Berks.— 
The Rev. T. Brown, to the Recto of Heming- 
stone, Suffolk.—The Rev. James Vaughan, MA. 
Rector of Wraxall, Somerset, to the of 
Walton, in Gordano, in the same county.—The 
Rev. +g BE“ to the Vi e of North 
Moreton, ks.—The Rev. W. Oliver, to the 
Living of Fulford, Staffordshire.—-The Rev. W. 
French, DD. to the Vicarage of Creetingham, Suf- 
folk,—The Rev. J. B. Smith to the perpetual Cu- 
racy of Bambargh, near Horacastle.—The Rev. B. 


Michell, BD. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam - 
bridge, to the valuable Vicarage of Winsford, 
Somersetshire.—The Rey. John Toplis, BD, Fel- 
low and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
the Rectory of South Walsham, St. Lawrence, 
Norfolk.—The Rev. T. G. Ridley, AM. to the Rec- 
tory of ai es near Lancaster.—The Rev, 
Humphry Cholmeley, MA. Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Hempstead 
with Lessingham, Norfolk. 

OXFORD.—On Oct. 7, the nomination of a 
Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year, by the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, was approved in full Convocation; after 
which the Rev. George William Hall, DD. Master 
of Pembroke College, resigned the Vice-Chan- 
ed and the Rev. Richard Jenkyns, DD. 
Master of Balliol College, was invested with that 
office, and nominated his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, 
viz.—The Rev. George William Hall, DD. Master 
of Pembroke College; the Rev. John Collier 
Jones, DD. Rector of Exeter yy ad: the Rev. 
George Rowley, DD. Master of University Col- 
lege ; and the Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, DD. 
Principal of Brasennose College. 
Officers are ap- 


CAMBRIDGE.—The follow 
pointed for the esceeneg Pd mck 
Proctors.—Thomas Dickes, MA. Jesus College; 
Henry Tasker, MA. Pembroke Hall. 
Taxors.—John Lodge, MA. Magdalen College ; 
Hastings Robinson, MA, St. John’s College. 
Moderators.—John Warren, MA. Jesus College ; 
Temple Chevalier, MA. Catherine Hall. 
Scrutators.—William G. See odo sFriniae 
ooese Thomas Greene, BD. Corpus Chris 
ollege. 





BIRTHS. 


oT, 19.—The lady of Lieut,.-Col. Sir James R. 
olleton, Bart. a son. 


Oct. 1.—At Downing Cambridge, the lad 
of Mr, Serjeant Frere, ter of Downing Col- 
lege, a daughter. 

— At Sidmouth, the lady of C. J. F. Combe, Esq. 
a daughter. 

2. At Elmham Hall, Norfolk, the lady of the 
Hon. George John Milles, a son and heir. 


At Seven Oaks, Lady Eardley Wilmot, a son. 

5. The lady of Capt. Spencer, RN. a son. 

7. At Surbiton House, Kingston, Surrey, the lady 
of Alderman Garratt, the Lord.Mayor elect, a 


son. 
— The lady of Dr. Golding, a daughter. 
8, ere and-place, the fay M. Stewart 
olso wr * "ee. 
fae Walmer, ent, the lady. of Rear-Admiral 
arvey, a daughter. 

- At Kirthington Park, the lady of George Dash - 
w 
1, In 

Esq. of Montague-street, Russe]l-square, @ 
— The lady of J. H. Reynolds, Esq.a daughter.. 
At Eglantine, the lady of the Hoa A.-Annesley, a 

danghter. . 


-& son, ‘ i 
-row, lady of Charlies Lane, . tinent. ; : 
sees F woh: be James's Charch, by the Dean of Canter- 


At an eg ap the lady of Sir Joseph Rad- 
cliffe, ason and heir. 
At Dundalk House, the Countess of Roden, a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


Se . 23.—John P of Duke-street, 
Peiciand placé, to Jul re only daughter ot 
Robert Ross, and late of 
Cork. 

25. At Mary-le-bone church, John Boteman, Esq. | 
of Oak Park, in the county of Kerry, to Frances, 
younges . ter of Jie iel Bland, Esq. of . 

wer Berkeley-street, Po -square. 

28. Archibald Robertson, Beq, MD. of Northamp- 
ton, to Lacy, only duoghtes of the late Samuel 
Fin apedialctne Lod Henry Seymour, oy 

ate cen > ’ 

Marg Drogheda, to Mary, — 


Esq. of Char 








bury, Robert Philip, eldest som of ichard 
ro Gatberlae nry 
John, Esq. and eee 
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Oct, |.—At Walthainstew, the Rev. Jeln Bridges 
Ottley, of Oriel College, Oxford, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Benjamin Travers, Esq. 

— The Rev. John Rarliew, to Cecilia Anne, 
youngest daughter of Ewan Law, Esq. of Hor- 
sted-place, Sussex. 

4. At Wiltea, near Taunton, Captain Leftus 


Owen, of the 73d regiment, to Mary, Sophia; 
youngest daastbtes of the late Geveral, Sir An- 
then rrimgton, Bart. 

6. At Christ Church, Currey, Joseph Maynard, 
Esq. of Keppel-street, Russell-square, to Leti, 
tla, second daughter of the late Gilbert Hana- 
dasyde, Fsq. of Great Surrey-street. 

7. B. W. Procter, Esq. to Anne Benson Skepper, 
eldest daughter of Basil Montagu, Esq. of ‘Bed. 
ford-square. 

12. Captain George St. John Gifford, to Isabella, 
daughter of John Christie, Esq. Hackney Wick, 
Middlesex. , 

12. At Lincoln, Thomas Postlethwaite, Esq. of 
Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square, to Sarah 
Mary, only child of Thomas Norton, Esq. of 

- Lincoln, 

1S. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry 
Lyster, Esq. of Kowton Castle, in the county of 
Salep, to Lady Charlotte Barbara Ashley 
Cooper, daughter of the Ear! of Shaftesbury. 

-— By the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Monson, the 
Rev. Edward Wywil!, Rector of Fingal, York- 
shire, to Mrs. Dodworth, of Cowling Hall, in 
the saine gountl. 

— In the Isle of Thanet, George Frederick Smith, 
Esq. son of Laney Smith, Esq. of Sidney House, 
Homerton, to Penelope, youngest daughter of 
the late Robert Gray Spedding Esq. of Hare- 
field, Middlesex. 

14. At Rast Griustead, Henry, eldest son of 
Henry Streatfield, . of Chiddingstone, Kent, 
to Maria, daughter of M. Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
of Hammerwood Lodge, Sussex, and widow of 
ee late Joho Pepper, Esq. of Bigod’s House, 

sex. 

M4. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Charles 


third son of Majer-Gen. J. Murray (late Licut.- 
Goverser of Demerara), to Frederica Jane, se- 
cond daughter of the late Frederick Groves, 


Esq. 

5. At Beaconsfield, Pascoe St. r Grenfell, 
Esq. son ef Pascee Grenfell, Esq. MP. of Taplow 
House, Bucks, to Catherine Anne, eldest 
Gear of the late James Du Pre, Esq. of Wil- 
ton Park, in the same county. 

16. Christopher James Magaay, Esq. of College 
blill, eldest son of Aleman Magnay, “to Caro- 
line, third daughter of Sir Charles Flower, Bart. 
of Mill Hill, Middlesex. 

is. At Marylebone Church, by the Rev. G. Ford, 
Richard Ford, Esq. of Gloucester Place, to Har- 
ret daughter of the Right Hon. the Earl of 

sex. 

20. Joseph Solomons, Esq. to Rebecca, daughter 
of the late Joseph Montefiore, Esq. 

21. By special license, at Ayston, Rutlandshire, 
Sir Philip Masgrave, Bart. MP. of Edon-Hall, 
Cumberland, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr and Lady Mary Fladyer, of Ayston, 

23. At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
Webster, to Miss Boddington, only danghter of 
Samuel Boddington, Esq. of Upper Brook- 
sireet. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Biccarton House, (Oct. 4) Wm, Kaye, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, to Mary 
Cecilia, eldest daughter of James Gibson Craig, 
Bsq. of Riccarton, Mid Lothian. 


ABROAD. 

At Mauritius (June 16) the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Finch, Captain Marshall, of the 82d 
Regt. to Mary, daughter of James Hervey, Esq. 
of Ardwick Green, near hester. 

At St. Kitt’s (duly 22), R. Oleghorn, Esq. to Maria, 
daughter of the late Rt. Hon. George Berkeley, 
Speaker of the Assembly of that Islaud. 


J DEATHS. 
Seg. 2 —At Coighestar, Lady Capgherine, relict of 
19. At the cottage of his friend, Mr. Hill, at Chel- 


sea, Henry Coo - Barrister-at-law. i 
eutiemap, ees Hen ng fust into ~ *- 


24, At Park, Liv 1, Mrs. Roscoe 
wife of W. Roscoe, Bug “Author of the Life of 

25. In Bryanstone-street, Robert, eldest son of Ro-~ 
bert Selby, Esq. and nephew to the Rt. Hon. the 

at = S setae J — 

. In Foley Place, aged 25, Samuel Joseph, second 
son of Edward Ash, MD. . 

29. At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, Lady Sophia Mac- 
deaeld, wife of James Macdonald, Esq. MP. for 

alne. 

30. At the house of her son-in-law, George Cobb, 
Esq. of Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire, Mrs. 
Wheatly, relict of the late J. Wheatly, Esq. 

— At Castor, near Peterborough, in bis 75th year, 
the Rev. Stephen White, LLD. Vicar of Lenton, 
Lincolnshire, and Recter of Conington, Hun- 
tiogdonshire. 

— Mr. Wm. Sadler, whe ascended in his balloon 
about twe o’clock the preceding day, from the 
yard of the Belton Gas Works, and was preci- 
pitated from a height of abvut 20 to 25 feet, by 
which accident several of his ribs were broken, 
and he was mucb bruised. He had performed 
31 aerial voyages. 

Oet. 3. At Sydenham, Bury Hutchinson, Esq. of 
Bloomsbury Square. ' 

4. At his Lordship’s residence, in Hhll-street, 
Berkeley-square, Viscountess Templeton. 

5. In bis 74th year, the Rev. Thos. Roberts, Vicar 
Fanaa and Kecter of St. Peter’s, Corn- 

6. Aged 20, Caroline, eldest danghter of G. F. Je- 
seph, Esq. ARA. 

10. At his house, in the New Road, Fras. Dyocau, 
ao ang of the Hon. East India Compeny’s 

ce. 

13. In Queea Ann-street, Sir James Bland Lamb, 


-~ At the house of his Brother, Dr. of 
fectern ting, Aras 


y 
Lately, at Bath, the Hen. Sarah Jones, youngest 
daughter of Viscou 


IN SCOTLAND. ; 

At Arbroath, aged 42, Mr. 2, Carey, late Editor of 
the Statesman Newspaper, and Author of the 
Pleaspres of Nature, the Reign of Fancy, the 


Lord of the Desert, and several val 
Productions; also of some Novels. the last 
20 years Mr. Corey had been constaatly employed 
in writing for the public press. 


At Dundee, aged about Mr. Sealey, od 


of Dancing; who d 
tebrated ones Dawson, at the Court of George 


ABROAD. , 
At Accra, on the Western Coast of Africa, Assist- 
ant Surgeon Alexander M Geddes, Mi). 
son of John Geddes, Esq. of Edin- 


At Calcutta (June 12), Sir John Macdonald, KCB. 
late General in the Hon. Company's Service, 


aged 76. 

At Gastouni, in Greece (Ang. 1), 25, Lead 

Charles Murray, a younger son of the Duke o 
Athol. The remains of this heroic young nodie- 
man were interred on the day following his de- 
cease, General Constantine Georgio 
Sessini, and all the of the at- 
tending the obsequies. A funeral was 

the 








